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There is a something, not unlike the song 
of a bird; the unfolding of a flower—a some- 
thing spontaneous, spiritual, compelling—a sub- 
tle giving with joy of the best the soul has 
thought and experienced, that constitutes the 
true teacher at his best moments. 

Call it inspiration; call it enthusiasm; call 
it loving comprehension; call it what you please, 
it is nevertheless, very real. And only those 
who have such moments of exaltdtion can, or 
do, teach. 

This upward tendency of the spirit, these 
winged thoughts, can not be measured by square 
and rule. The souls that soar, and with love 
and light interpret the heart of nature and 
teach the truth to those who wish to know, are 
most easily crushed. The finer, the truer, the 
higher the note, the more delicate the string— 
the more easily snapped. The skylark, tied to 
the earth, is silent—more silent than the crow. 
Freedom is most necessary to those whose path 
lies through the sky. Persistent shouting will 
still the sweetest song. The breath of captious 
criticism will scorch the wings of the living mes- 
sage in the heart of the most truly inspired 
teacher. 

Surely the teacher who loses himself in the 
enthusiasm Divine should be surrounded with 
loving sympathy, else his spirit will be chilled, 
and lie a “poor, dumb thing upon the field of 
life, choked and deafened by the thunders of 
the new education, experimental science, ap- 
perceptive masses, scientific methods, rotation 
of sensations, and physicality of thought ab- 
sorptions. All these well drilled, well organ- 
ized, and much exploited notions backed by the 
great army of progressive schoolmen, come 
stalking remorselessly down upon the sweet 
singer, with his soul on fire with love and 
frighten him into silence. They come, these 
wise ones, bearing in their wooden arms some- 
thing they call the child, but it is not the 
child, for the child eternal lies silent, close, 
close to the heart of the singer. 


When this mighty host of pedagogical no- 
tions led by the arrogance of experimental 
psychology shall have passed—for it will pass— 
let us hope to hear the voice of wisdom. Who 
shall presume to pry into the secrets of the 
spirit, using a physical lever? All this learn- 
ing, gathered from experiments in matter, hop- 
ing by such efforts to force the fortress of the 
spirit and pry into its secrets, is foolishness 
with God. He who sits at the feet of the 
Master, and listens for the “still small voice” 
may hope, through love, to see the light; and 
if he is faithful to this voice of truth, carry 
the light on to other souls. 

When this weary throng of scientific guessers 
shall have passed, again will rise the song from 
the heart divinely attuned, and only when 


“Peace, be still” is uttered over the waves of 
human pedagogy, can the note of the true 
teacher be heard in the land 

What of these few true teachers, with winged 





thoughts, in the great factory of machine-made 
pedagogs of today? They, like the song’ bird 
in the clutch of the whirling machinery, will 
soon fall silent—struck by 
practical lever. 

Oarry them out on the hillside; cover them 
over with sweet “Mother Earth.”. From their 
fair and unpolluted flesh, shall violets spring,” 
“while the pedagog lies howling.” 

Not forever will.he hold to this machine-made 
ideal of a teacher, 


some eminently 


for sometime, somewhere, 





he will recognize the song; he will catch the 
true note from the singer. Sometime, some 
where on the wings of inspiration, he will soar 
like the eagle—he will learn the truth. But 
ah! the cost, the cost of the learning! Al] 
along, the path he has travelled is strewn with 
broken wings, with crushed, silent hearts, under 
the leaves, countless object lessons in love, ag 
the finger of God has pointed the way. 

We are old, but our birthday lessons have 
scarcely begun. 


Another “Waste Product” Reclaimed 


F. R. French, Secretary, Board of Education, Everett, Washington 


Without doubt it is part of the Divine plan 
that all things created have some mission on 
earth. If such be the case then what grief must 
we mortals have caused the Creator, during our 
earthly sojourn, by our 
his natural resources. 

The only answer we can give at this late 
date is that we are improving somewhat. We 
are gradually waking up to the fact that what 
we have been wont to term as “waste products” 
are, in reality, 


criminal wastage of 


valuable commodities when 
touched by the hand of modern science and in- 
vention. 

A fair example of this would be our modern 
packing houses. Today nothing is wasted 
not a hair, a hoof or a drop of blood. Even so 
with our oil refineries. It has been but 


refined 


a few 
classed 
as one of their “waste products,” 
today “gas” 


years since these same gaso- 
while 
is their main product and motor 
oil is running a close second, and there is not 
a drop of wastage. 

Those of us who have visited our great 
smelters and have seen the molten slag run out 
and dumped have declared that “There is one 
waste product for which there can be no mar- 
ket. “Yet, today this same slag is being 
trucked out and used as road dressing, prov- 
ing far superior to gravel. 


line 


Perhaps one of the most glaring cases of 
criminal wastage has been that of our natural 
forests. The writer has lived for many years 
in the heart of the great timber belt of the 
State of Washington, and has seen the mam- 
moth fir and cedar trees gradually disappear 
until but little is left in comparison with the 
great forests of thirty years ago. He has seen 
the great mill burners roaring day and night, 
fed by the waste from these plants. Not for 
one day, or for one week, but for twenty or more 
years have these great burners been roaring. 

Fuel men have now absorbed considerable of 
this wastage by having the slabs and mill wood 
that formerly went to these burners, cut into 
sixteen inch lengths and marketed for home 
consumption. Yet they have used but the 
larger pieces. The sawdust and smaller bits 
of timber have still gone merrily on to the 
burner. 
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The Weyerhaeuser Mill at Everett, feeling 
that extra profits might be made even from 
this material have installed a machine known 
to the trade as a “hog.” This apparatus, made 
up of enormous knives, grinds the slabs and 
smaller chunks into “Hogged 
fuel” as this material is called makes an ex- 
tremely hot fire and can be sold to the consumer 
at a price far below that of cval. 


small chips. 


The board of education at Everett, realizing 
the saving in fuel cost that might be made by 
burning hogged fuel, had equipment installed 
in five buildings, for the burning of this pro- 
duct. The saving made was very gratifying and 
other institutions in the city followed their ex- 
ample and installed plants of like character. 


It is quite natural that the fuel men of the 
city soon awoke to the fact that they would 
lose business if this kept on, so to compete with 
they step further and tried 
straight sawdust as fuel, taking it straight from 
the headsaw, cut-offs and planers. It had been 
thought that straight sawdust would pack wo 
much to make good fuel, but after a thorough 
test it was found equally as good as hogged 
fuel for large furnaces, and could be sold at a 
much’ cheaper rate, as there was no extra cost 
for “hogging.” 


“hog” went one 


The board of education changed from hogged 
fuel to sawdust at the beginning of the present 
school year, and as a result, has cut its fuel 
bill almost to the vanishing point. 


Everett is not the only town that has awak- 
ened to the fact that it has been wasting a 
valuable product. Seattle, Tacoma, Belling: 
ham as well as some of the smaller cities of the 
Puget Sound country are rapidly falling into 
line and are installing sawdust burners, so that 
it begins to look as though with the passing of 
a few years we may see the elimination of the 
lumber mill wastage. 


In order to give some concrete idea of the 
cost of sawdust as compared with other fuels 
there is given below a report of fuel cost in 
the Everett schools for the month of Novem- 
ber during the past three years: 

(Coneluded on Page 127) 
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Intelligence testing, as it is practiced in the 
present day schools, grew out of the recognition 
of individual differences among school child- 
ren. Much attention has been attracted to 
these differences by the enumeration of the 
eauses of retardation which are usually listed 
as follows: physical defects; irregular attend- 
ance; late entrance; too high a standard; lack 
of flexibility in methods of promotion; and in- 
ferior mental ability. 

During the past ten years the subject of 
physical defects among school children has re- 
ceived much attention from educators every- 
where; in fact, departments of medical service 
have been installed in most of our more pro- 
gressive city school systems. These depart- 
ments, where sufficient professional and cleri- 
eal assistance has been available, have done a 
remarkable work in discovering ill health and 
its eauses and in building up a new science of 
school hygiene. 

The Simpler Physical Tests. 

It has not been possible, however, for the 
smaller cities and towns and the rural districts 
to establish elaborate health departments and 
in these communities investigations by adminis- 
trators and teachers usually 
fined to the simple observations of health con- 
ditions and to whatever remedial instructions 
teacher, of 


have been con- 


might be issued. The classroom 
course, has not been trained to conduct a thor- 
ough medical examination of her children or to 
measure physical function. She 
may, however, act as examiner in the simpler 
tests of height, weight, lung capacity, auditory 
and visual acuity, ete., and thus prepare the way 
for a survey of mental conditions. 

It is admitted that a child’s physical condi- 
tion often affects his mental condition. Since 
both are given as causes for retardation, a pre- 
liminary physical examination might well pre- 
cede an individual or a group intelligence test. 
The more data we have concerning the individu- 
al child, the better prepared we shall be to 
bring about his proper classification. 

An Age-Grade Distribution. 

These points considered, it would be best, 
perhaps, to make an age-grade distribution of 
all pupils in the school system before attempt- 
ing to give them physical or mental examina- 
tions. This is true particularly for those school 
systems so handicapped by lack of funds that 
a general survey of health and intelligence is 
not immediately possible. In such an instance 
specific attention can be paid to the retarded 
and accelerated children who probably need it 
more than those “at grade.” 

Having determined the number of retarded 
and accelerated pupils, it is possible to inaugur- 
ate a mental survey of these two groups with 
the purpose of assisting in their proper clas- 
according to their mental ability. 
For such a problem we have many measuring 
instruments. During the past five years they 
have been produced in abundance. In truth, 
it might be said that of the making of intelli- 
gence tests there is no end and attempting to 
determine what they measure and how is a 
weariness to the flesh. 

Uses and Abuses of Tests. 

There are many uses of intelligence tests. 
They have been employed to examine feeble- 
minded, delinquents, soldiers, policemen, fire- 
men, hoboes, superior children, candidates for 
employment, criminals, and college freshman. 
Further, they are now being used to classify 
school children of all degrees of intelligence and 


capacity or 


sification 





Measuring the Intelligence ofgSchool Pupils 


Prof. Harlan C. Hines, The University of Washington 


are being developed as important aids in voca- 
tional guidance. A still newer field into which 
they have been extended is that of the discovery 
of aptitudes, which promises to throw more 
light than any other recent development on the 
prevailing problem of guidance. 

Unfortunately, intelligence tests have fallen 
sometimes into the hands of persons who have, 
wilfully or no, perverted the purpose for which 
they were intended. For example, at a certain 
university a student was credited with having 
one of America’s 25 most brilliant minds be- 
cause he registered an exceptionally high score 
on a certain intelligence test; in a certain state 
high school pupils are being classified on the 
basis of intelligence tests alone, and a contribu- 
tor to one of our educational journals tells of 
having given all the mental tests in existence 
to a girl who was failing in her studies to 
reach the final conclusion that “her emotional 
tendencies toward the opposite sex were lead- 
ing her to waste her time.” 

We Need to “Calm Down.” 

Certainly, those of us who do see potential 
values in tests of intelligence need to calm 
down, take the center of the road and walk 
straight ahead, whistling, if necessary, to keep 
up our courage. If the children in our schools 
are to receive no benefit from these standard- 
ized examinations, the fact will be evident soon 
enough. As the situation now stands, the lack 
of benefit seems to come in the inability of ex- 
aminers to determine what to do with the re- 
sults of tests. 

Before we make a judgment of any or all in- 
telligence tests, let us admit that no such test 
yet produced will serve to measure all of an in- 
dividual’s intelligence; in fact, such a claim has 
never been made by sane thinkers in this field. 
Let us admit, also, that the intelligence test is 
comparable to the yard-stick or the anthropome- 
tric seales, faulty, perhaps, in slight imperfec- 
tions, but nevertheless a good measuring ‘in- 

trument in proportion to its degrees of gradu- 
ation. 

It has observation that 
those who declaim the loudest against the use 
of these instruments are those who are most in 
need of them. 
developed an animosity to the employment of 
intelligence and educational tests because of a 
fear that they were designed to bring out weak- 
nesses of the teacher not otherwise apparent. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. It 
may be said without fear of contradiction that 
intelligence tests are designed to aid in the 
proper classification of those examined; if they 
affect the teacher, it is only in the measure that 
they will show her how instruction may be im- 
proved. 


been the writer’s 


Then, again, many teachers have 


Improvement in Mechanics Needed. 

When we consider the mechanical side of the 
development of tests we need to recognize that 
three improvements will need to be made. 
First, the cost is sometimes prohibitive to those 
school systems with little available 
second, the directions for giving tests some- 
times are a bit hazy and at times too extensive, 
and third, ease of scoring is not the most attrac- 
tive talking point. Costs will doubtless be 
lowered when the demand for tests enables pub- 
lishers to issue them in enormous quantities; 
yet the problem of costs sinks into the back- 
ground when the savings by proper classification 
are tabulated. Directions for giving are being 
simplified in each succeeding production; pub- 
lishers who require that the examiner purchase 
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income ; 


somebody’s doctor’s dissertation to serve as an 
examiner’s guide must realize that such require- 
ment cuts down the sale and use of the tests. 
Scoring, also, is becoming a smaller problem 
with the introduction of improved stencils. 


Types of Intelligence Tests. 
Intelligence examinations fall into two gener- 


ai divisions, individual tests and group tests. 
Probably the best known of the individual tests 
is the Binet Scale, familiar to American edu- 
cators as the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests. The success of the Binet tests as 
a measure of individual ability raised the ques- 
tion as to whether it might not be possible to 
measure the ability of groups. Psychologists 
everywhere became interested in this question 
and many preliminary tests were devised, none 
of which was strikingly successful but all of 
which led up to the use of a group intelligence 
test in the United States Army. We now have 
approximately sixty intelligence tests for all 
grades and ages, one-fourth of which are in- 
dividual examinations. 
The Individual Difference Problem 

Having recognized that there is a problem of 
individual differences among children and that 
such differences do exist, it is entirely logical 
to turn toward a possible solution to the prob- 
lem. If the characteristics of children show de- 
grees of difference after they have begun their 
education, it holds that these differences were 
present before the children entered the doors of 
the school building. It holds, also, that if we 
are able to secure a measure of intelligence of 
children in the grammar grades, we are able to 
measure intelligence of children in the primary 
grades. However, it is not so easily accom- 
plished and examiners have reported that at- 
tempts to measure primary children by group 
tests have not been very successful, largely due, 
perhaps, to the types of tests heretofore em- 
ployed. 

It is assumed that the administrator, super- 
visor, research worker, or teacher considers the 
individual-difference problem a serious one; 
that there is a genuine desire to detect and 
classify these differences, in order that retarda- 
tion and failure may be at least partially elimi- 
nated. It is assumed also that within the 
school district there is an examiner or group of 
examiners so trained that an individual test for 
mental ability may be given. Having made 
such assumptions, and knowing that the in- 
dividual tesi is always a better measure of the 
individual than the group test, it may be recom- 
mended that before a child is allowed to enter 
the regular primary work he be given an indi- 
vidual test to determine his intelligence quo- 
tient; by so doing the mentally retarded may 
be detected and re-located and the superior 
children given the special attention they re- 
quire. 

Lack of time often has been given as an ex- 
cuse for failure to utilize individual tests, but 
a place in the school program should be created 
for them. If none of the local teachers is 
trained to such work, the administration may 
do well to employ some examiner of experience 
to work full time in testing entering children, 
the mentally retarded, and the superior or 
gifted children of any grade or age. Within 
recent months group intelligence tests have 
been so perfected that from their results it is 
possible to locate the inferior or superior child- 
ren as well as the normal. Herein lies an op- 
portunity to employ individual tests, to em- 
phasize or contradict the findings of the group. 
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The Classification of Pupils. 

Perhaps the greatest need in the examination 
of mentality today is the location and classifi- 
cation of the feebleminded. If a child has 
mental defects it is necessary to ascertain the 
degree of these defects before it is possible to 
decide upon either the content or method of in- 
struction suited to his training. It is a well 
known fact that not far from two percent of 
the children enrolled in our schools have a grade 
of intelligence which will never develop beyond 
the level which is normal for a child of 11 or 12 
years. Supt. Jones, of Cleveland, in a recent 
report, stated that four percent of the enroll- 
ment in that city were mentally ‘unable to carry 
the required work successfully. To assist in the 
training of such children, some school systems 
have provided development sch6ols or classes to 
which are sent those pupils not capable of learn- 
ing by the methods used in teaching normal 
children.’ 

The Problem of the Gifted Child. 

The individual test may also be used in clas- 
sifying children of superior intelligence. This 
group, of course, will be very small, and there 
is a question as to whether separate classes 
should be provided for them. Such an experi- 
ment has been tried and success claimed, but 
only the larger cities will furnish enough gifted 
children to maintain a class. In the smaller 
school systems the regular class may be divided 
into three groups: slow, normal, and rapid. 
This allows for rapid promotion of the superior 
group. Objection to this plan has been raised 
on the ground that the pupils are graduated at 
too early an age, especially at the end of the 
high school course. One way around this situ- 
ation is to require the young graduate to re- 
main in the high school longer and study sub- 
jects in the course pursued, thus gaining a 
broader educational foundation than is other- 
wise possible. 

Using the Group Test. 

The greater powers of analysis afforded by 
the individual test and the resultant possibility 
of securing a more accurate measure of ability 
gives it an advantage over the group test. On 
the other hand, the group test is a great time 
saver because a large number of persons may be 
measured at the same period. 
sued with individual tests always include a 
warning to the examiner to make the conditions 
of examining as nearly standard as possible. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on this 
point whetlier the individual or the group is be- 
ing examined. Order must be maintained, 
strict attention must be insisted upon, no in- 
terruption should be countenanced, and, above 
all, the subjects must know that they are to do 
just what they are told to do. 


Instructions is- 


It has been stated that group examining in 
the primary grades becomes more of a problem 
than that of the examination of older children. 
Directions are not so easily comprehended and 
the fact that children of such ages have not 
learned to read rapidly, if at all, make the re- 
sults incomparable with those achieved by child- 
ren of advanced classes. These deductions, 
based on the experience of many examiners, 
make it imperative, if we are to get a group 
measure of primary child?en, that we examine 
them with material based upon their level of 
comprehension. Test makers are fairly well 
agreed that the young child performs as desired 
when confronted with pictures rather than sen- 
tences. 

Measuring the First Grade. 

The difficulties encountered in testing the 
mental ability of primary children are most pro- 

*For an outline of this work as carried on in one 
city, see Hines’ “What Los Angeles is Doing With 


the Results of Testing,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, January, 1922. at: P 
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nounced in the measurement of the first grade. 
Since the use of pictures has been found to be 
the most advisable and since the picture com- 
pletion test alone does not secure the desired 
result, a picture test which will include the 
measurement of the greatest number of special 
abilities will furnish the most reliable measures. 
Such a test has been worked out in Detroit and 
recently published. Where there is not time to 
give each child an individual examination, a 
group test of such properties as the Detroit 
First Grade Intelligence Test will not only act 
as a time saver but will as nearly approximate 
the results of the individual test as any type of 
group test yet published. 
Measuring Grades Two and Three. 

In choosing a test for grades two and three, 
there are three things to be considered. First, 
the test must be simple—must fit the exper- 
ience and training of the child. Second, it 
must measure a wide range of special abilities. 
Third, it must not exceed the time limits of 
expectancy of endurance. Intelli- 
gence Examination Delta I, in the opinion of 


Haggerty’s 


the writer, more nearly meets these conditions 
than any such test for the same grades now on 
the market. 

“Delta 1” introduces the elements of a fore or 
practice exercise, a very desirable innovation, 
the purpose of which is to acquaint the child 
with the nature of the task he is about to per 
This, with the fact that it is prepared 
in the language of the children it is designed 


form. 


to test, make it an attractive and usable instru- 
ment. It has its drawbacks, chief of which is 
that it is rather difficult to score; the marks 
young children make are sometimes difficult to 
interpret. But 
enough to make the test less valuable than other 


the deficiency is not serious 
tests for the same grades. 
Measuring Grades Four, Five and Six. 
The National Intelligence Tests fit the same 
conditions as those ascribed to the Haggerty test. 
They 


pupils in grades three to eight, but will prob- 


were designed for the examination of 
ably secure better results in the grades indi 
cated above. It has been found that if we de- 
sire to measure the mental ability of school 
children our instruments must include gradu 
ations of school training. Especially is this 
true as we measure greater amounts of school 
Hence, the tests de 


signed for children above the third grade do 


experience. intelligence 
and will include the measurement of instruction 
in the fundamental school subjects. The Na- 
As in Delta 
I, they have the advantage of the fore-exercise 


tional Test meets this requirement. 


and the disadvantage of being difficult to score. 
It may be that the latter qualification will be 
eliminated in time, but it arises not only from 
the composition of the tests but from the type 
of performance of young children as well. 


Measuring Grades Seven to Twelve. 
Perhaps no test, whether intelligence or edu 
cational, has been produced which equals the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability in all of 
its ramifications. Considering its authorship, 
that is as it should be. ained 
by the revision of the Binet Scale and by help 


The experience £ 


ing to devise the National Tests, enabled Dr. 
Terman to standardize a test 
which is not only free from the objectionable 


compose and 


features of other group tests of intelligence but 
to add 


simplify the work of the examiner. 


many new mechanical devices which 

The Terman Group Test measures a wide 
range of abilities and does so within the time 
limits of the ordinary class period. It is of 
convenient given and easily 
scored, is prepared in the language of the child- 
ren it is designed to test, and carries all the 


size, is easily 






other’ advantages exhibited by any of our group 
intelligence tests. 
Other Tests of Intelligence. 

Nearly all of our group tests of intelli. 
gence are the outgrowth of Army Alpha, used 
during the world war to test soldiers in the 
United States army. The army test was com- 
posed from material taken very largely from q 
manuscript prepared by Dr. Arthur S. Otis, 
Since the close of the war it has been used ex- 
tensively for various purposes but, with the 
production of other tests, its use has more re 
cently been confined to the examination of mili- 
tary units such as R. O. T. C. organizations, 

The Chapman Trade Tests are an adaptation 
of the Army Trade Tests and serve as a mea- 
sure of finished ability. They will be found 
useful in trade and industrial schools and afford 
a quick measure of the amount and application 
of trade knowledge. 

The Otis General Examination was designed 
for commercial institutions and is especially 
graded to test applicants for clerical and exe 
It will be found valuable ag 
an aid to vocational guidance. 


cutive positions. 


The Thurstone Psychological Examination, 
which has been used very widely in colleges and 
universities, may be employed to examine high- 
school seniors to help determine whether they 
shall be recommended to higher institutions, 

The Thorndike Intelligence Examination ig 
adapted to the intelligence level of high-school 
graduates. It is being used as an entrance ex- 
amination in colleges and differentiates intelli- 
gence into at least twenty grades or degrees of 
ability. 

What Tests to Use. 

The writer’s experience as an examiner has 
given him opportunity to employ most of the 
A criti- 
eal examination of and experience in giving 
these tests has led to the conclusion that the 
tests listed in this article will, in most situa- 


best known of our intelligence tests. 


tions, produce the best results. 

Perhaps no one question in connection with 
as the time-worn 
“Which are the best tests to 
Usually the issue has been dodged by 
This is natural. Directors, 


testing is asked so frequently 
interrogation: 
use ?” 
research directors. 
altogether sure of 
over another, and 
they, of course, have had no desire to offend the 
authors of tests which have met with varying 


themselves, have not been 


the supremacy of one test 


degrees of success. 

[t is felt, however, that it is quite possible 
to recommend a list of intelligence tests to be 
used in public schools without inviting atten- 
tion to the shortcomings of other instruments 
designed to meet the same issues. To form an 
opinion of the validity and reliability of a test 
requires the assembling of all information pos- 
sible, the testimony of examiners, the scores re- 
ported, and a thorough and conscientious exam- 
instruments by 
workers who have the opportunity not only to 
act as examiners in the field but who may 
make the critical analysis possible in a labora- 
tory. Such steps have been taken, and the tests 
treated in this article have been classified as 
those most nearly meeting the present needs of 
the greatest 


ination of such measuring 


number of our school organiza- 
tions. 
Statistical Treatment of Results. 


In the statistical treatment of the results of 


intelligence tests, the examiner may use the 
formula employed in interpreting educational 


tests. The arithmetic mean, with its standard 
deviation, or the median, with its quartile de- 
viation, will serve as shorthand methods of re- 
cording achievement. When there is opportun- 
ity or desire to show the existence of a tend- 
ency of two traits to vary together, such as in- 
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telligence and silent reading ability, the inter- 
preter may resort to the coefficient of correla- 
tion, the Spearman rank difference method with 
a few cases and the Pearson product moment 
method with many cases. met 

In the interpretation of the results of indi- 
vidual tests, the examiner will use the chrono- 
al age, the mental age, and the intelligence 


logi« ag 
The chronological age of a child is 


quotient. 
his actual age in number of years he has lived; 
his mental age, simply expressed, is his actual 
seore registered on a test divided by the number 
of months in a calendar year; and his intelli- 
gence quotient (1.Q.) is the ratio of his mental 
age to his chronological age (mental age divided 
by chronological age). Within the past few 
months the I. Q. has been used in interpreting 
the results of group tests. In such instance 
the median intelligence score of a group is 
divided by the standard score (norm) for the 
test, to get the class I. Q. The unreliability 
of the standard score lessens the reliability of 
such intelligence quotient, and until norms are 
more firmly established, this procedure cannot 
be definitely recommended for general practice. 
Discrepancies Accompanying General Use. 
Attention is invited here to certain discre- 
pancies accompanying the general use of intel 
ligence tests. First, there are a few research 
workers who maintain that rate of work in in- 
telligence examinations should receive little, if 
any, emphasis—that a child may be very bright 
but very slow to perform on a test of mental 
ability. If we grant the latter to b true, we 
shall have to answer the former contention by 
referring to the purposes back 
ing (particularly that of the 
schools), that we are trying to prepare child- 
ren for the activities in which they will be en- 
gaged after they have left the schoolroom. 


of school train 


ele mentary 


Certainly there are few who would argue that 
present age of rapid 


those who know 


the businsss w rid, in the 
production, will find room for 
but who must be allow: d their 
to do. We have our intelligent 
there must be a place for them; but the slow 
measuring 


own rate of speed 
laggards and 


ones are not 
tendencies to find out how well our 


typical, and we are 
central 
school groups are prepared to meet conditions o! 
life outside the school. Moreover, we must think 
of intelligence as synonymous with mental 
ability, and the latter involves rate of work. 
The question is not only how well does the 
child perform, but how quickly does he perform 
well? Again, we do not place so rhuch empha- 
sis upon what the child can do as upon vigag 

1a 


measurement of his ability only leads up to the 


does do, under certain stated conditions. 


measurement of his achievement. 

Second. on the basis of the disadvantage of 
the fact that no one knows much about the ex- 
act abilities tested by various kinds of test ma- 
terial, the authors of group tests often have re- 
sorted to the correlation of the results of their 
tests with 
with teachers’ marks in 
a test is to be successful 
some authors claim excellency in their tests be- 


estimates of intelligence, 


school 


it must sell; in fact, 


teachers’ , 
work, ete. If 


cause the sales have reached into hundreds of 
thousands. But wide usage of a test has often 
resulted from the failure of the school public 
critically to analyze its form and content; now 
, stage of analysis, and some 


to keep their 


we have reached the 
authors, presumably tests alive, 
have utilized the correlation table in an unwar 
ranted manner. 

A prevalent practice is to give a group test 
to children whose intelligence quotients have 
been secured through the use of the Stanford- 
Binet. Should a high positive correlation re- 
sult, it is assumed that the two tests are of 


equal or almost equal value. The claim is with 
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out foundation unless qualified by a descrip- 
tion of the subjects examined. Children with 
high intelligence quotients consistently will 
make high seores on group tests selected for 
the measurement of average intelligence. It 
might follow, then, that children with low TI. 
Q.’s would make low scores on such group tests; 
hut this does not always hold, especially where 
the group test includes the picture supplement 
element. 

Again, a test is correlated with teachers’ ‘es- 
timates of intelligence and, in case of a high 
positive correlation, the test is advertised as 
heing very reliable. Estimates of intelligence 
are doubtless influenced by performance in 
school work, and we know that mental ability 
and school performance often tend in opposite 
directions. 

A few tests have been marketed on the claim 
that they show a high correlation with 
teachers’ marks. It is well to correlate the two. 
to show teachers that the ability of children is 
often not evidenced in school performance, but 
it has been the writer’s experience that such 
correlations subtract from rather than add to 
the acceptance of the test as highly reliable. 

Some authors of tests in certain school sub- 
jects have advanced the theory that, because 
there has been evidence of a high correlation 
between their tests and certain tests of intel- 
ligenee, it is possible to substitute a test of 
language ability, silent reading ability, or 
ability in arithmetic, ete., for the intelligent 
test, thereby gaining a measure of school per- 
formance and intelligent at the same time. 
When we consider the criteria on which intelli- 
gence tests are selected, this theory is not 
If a test mea- 
sures but one special ability it should be ad- 
vertised as doing that and nothing more. 


worthy of serious discussion. 


Third, as sarlier in this 
article, some attempts have been made to clas- 
sify school children on the basis of the results 
of intelligence tests alone. The presence of the 
intelligent school child who does poor work in 
curricular subjects and the child of normal 
intelligence who does excellent school work 
scheme of its element of fairness. 
promote the child whose index of 
is high, whether he does well in 
school work or not? 


was pointed out 


robs_ this 
Shall we 
brightness 
It would be much fairer 
to promote the child of normal intelligence be- 
cause of excellence of achievement; yet we must 
first measure intelligence in order to determine 
the nature of normal intelligence, and who has 
it. 

[f we adhere to the above plan, taking the 
children in whatever grade they are found to 
be, we shall be compelled to transfer some fresh- 
men to the senior class and, unfortunately, some 
seniors to the freshman class. A _ scientific 
study of this situation would doubtless throw 
some light on the problem of what shall be 
included in the course of study and what school 
subjects the child may fail to take and still 
be trained sufficiently to master higher educa- 
tion or to take up whatever challenges he meets 
in life outside. 

A saner solution of this problem probably 
lies in the combination of two types of mea- 
sures—the intelligence test and the education- 
al test. A child who seores high in both in- 
telligence and school achievement is a safe sub- 
ject for promotion. A child who seores aver- 
age in intelligence and high in school achieve- 
ment may safely be promoted also. A child of 
low intelligence will not score high in school 
work, especially when measured by standard- 
ized tests, and the schools will need to make 
special provision for his training. But shall 
the gifted child be permitted to “skip” certain 
subjects? How important are the subjects he 
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omits, in 
knows? 
Urgent Need in High Schools. 

The writer holds to the thesis that intelli- 
gence tests should only be used in conjune- 
tion with educational tests in general practice, 
but the present situation in our high schools 
and colleges points toward the use of intelli- 
gence tests in a way not yet emphasized. Over- 
crowding in our higher’ institutions has 
caused them to raise the standards of scholar- 
ship in the admission of new students. This 
condition makes it imperative that secondary 
schools adopt scientifie means of evaluating the 
achievement and ability of their pupils; a so- 
lution of the problem is not reached when ad- 
ministrators permit a laxity in the operation 
of the marking system. 

Further, 
challenge to the 


light of his future needs? Who 


world has issued a 

For the past four 
years there have been more workers than posi- 
tions and for the next few years that condition 
will probably continue to exist. It leaves busi- 
ness men in a position to select only the more 
capable, and schoolmen and women are. going 
to be expected to know which of their pupils 
are the more capable. 

With colleges admitting prospective students 
on the basis of their ability to pass intelligence 
examinations, and with institutions 
increasingly higher qualifications 
in applicants for positions, aside from the fact 
that many business houses are already using 
intelligence tests to weed out the untrained, it 
is essential that something be done in the high 
schools toemeet these situations. 

Tests and the Superintendent. 

The school superintendent, called upon to in- 
terpret school methods and achievements to the 
questioning public has an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to present facts where once he offered 
The organization which 
looks to the schools for its employees need no 
longer complain of the inefficient products of 
the classroom; in the more progressive schools 
these products are measured and the results of 
the measurements may be secured from the re- 
cords of the school offices. 

Again, the irate parent, always a thorn in 
the side of the administrator, in cases of dire 
necessity may be referred to scientific reports 
of the various performances of his child. The 
taxpayer, also, who shouts his disapproval of 
the high cost of schooling, may be silenced by 
the convincing evidence of practical economy 
in the scientific placement of children passing 
through the schools. 

Tests and the Board of Education. 

One very encouraging aspect of the measure- 
the open-minded attitude 
taken by progressive members of boards of edu- 
vation. Reports of activities in such cities as 
Detroit, Richmond, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Oakland, Denver, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Seattle, and many others, 
indicate that much thought has been given to 
the problem of scientific placement of school 
pupils. The general purpose back of all pub- 
lie school work is training for leadership. That 
purpose comes more and more into the fore- 
ground as we go higher through the various 
The grammar-school graduate 
will lead those who do not receive grammar- 


the business 


schools. 


business 
demanding 


fancies. business 


ment situation is 


school divisions. 


school training; the high sehool graduate will 
lead those who do not receive high school train- 
ing; and the university graduate will, it is in- 
creasingly evident, lead those who fail to com- 
plete the work of the higher divisions. 

A difference in individual characteristics will 
prevent many from becoming leaders, but many 
fail to though endowed with 
qualities for leadership, because of inadequate 

(Concluded on Page 135) 


achieve, even 
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Mitchell of Montana 


John Dexter. 


The space enclosed within the four walls of 
the ordinary schoolhouse is a sufficient work- 
shop for most schoo] superintendents, but now 
and then we find one whose work and studies 
cannot be held within such cramped quarters, 
one whose activities extend out into the homes 
and hearts of the people of the community, even 
into the bleak shack of the homesteader, fifty 
miles out on the endless dryland prairie. 

Such a one is Frank N. Mitchell, superintend- 
ent of schools at Poplar, Montana. Five years 
ago the school system at that place was a 
wreck,—today it stands as a model of efficiency 
and service. When Mitchell went in there he 
was advised that he would stay a year at the 
most—he has been there five years, and if the 
sentiment of the people counts he can stay the 
rest of his life. 

He has done some remarkable work up there 
in school district number nine of Roosevelt 
County, but it has not been because of any 
superior educational qualifications or because 
of exceptional talents or pedagogical training. 
He averages well up in all of these, but many 
others with far higher ratings in these matters 
would probably have lasted just about the al- 
lotted twelve months. He has won out first of 
all because he was a man among the men of 
his district, and secondly because he did not 
let the walls of his schoo] shut him in. He was 
bigger than his school—his district was his 
classroom and every living being in his dis- 
trict was his pupil. He sometimes taught from 
books, but he taught men and women, boys 
and girls. 


For four consecutive years drought had come 
upon the farmers of the Poplar country. 
Spring after spring the homesteaders planted 
their good seed, and year after year the hot 
withering July suns shriveled up the tender 
plants and there were no harvests. Then when 
the fall of 1920 arrived and a fair crop was as- 
sured the price of wheat dropped where it 
searcely paid to ship it. The effect of so many 
disappointments coming one after the other may 
well be imagined. Farmers and townspeople 
were in the depths of discouragement and that 
which we conveniently speak of as morale had 
just about reached the breaking point. 


Then it was that Frank Mitchell, instead of 
packing up and going to pleasanter climes as 
so many would have done, demonstrated that 
he was bigger than his job. He saw that what 
was needed among his people out there on the 
farms and ranches was entertainment, diversi- 
fication, something to get their minds away 
from their disappointments. Within a week he 
had a very presentable troupe of home talent 
entertainers assembled, bought a portable organ, 


‘ secured the service of a dozen automobiles and 


from the middle of September to the first of 
December, once, twice and three nights a week, 
Frank Mitchell and his troupe put on their en- 
tertainments in the country communities. 
Sometimes in rural schools, sometimes in barns, 
sometimes in the great» open. Crowds were 
small at first but as word spread that the pro- 
grams were really, worth while, more and more 
came until it was nothing at all to see the 
farm folks packed into a little one room school 
until there was scarcely room for the perform- 
ers. 


Communities 35 and 40 miles out in the 
country were visited and often the string of 
ears bearing the weary entertainers would get 
back home to Poplar just as the sun of a new 
day was coming up over the eastern prairie. 
When the novelty had worn off the perform- 

















FRANK N. MITCHELL, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Poplar, Montana. 


ances became real work for the little band of 
who so nobly offered their 
services but never a grumble was heard and 
not one left the ranks. The spirit and enthusi- 
asm of Mitchell kept them going until the 
severe winter weather of early December forced 
them to give up for the rest of the season. 
The following September found Mitchell 
with his fall program arranged, and ready with 


men and women 


his little company of the year before, for ap. 
other season of rural entertainments. There 
were some changes however. The county 
agricultural agent and the farm bureau had 
been induced to help with the meetings. A 
portable moving picture outfit was purchased, 
films of both educational and entertainment 
value were secured, and arrangements made 
with the agricultural extension service for an 
occasional speaker on important farm topics, 
Thus the farmers and their families were not 
only provided with entertainment but at the 
same time they were receiving the best instrue- 
tion that could be provided to help them ‘in 
the operation of their farms. The meetings 
were even more popular than the year before 
and the attendance greater than ever. When 
the present winter brought the entertainments 
to a close it is safe to say that there was scarce- 
ly a man, woman or child in that part of the 
state that had not attended at least one of the 
meetings. 


Such is the work of Frank Mitchell. A work 
that scarcely comes under the category of duty 
in the book of the old time schoolmaster, but 
a work which fits wonderfully well in the scheme 
of life and events in the great northwest. In 
the years to come when the new comers of to- 
day have become the old timers, when comfort- 
able homes have replaced the homesteader’s 
shack, when farming systems have become es- 
a firm and profitable basis, and 
when most of us have been forgotten, a grate- 
ful prosperous people in northeastern Montana 
will hold in their hearts a glowing remembrance 
of a real man,—Frank N. Mitchell, who was 
bigger than his school. 


tablished on 


What kind of an Architect do You want 
to Employ? 


W. W. Beach, Sioux City, Iowa 


From time to time the School Board Journal 
has offered its subscribers gratuitous advice on 
the subject of the proper way to select an archi- 
tect. It has been said that advice is the cheap- 
est thing one can give and is too often rated at 
the same value by its recipient. But, timely 
and wholesome advice should always be wel- 
comed. 

Be that as it may, we feel that members of 
boards of education the country over still fre- 
quently overlook the fact that one of the most 
important of their duties lies right here—in the 
selection of an architect for a proposed new 
building. 

As is true of the other professions, there are 
all sorts and conditions of practitioners in this 
important vocation. Unfortunately however, 
architecture is not, in most of our states, hedged 
about by legal restrictions which tend to keep 
the ignoramus, the novice, the crook and the 
charlatan to the irreducible minimum. 

For many reasons the practice of architecture, 
like the business of building, offers many attrac- 
tions to this sort.of gentry. The sale of their 
services is made easier by the fact that so large 
a number of the members of our boards of edu- 
cation are people without previous experience in 
a major building operation. 

The average high-class architect is seldom a 
good salesman, frequently has to be sought out 
by his prospective clients, whereas the average 
school board sit in session and allow architects 
to wait upon them. This custom gives all the 
advantage to the wrong kind of solicitor, in 
fact makes the selection of one of his ilk more 
than probable. 

We are not going to try to influence boards in 
small towns and country communities to break 
away from this vustom, but we would like to 


offer a few “don’ts” for their assistance and 
guidance: 

1. Don’t employ an architect because of a low 
fee. The rate of the American Institute of 
Architects is 4 per cent for services without 
supervision and two per cent additional for su- 
pervision. It is frequently advisable to employ 
a man at the former rate and then make some 
special arrangement with him for supervision by 
trips, he maintaining a superintendent at the 
site and charging the district for such services. 
The Journal would be glad to submit the details 
of such a contract to anyone interested. 

2. Don’t employ an architect unless he is well 
recommended by former clients. 

3. Don’t employ an architect who has not 
been well prepared by education and experience 
under other architects. 

4. Don’t employ an architect who is sus- 
pected of improper dealing with contractors. 

5. Don’t employ an architect who limits his 
service by charging contractors for the privilege 
of figuring on his work. 

Recently, contractors were invited to figure a 
certain school job under the following condi- 
tions: 

“1. Each contractor or sub-contractor wish- 
ing to figure this work will forward to the Archi- 
tect’s office, a deposit of $25.00. He will then 
receive a complete set of plans and specifica- 
tions. 

“9. After the closing of the bids the contrac- 
tors will return the plans and specifications in 
good order to the office of the architects and re- 
ceive $15.00 of the original deposit. 

“3. Should any contractor fail to submit a 
bid after having obtained a set of plans, he will 
forfeit the entire deposit. 
(Concluded on Page 135) 
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Graphic Aids in School Administration 


Article Three: Establishing Routine Through Graphs 


E. L. Bowman, Dire ctor of Vocational Education, Erie Pa. 


Routine is the customary or regular course 
of business or official duties; any regular course 
of action or procedure adhered to through 
force of habit (Webster; detailed method of 
procedure regularly followed (Standard; the 
regular habit or practice of business, official 
duties regularly pursued (Lewts. In these de- 
finitions there is the constant element of re- 
gularity or habitual performance. This is the 
logical sequence to the second principle enunci- 
ated by Surgeon Bell. Our problem is how to 
establish this regular performance through 
graphic methods and visual appeal. 

Establishing routine is one of the most im- 
portant duties of an executive. If no form of 
routine is established, if there is no habitual 
way of doing the work in the various units of 
the business, there is confusion, duplication of 
effort, waste of energy, uncertainty, lack of 
teamwork, chaos. One employee may be talk- 
ing and thinking in terms of the metric system, 
another in the English measure; one may be 
duplicating the performance of another, going 
over the same ground after him, because there 
is no clearly defined division of duties, or state- 
ment of lines of authority and responsibility. 

Establishing the right routine is difficult. 
This does not mean that it is not worth time 
and thought on the part of the executive. If 
any routine at all is measurably better then no 
uniformity of practice, surely it pays to refine 
Surely 
habitual performance organized to the point 
where it most nearly meets the needs of the 


practice to a high degree of efficiency. 


business will save more than its cost in the 
time and energy saved in gathering and trans- 
mitting data, in simplified performance of the 
customary repetitive duties of subordinates, in 
coordination of all activities and in elimination 
of waste motions, waste reports, wasted time, 
wasted money, wasted effort. 

There is searcely a state school system in the 
country that has not in the past called for un- 
necessary statistics in the compilation of its an- 
Much 
of the data thus demanded on pain of forfeiture 
of state subsidy was never used, but was em- 


nual reports from subordinate districts. 


balmed somewhere in a bulky printed volume. 
This was never read, but was relegated to the 
task of holding the door open on windy days. 
If we assume that the report in question re- 
quired an average of three hours unnecessary 
work on the part of each district secretary, 
there would be wasted in a state of two thousand 
subordinate districts the equivalent of 750 days 
of eight hours each, or an aggregate of almost 
two and one-half years of one clerk’s time, in 
the task of compilation of material never to be 
used. This condition exists in a lesser measure 
in certain cities. 


Executives, therefore, should be careful:to set 
up only such routine as is necessary. It should 
not be forgotten that it is just as important to 


cut off unnecessary practice as to create neces- 
Here the 


diseussed 


sary new channels of activity. 
straight line is the ideal, as will be 
late r. 

In like manner it may be shown that much 
energy is unproductively consumed in poorly 


planned routine work. Even such a common 


job as arranging cards alphabetically may be 
time-saving 
An executive may allow his subordinates 
to muddle along until they chance upon a good 
method of procedure, or he may establish™ the 


arranged on a labor saving and 
basis. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION. 

I. A single mind in control, from which the 

plan of action and the directing authority 
must emanate. 

II. Subdivision of delegated authority in con- 
formity with the branches of the organiza- 
tion. 

III. The recognition of areas of discretion cor- 
responding to subdivisions of authority, 
but within the range of loyalty to the end 
in view or mission. 

IV. The determination of a mission and the 
promulgation of a general scheme or plan 
for attainment. 

V. The exercise of a system of inspection. 

Quoted by permission, The Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute. 


one best way and require this method to be 
followed. 

Let us assume for a moment that our exe- 
cutive does not realize the value of establish- 
ing the right routine, and hence allows his sub- 
ordinates to set up their own standards of habi- 
tual practice. What, conceivably, results? 
One stenographer spells fearfully and wonder- 
fully, writes her letters double space with no 
margins to speak of, and dates the letters 
4/3/22. Which does she mean, fourth month 
and third day or third month and fourth day, 
March 4 or April 3? Another adheres to dic- 
tionary spellings, uses single spaces with wide 
margins, and writes the date, “March fourth, 
1922.” Still another has no system at all, makes 
no carbon for filing, judging that it is not neces- 
sary to file a copy of an outgoing letter so long 
as the incoming message is cared for. Some 
reports are submitted scrawled in pencil on 
butcher’s paper, while others arrive written in 
the violet ink on scented notepaper. One work- 
er does his tasks in a way that requires three 
hours per unit of work, while another has dis- 
covered a method of performing the same task 
in 25 minutes. 

As a result of such conditions, most of his 
executive’s time is taken up in guessing what 
the reports mean, in explaining why A takes 
seven times as long as B to do a given piece of 
work, in endeavoring to explain omissions made 
by the one stenographer, and in trying to piece 
together from memory just what he said in the 
Smith-Burris letter of which no carbon was 
kept. This executive finds he has not time to 
do creative thinking and constructive work, be- 
cause his time is spent in untangling the snarls 
made by his subordinates. He is always tired 
and worn out from handling petty details which 
properly should be taken care of by others in 
accordance with the executive’s plan. 


Had our administrator made some study of 
problems akin to the above, following his deci- 
sions by publishing them to his subordinates, 
he could have saved time, energy, and money 
through establishing standard materials for 
customary jobs. His workers would go about 
their tasks with apparent precision, and yet 
would not be overworked. Remember that team- 
work never comes until every player knows pre- 
cisely what the other players of the team should 
do and will do in a given situation. 


The following is a case in point: The gener- 
al manager of a large milk company believed 
that he should handle all the problems of the 
company, that he should sign all papers and 
make all decisions. He tried to supervise per- 
sonally all the work of the company, without 
establishing customary ways of doing things. He 
was swamped with detail. The inevitable result 
was that he had a nervous breakdown. While he 
was convalescing, he used his enforced leisure 
to plan a form of routine which would care for 
the very tasks that had broken him. He ex- 
pressed that plan in a chart, through which he 
fixed, impressed and visualized to each employe 
that employe’s responsibility and field for ini- 
tiative. (Refer again to Surgeon Bell’s Five 
Points.) The result was that others were soon 
doing the routine work in accordance with the 
manager’s plans, and that sound principle of or- 
ganization were being carried out. The first 
effect on the executive was that this gave him 
time to think out an improved method of manu- 
facture whereby he saved his company five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 


Edward N. Hurley, former director of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in Collier’s 
Weekly for July 2, 1921, says, “A well organized 
business tries to prevent buck-passing; it puts 
responsibility on individuals. Foe 
Our type of human being grows only according 
to the responsibility placed upon him.” 


John H. van Deventer, editor of Industrial 
Management, says, “Routine is the backbone of 
business and energy. It must be perfected be- 
fore our creative thoughts and the resulting new 
ideas can be fully capitalized.” This ideal should 
be constantly before the mind of every executive. 
School administrators especially are often 
charged with laxness in system and routine. 


Granted that we recognize the need and value 
of establishing right routine; what, then, is 
the method we must follow in solving this prob- 
lem ¢ 

















FIG. 1. 
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THE ROUTINE BOOK. : ; 
Outside cover shows label which designates the place where this particular book belongs. The blueprint is 
reinforced with cloth rings and folds compactly to 8%x11 size. 

Fig. 5 gives details of this chart. 
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The task of setting up right routine falls na- 
turally into two divisions: first, that of. decid- 
ing on right routine; second, that of putting 
the routine into practice. The first part of the 
problem may be approached in four stages or 
steps. First, the executive must think out his 
solution of the situation, setting up tentative 
aims and methods. At this stage there are no 
substitues for originality and initiative. The 
executive himself must be firmly grounded on 
the laws of business organization and must ap- 
ply these laws to the situation at hand. No 
amount of outside aid will help here. Solution 
of the problem will be assisted tremendously, 
however, by some form of imaging or visualiz- 
ing of the plan. The executive must present 
the plan clearly to himself before he can pre- 
sent it to his associates. As an engineer studies 
a new machine on his drafting board, so the 
executive must visualize his plan to see if it 
will work. The man who thinks things through 
on paper has a vast advantage over the man 
who tries to carry the process entirely “in his 


head.” 


The second stage is concerned with putting 
the plan through its paces experimentally. The 
plan is put into complete form, either in writ- 
ing or in chart, and is inspected to find if it is 
well designed. Here again it is easier to test 
an objective plan than a subjective one, a plan 
all in imagination, that will not stay put. 


The third stage is the presentation of the 
complete inspected plan to the staff, who test 
it and discuss its possible bearings on the duties 
of each. Edward A. Filene, the Boston mer- 
chant, in his rules for developing a good idea 
says, “Have your plan criticized in advance by 
those it will affect, and by anyone else that can 
be helpful. Our plans are bound to be criticized 
either before or after they are put into opera- 
tion. If we have them criticized in advance, 
the chances are that they will be more favor- 
ably received, and even defended as their own 
ideas, by those upon whom they depend for suc- 
cess.” 


Fourth, after the plan has been discussed, 
appraised from every angle, and amended, a 
Graft of the routine as adopted should be drawn 
up and placed in the hands of every employe 
it will affect. This draft must be compact so 
that it may readily be referred to; it must be 
clear and easily understood to prevent misinter- 
pretations; and it must be comprehensive, cover- 
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FIG. 2. MAP-CHART OF PAYROLL PROCEDURE. 


Note that this shows clearly the origin, handling and 
disposition of each document. 
ing all conceivable situations that may arise 
within its field. 

Here again the graph or chart renders a most 
conspicuous service. By means of such a de- 
vice we can lay out in map form the adminis- 
trative systems of the schools in the same way 
that a transporation system is shown, depicting 
terminal points and intermediate stations, and 
the origin, routing and ultimate disposition of 
routine. By a chart the entire system of rou- 
tine is kept before the eye at a glance; the in- 
terrelation of details is shown; and the rela- 
tions of individuals other become 
readily apparent. 

The easy mental visualization made possible 
by the chart is one of the 
favor. Further, 
tions easy by showing not only detail but the 
system in its entirety. 


with each 


strong points in its 
it makes supervision of func- 


with a chart it 
is possible to make definite assignment of duties 
and to give instructions regarding these duties. 
Where routine is charted, it is necessary only 
to designate the position of the worker or the 
field of responsibility he is to cover to find his 
duties already explained. 

Obviously, where many units of routine are 
to be employed, the directions to members of 
the organization become bulky. To protect the 
directions and keep them together, they should 
be placed in a loose-leaf binder. Figure 1. 
shows the outside and inside of a “routine book” 
as used in an Eastern school system. The chart 
displayed will be discussed in detail later. It 
is much better to have a routine book for the 
guidance of subordinates rather than to depend 
upon verbal directions, 
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This type of chart groups duties of each agent together. 


Compare with Figs. 2, 4 and 5. 


teachers to know where to draw upon tradition- 
al methods of doing things. 

The routine book illustrated contains in ad- 
dition to the charts, circular letters of informa- 
tion on detailed methods of procedure, a com- 
plete set of forms as used in this department, 
of school work, reports of committees in which 
the instructor is interested, memorandum letters 
from the director, and a copy of the lesson plan 
of the teacher for the current week. 

It should be remembered that the routine book 
must be inspected quite as regularly and as 
carefully as any other part of the equipment of 
a given subordinate. Without inspection we 
cannot be sure that the instructor is exercising 
the proper care in informing himself on re- 
quirements. 

To keep two or more involved systems of 
routine in the mind simultaneously for purposes 
of comparison is well nigh impossible to the 
average person. To compare the same system 
through the use of graphic charts is an easy 
matter. Through such comparisons standard- 
ization can be readily effected. 

There are two main divisions of charts; charts 
of procedure,.and charts of comparison. The 
latter were discussed in Article Two of this 
series, (February, 1922.) The charts of proce- 
dure now hold our attention. 

Charts of procedure are of four general types; 
first, map charts, which represent the office in 
conventionalized map form, with paths of differ- 
ent routine units shown like 
from official to official; 
duty, charts,” 


railroads running 
“function, or 
which specify the functions or 
duties of each factor in turn; third, “travel- 
line charts,” socalled, representing the order of 
treatment by different individuals by a line zig- 
zagging from one column to another; and fourth 
“progression charts,” a modification from the 
Travel-line type in which the line is made as 


second, 


nearly straight as possible, the inscription show- 
ing the individual responsible for the next -ac- 
tion together with his duties. 

Map charts can be used in plotting routine 
where there are not too many individuals con- 
nor too complicated action to be taken 
by each one. In Figure 2 
of a large school system, 


cerned, 
payroll procedure 
eight individuals or 
agents are concerned, and three forms or docu- 
ments. Document A, time report, originates 
with the principal of the school, (A1) is for- 
warded to the payroll clerk, who makes the ex- 
tensions and computations for retirement funds 
and forwards the rolls to the syperintendent for 
approval of time and personnel. When the pay- 
roll clerk receives the approved time sheets, she 
draws the necessary checks. These she trans- 
mits to the secretary, who draws a voucher form 
covering the total, and submits it with the time 
sheets to the finance committee, who authorizes 
the expenditure of money. Thus validated, the 
supply clerk distributes the checks to the prin- 
cipals, who in turn hand them to the teachers 
for whom they are drawn. Meanwhile the 
voucher has been sent to the disbursing bank 
which ‘thonors the checks as they are presented. 
The chart shows that the time sheets come to 
rest in the payroll file, while the canceled checks 
and the voucher are filed in the business office 
finally, as a record of the transaction. The time 
sheet travels six times, and is acted upon four 
times; the checks travel through seven pairs 
of hands including the maker; while the vouch- 
er travels at least four times. 

A map chart of routine is thus seen to be 
little more than a conventionalized plan of the 
office with respect to a given unit of routine. 
Its advantage lies in showing how closely a 
given routine approached the ideal of straight- 
line travel. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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The American School Tax Problem 


What are the New and Feasible Sources of Revenue? 


In the second article of this series we pointed 
out the relative expediency and effectiveness of 
the realty and personal property tax. In this 
article the writer to discuss the 
property tax in the light of income taxation 
as a revenue producing instrument. 


proposes 


In order to arrive at some conclusions as 
to the new sources of revenue that may be 
opened in support of popular education we must 
first be clear as to the fundamentals that must 
be observed. Many of the proposals thus far 
made have fallen by the wayside because they 
were based upon false conceptions of primary 
principles in taxation. 

To begin with there are two recognized sys- 
tems of taxation which have been employed 
for centuries by the leading countries of the 
world and which have found recognition in 
the United States. These are the socalled 
property tax and the income tax. 

The countries of Europe have in the main 
long discarded the property tax, because of its 
inequities, and have resorted to the income tax 
principle. The one is based upon the selling 
value of physical and intangible property, name 
ly land and the improvements thereon, and se- 
curities representing wealth. The other is based 
upon income, or in other words, upon the fin- 
ancial ability to bear tax burdens. 

The Property Tax System. 

It will here be noted that the value of property 
for taxation purposes is based upon its selling 
value, and not upon its earning power. The 
price fixed in a sale of property, where there 
is on the one hand a willing buyer and on the 
other a willing seller, establishes the value for 
assessment or taxation purposes. 

The inequities which arise out of this prob- 
lem are found in the various and varying earn- 
ing qualities of properties of similar selling 
value. For instance, two store buildings located 
in close proximity may differ vastly as to the 
earning value, aside from their selling value. 
The one may be occupied by a tenant and 
earn a good rental, while the other may be va- 
Never- 
theless the one property owner must pay the 


cant and constitute a loss to the owner. 


same tax that is paid by the other. 

This applies to all forms of physical property, 
whether it be residence, business or factory 
property. The location of land and the im- 
provements thereon serve as the guide to valua- 
tion, and like location and like improvements 
result in like valuation. Thus, the unproduc- 
tive is taxed alike with the productive. 

Frequently vacant property having no earn- 
ing power of any kind, nor future speculative 
or rising value, will eat itself up in taxes. It 
is not infrequent that the owner of unproduc- 
tive property has paid in taxes, in addition to 
the original purchase price, enough to aggre- 
gate twice over the value of his land. The de- 
linquent tax sales of lands by public authori- 
ties is common in this country, and represents 
the tremendous losses incurred through a faulty 
system of taxation. 

“The general property tax is as destitute of 
theoretical justification” says Prof. Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, a recognized authority “as it is in 
practical operation. It is a failure from a 
triple standpoint of history, theory and practice. 
America, the only great, remains deaf to the 
warnings of history.” 

Another authority A. ©. Pleydell, Secretary 
of the New York Tax Reform Association, Says: 


Article III 


William George Bruce 


“All taxation—municipal, state or national— 
should conform to correct principles. Our 
political divisions for the collection and spend- 
ing of public money do not alter economic laws. 
They do, however, raise practical administra- 
tive questions. Municipalities have to consid- 
er not merely what ought to be taxed, but 
what cam be taxed. Certain taxes can be col- 
lected successfully by state or nation, though 
the tax otherwise may be undesirable. Other 
taxes cannot be collected fairly by small dis- 
tricts, whatever may be argued in their favor. 

“In discussing local taxation no sharp line 
need be drawn between municipalities, in the 
restricted sense of cities, and other local tax 
districts, as their problems are much the same. 
It is in the cities, however, that the general 
property tax has broken down most completely, 
and this is the first problem to consider.” 

Taxation of Personal Property. 

The taxation of personal property, tangible 
and intangible, is a recognized failure and has 
long been discarded by the older nations. In 
this country, too, it is less popular than it 
was years ago. Its inefficiency as a tax yield- 
ing instrument has been conclusively demon- 
strated. 


The taxation of intangible personal property, 
it is well established, is difficult of administra- 
tion and at no time thoroughly efficient as a 
revenue producer. Experience has demonstra- 
ted that a great portion of intangible property 
ean be secreted, and therefore can escape, and 
does escape taxation. Thus, while personal 
property tax laws remain on the statute books 
of the several states, many of them remain un- 
enforced. Where the attempt to enforce them 
is made they cause an injustice to the man who 
honestly reveals his possessions because he car- 
ries also in part the burdens of the tax evader 
or dodger. 

The United States is the last of the great 
countries of the world to cling to the antiquated 
property tax principle. The countries of 
Europe have long recognized the inequities in- 
volved in its operation and shortcomings in its 
application and services as a revenue yielding 
instrument. 

The failure of the personal property tax is 
well described by A. C. Pleydell of the New 
York Tax Reform Association: “Under 
modern conditions, personal property cannot be 
fairly and completely reached by the usual meth- 
ods of local assessment. The fact has been re- 
cognized by the states which have adopted 
special taxes on certain personal property, which 
is thereby given local exemption. In _ the 
states where the old system prevails, and in 
theory of law, almost all personal property is 
liable to local assessment, it is notorious that 
the greater part of such property escapes, and 
that the tax falls chiefly on visible property, 
such as household furniture, machinery and 
merchandise. 

Many cities have stopped trying to assess per- 
sonal property accurately, and are content to 
let the assessors make arbitrary guesses so long 
as some amount goes on the rolls. Bargains 
are made with merchants, and especially with 
manufacturers, to under-assess their property. 
While these methods of assessment may be less 
of a handicap to business than strict enforce- 
ment, still they open the way for inequality 
and favoritism.” 
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True, in the countries of Europe, where the 
subject of taxation has received the attention 
of students and statesmen for centuries, a nom- 
inal form of property taxation is still exacted, 
but is merely employed in a minor way in order 
to achieve, under exceptional conditions, more 
minute equity and justice. The main instru- 
ment employed is that of income taxation. 

This is deemed an efficient and equitable in- 
strument because it places the tax burden pro- 
portionately upon those best able to bear it, and 
and in ratio with their ability to pay such tax. 

The Income Taxation Principle. 

The United States was also the last of the 
great nations to accept the income tax prin- 
ciple. In many states during the past century 
feeble attempts in inaugurating forms of in- 
come taxation, had been made. This was usu- 
ally done in an attempt to overcome the de- 
ficiencies of the personal property tax. 

But, few states have succeeded in devising a 
graduated income tax which renders any con- 
siderable degree of substantial revenue yield. 
Ten years ago there were over twenty states 
that carried income taxation laws upon their 
books, but few of them had proven effective or 
serviceable. 

The state of Wisconsin was. one of the few 
states that devised an income tax law to sup- 
plant the personal property tax, and is not only 
graduated in manner as to render a consider- 
able revenue, but which was particularly safe- 
guarded in its administrative features. The 
framers of the act realized that it was one 
thing to make a law and quite another thing 
to secure its successful administration. Thus, 
the law not only contained strong administrative 
provisions, but was also placed into most hon- 
orable and efficient hands for such administra- 
tion. It yields a revenue of $7,000,000 in ad- 
dition to the regular tax on realty. 

New York State, too, has worked out an in- 
come tax system which promises to become a 
serviceable instrument. It was enacted only a 
few years ago, hence its efficiency has not yet 
been fully demonstrated. 

The demand for better school support should 
be accompanied by some definite recommenda- 
tions as to where that support is to come from. 
Legislators may stand ready to afford relief, but 
may be at-sea as to finding the means towards 
that relief. The Montana Teachers’ Association 
evidently was clear in its own mind as to what 
it wanted and how that want could be supplied 
when in November last it enunciated the fol- 
lowing recommendation: “That education op- 
portunities together with burdens of taxation 
should be equally distributed among the coun- 
tries of Montana, further that the state should 
raise and distribute approximately one-third of 
the cost of education in the public school sys- 
tem—this money to be raised through a grad- 
uated inheritance tax, a graduated income tax 
and a tax on natural resources. 

The Pressure for Revenue. 

Since then the United States has devised in- 
come taxation laws which during the war in 
their exactions assumed most daring and 
stupendous proportions. With the decline of 
the liquor tax and the inadequacy of the cus- 
toms revenues, together with the increased de- 
mands upon the government treasury, the ac- 
ceptance of the income tax became imperative. 
There were no longer any quibbles over prin- 
ciples. Necessity ruled the day. 
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With the recognition of the income tax prin- 
ciple by the national government, the public 
lent a more willing ear for employing the same 
principle for state support. Simultaneously 
with a change in the national] attitude the short- 
comings of the property tax as a sole means of 
raising revenue have, in the light of financial 
pressure, come into better understanding. 

State officials find themselves hampered in 
carrying out the many new demands made upon 
their governments owing to the insufficiency of 
public moneys raised by present methods. They 
recognize the fact that with the evolution and 
progress of civilization, the ever growing com- 
plexities in the economic, civic and social acti- 
vities, state government. as well as national 
government, is exposed to new obligations and 
requirements in order to keep with the march 
of progress. 

The existing avenues of support, namely the 
present instruments and agencies employed in 
creating financial support for governmental pur- 
poses, are strained to their utmost. Addition- 
al burdens here are, in many instances, deemed 
oppressive. Legislators do not care to go farther 
unless they can see a clear roadway of travel. 

And yet the common attitude of mind is that 
if more revenue is required such revenue must 
come through a higher pressure upon present 
property values, regardless of whether these 


Junior 


The last half dozen years have brought, along 
with the development of the junior high school 
idea, the need for differentiating on entrance 
among the pupils who compose the seventh 
grade. Their distribution into like-minded 
groups determines, in a way, the subjects of 
the curriculum for that year: How many 
classes shall be formed for the beginning of a 
foreign language? Is there only one group 
which needs, instead,-to have opportunity for 
extra Enzlish work, or must three such classes 
be opened? How many children can use the 
full mathematics course? For how many, 
while these are working to their intellectual 
capacity, must a lesser ability be met by par- 
ing down the same course to its rudiments? 
The junior high school is wonderful in its pos- 
sible adaptation to the individual needs of the 
children composing it, but the immediate re- 
quirements is to discover and classify their 
needs. 

The spring of 1917 saw the first attempt in 
Montclair to put together, on entrance, the 
children whose minds worked at the same rate 
and along the same lines. For four years the 
spring prognostic record, obtained by testing 
sixth grade children, has been compared with 
the June report cards of the same children at 
the end of the seventh grade. This is a com- 
parison between standard tests on the one hand 
and teacher marks on the other, admittedly open 
to criticism on the score of inaccuracy but per- 
haps the best method available at the time. Do 
the sixth grade tests prophesy, with any degree 
of probability, the relative progress of pupils 
in their first year of the junior high school? 
was the question. It is the same question which 
Dr. Stephen Colvin has been investigating with 
regard to college students, and the results are 
not dissimilar.’ 

In 1917 the following tests were used: 

1. Thorndike Visual Vocabulary. Seale A. 
Series x. 

2. Thorndike Seale Alpha II. part II. 

8. Trabue C & D Completion Tests. (Aver- 


‘The Use of Intelligence Tests, by Stephen S. Col- 
vin: Educational Review, September, 1921. 





have declined or enhanced, and without regard 
to the earning power and tax ability of those 
in possession of them. 


Radical changes in methods of taxation are 
usually approached with timidity and a sense 
of fear, and the suggestion that the established 
property tax be discarded and the income tax 
for state and locality, be substituted, is deemed 
unthinkable to the average mind. 


Innovation Timidly Accepted. 

The conclusions, however, must be that the 
several states must revise their taxation laws, 
not by the immediate abolition of the property 
tax, and by adding some form of income taxa- 
tion which will overcome the deficiencies and 
weaknesses that now afflict the present state tax 
systems as a whole. At least, there must come 
into service a form of taxation that will meet 
the failure of the personal property tax. The 
solution is best found in the application of a 
state income tax. 


In reaching a conclusion on income taxation 
as against the property tax the opinion is fre- 
quently ventured that the former is an unjust 
tax upon industry and thrift. The fact is that 
all taxes, whether they be on property income, 
are a tax upon diligence and economy. All 
property has been created through the industry 
and thrift of somebody. Thus, the taxation of 




































property is just as much a burden upon thrift 
as is the taxation of income. 

Experience has taught that the income tay 
may very properly and with reasonably satis. 
factory results, augment or take the place of 
the personal property tax. The inefficiency of 
the latter is established while it is equally cg. 
tain that the income principle may be intro. 
duced in any state as complementary to the ex. 
isting property tax, and as a fixed part of a 
state system of taxation. 

It is through some form of graduated income 
taxation that the several states must look for 
increased revenue for educational purposes. 

Those concerned in securing increased rey- 
enues in support of popular education, must 
therefore, find the solution to their problem, not 
in heaping additional burdens on property, but, 
by recognizing fundamentals, as established by 
experiment and experience covering many years 
and many countries, and going straight to the 
heart of the subject. This teaches us that the 
true and only correct principle in taxation is 
the one which distributed the burden in accord- 
ance with the ability to bear it. Therefore edu- 
cation must look to the income tax for the re- 
lief that is now sought. 

NOTE:; This is the third of a series of articles on 
“The American School Tax Problems.’ The next and 


fourth article will deal with some of the more inti- 
mate phases of the subject.—The Editor. 


High School Grouping 


WillardyDoten, Montclair N. J. 


age of the two used as score). 
4, Easy Opposites. 
Whipple (1 minute). 
5. Spelling. Twenty words from Ayres’ list 
“7. 


Local: modelled on 


6. Courtis Arithmetic. Series A. Form 1. 
Used for score: 

(a) Average of the four tests on operations 

(b) Speed Reasoning. (Test No. 6). 

(ec) Fundamentals. (Test No. 7). 

The following spring, 1918, in place of Thorn- 
dike Scale, Alpha II, the Kansas Silent Read- 
ing for Grades 6, 7, 8 was given, and the Cour 
tis Series B took the place of Series A. 

The year 1919 saw a wider variation, only 
the Visual Vocabulary, Kansas Reading, and 
Ayres’ Spelling being retained, and Rogers’ In- 
terpolation, Rogers’ Mixed Relations, and the 
Woody Arithmetic completing the number. 

For the 1920 testing the Visual Vocabulary 
was omitted, the Trabue B & C Completion re- 
placed the Rogers’ Interpolation, and the other 
four remained as in 1919. 

Each year the results were averaged with no 
attempt to assign different values to the diff- 
ering types of test, and according to the stand- 
ards reached the children were put into five 
groups. The arbitrary divisions were made with 
the intention of having these approximately 
equal, but the probability curve will assert it- 
self in any fairly accurate differentiation 


scheme. The result of the 1917 tests stood as 
follows: 
Be PRE OE ore * ae 28 pupils 
ES ES OP pee pee 36 pup.ls 
lk ee ee eee 51 pupils 
0 aa ae er ee ee 42 pupils 
oo. 2S Ree ae fo, 


It should, perhaps, be mentioned that two 
buildings from which the pupils for the seventh 
grade were drawn are in districts composed of 
homes which do not emphasize mental develop- 


ment. 


For various reasons, in the summer of 1917 
1917-1918, 59 
from the original 
Of the 136 left for comparison, a 


and during the school year of 
children were eliminated 
number 195. 





distribution was made to determine how many 
of each group remained as placed by the origin- 
al examinations, or in what group each was 
now found on his year’s record. 

First comes the elimination table: 


’ Table I. Elimination 1917-1918. 
Spring, 1917 June, 1918 
Examination Left for 

Grouping Elimination Comparison 
Se wwe e'kouwk 4 24 
OE ee ee 8 28 
| Pa 11 40 
«¢ errr 15 27 
eS er eee 21 17 

Total See 59 136 


Using this last group for the distribution ac- 
cording to teachers’ record, one year later than 
the examination, we get the following table: 
Table II. Distribution of examination group 


according to teacher marks for year 1917-1918. 
Group by 


Examination Distribution by record 
Be See init v @ 
ere ee ae ee eee 
ED ea A's sve pies ate a a ee 
fe see 2; &§ 3S 6€.2 
i er 5 £8 ae 
ss, ae eee °° 2 8 ta 

Total Be dsvivewievie 29 26 41 23 1 
Table III. Same distribution in terms of per 

cent. 

Perey. I II III IV Vv 


Group I 24...58% 25% 13% 4% 0 
Group II 28...89% 32% 22% 7% 0 
Group III 40... 5% 20% 45% 15% 15% 
Group IV 27... 7% 4% 30% 41% 18% 
Group V17...0 12% 35% 18% 35% 

That is, those from Group 1 who remained 
through the year are distributed by their teacher 
marks for the year as follows: 

Fourteen (58 percent) of the group remain 
where placed by the examination; six (25 per- 
cent) have sunk to Group II; three (13 per- 


cent) are now in Group III; only one (4%) has 
failed to reach the passing grade. A similar 
reading of the rest of the table shows what has 
happened within the other examination groups. 
It is noticeable that of Group V no pupil has 
risen during the year to Group I, and none of 
There must 
always be, on the fringe of each group, a number 


the latter has sunk to Group V. 
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of pupils who will sway now up, now down. 

To the eye this may be presented by the fol- 
lowing chart: 

Considering the examination Group I as a 
ynit, or one-hundred percent, we have left in 
that column 58 per cent still Group I; a column 
far shorter representing those who have sunk to 
form the new Group II; and successively les- 
sening columns for Groups IIT and IV; until 
we come to zero in Group V. 

Moving to the right we come to the Group II 
unit column, but now, at its left we find a 
column representing the 39 per cent who have 
risen to form the new Group I, in addition to 
the columns for those who have sunk to Groups 
[II and IV. 

Group III gives a rather well-balanced pic- 
ture, with 45 percent of the children compos- 
ing the one-hundred percent unit-column rem- 
nant, twenty percent and five percent respec- 
tively in the left-hand columns which represents 
a rise to Groups II and I, and fifteen per- 
cent in each of the right-hand columns which 
stand for Groups IV and V. 

If it would promote the understanding of this 
article, the complete record tables and charts 
could be given for each of the four years, to- 
gether with a comparative line chart showing 
the distribution of each group-in-accordance- 
with-the-year’s-record with relation to that of 
the other It is perhaps more to 
the purpose to reproduce, at this point, only 
the tables of the examination groups as they 
after the year’s eliminations, together 
with the percentage distribution of each group. 
Table IV. Distribution of examination group 

according to teacher marks, for year 


three years. 


stand 


1918-1919. 
Group by 
Examination Distribution by record 
A Se I II III IV 
Group I 381...52% 26% 138% 9% 0 
Group II 27...830% 33% 22% 11% 4% 
Group III 32..12.5% 44% 28% 125% 3% 
Group IV 25... 0 24% 24% 32% 20% 
Group V 13... 0 15% 23% 31% 31% 
128 


Table V. Distribution of examination group 
according to teacher marks, for year 
1919-1920. 

Group by 
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Table VI. Distribution of examination group 
according to teacher marks, for year 


1920-1921. 

Group by 
Examination Distribution by record 
ee hasan oes I II Ill I 
Group I 34...50% 24% 17% 6% 3% 
Group II 33...12% 55% 12% 21% 0 
Group III 35... 0 14% 49% 29% 8% 
Group IV 34... 6% 18% 29% 21% 26% 
Group V 24...4% 8% 25% 13% 50% 


—_— 


160 

In comparing this distribution for each of 
the four years, one point should be kept in 
mind: the main feature in following Group II, 
for instance, through the four years should be 
a comparison of the figures found each time in 
line two, column two; with Group III it should 
be the figures in line three, column three, ete. 
The question is not of a similar distribution 
within any single group throughout the four 
years, but of the relative per cent of any one 
group remaining in its original place. 

This is put clearly in Table VII. 
Table VII. Per cent of each group in each year, 


which remained as placed by examination. 
Examination 


Group 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Serre 58% 52% 67% 50% 
ok, PPE eereye 32%. 33% 22% 565% 
SN ED 6 08s Kee ds xe 45% 28% 17% 49% 
EE, ares reer 41% 32% 34% 21% 
a er es 35% 31% T4% 50% 


Group I, as might be expected, is reasonably 
constant through the four years. Group III 
compares favorably in the first and last years, 
but shows a decided drop in the intervening 
times. The agreement of Group V_ with its 
prognostication is very good in 1920 and 1921, 
but this is hardly a result to be desired since it 
means inability to get out of the lowest possible 
position. 

Reading down, instead of across, the columns, 
we find that 1921 shows the most general sta- 
bility, all but one of the groups reaching a per- 
centage of about 50. In the preceding year, 
Group I with 67 per cent and Group V with 74 
per cent have the most stable results of the 
entire four years, but in the intermediate groups 
there must have been a large amount of fluctua- 
tion. Reference to Table V will give that situ- 
ation in detail. Additions to the faculty that 


43 


when the same colleagues have met for years two 
discuss records and promotions. 

Chart II (a) gives in pictorial form Table 
VII as one reads it horizontally. 

For the entire period, and taking into con- 
sideration all the children, regardless of their 
comparative mental ability, calculation gives 
the following percentage remaining in the group 
in which the examination placed them: 


WDUTH191B... cc cccccccscvece 43 To 
1918-1919... 1... cece eceeeee 36 % 
IDUD-2OBO. wc ccccisccvacens 42% 
19BO-1921.. wc rscdscvcccions 44% 


On February 28, 1919, the resignation of a 
teacher compelled the use of a substitute from 
out-of-town for the remainder of the year. This 
is a possible contributing cause for the lower 
percentage of correspondence in the year 1918- 
1919. 

It happened in the year 1918-1919 that the 
marks were so kept that it has been possible 
to work out the correlation between the exami- 
nation and the teacher-mark records, with a re- 
resulting Pearson coefficient of .52. Dr Colvin, 
in his study of prognostic testing and freshman 
college standing already referred to, only twice 
finds a coeflicient above this. 

Is it worth while to continue such testing 
when only about forty per cent of the child- 
ren, either because of imperfect testing meth- 
ods, poor teacher-ranking, or because of their 
own idiosyncrasies, fulfill the expectation con- 
cerning them? There are many reasons, hu- 
man nature being a very important one, why 
prognostic testing can never attain one-hundred 
per cent efficiency in prediction. On the other 
hand, if you, yourself, were a principal with 
two hundred unknown children to group in the 
best possible way, would you not welcome a 
method which practically insured at least forty 
per cent of correctness of judgment? Junior 
high schools are comparatively new, prognostic 
testing for them is even more recent, and meth- 
ods still remain open to the perfecting process. 
It seems wise to keep on trying to find out the 
best. 

At the end of the four years, the writer 
changed the scheme entirely and last spring 
used two intelligence tests, two reading, two 
arithmetic, and two spelling tests. Another de- 
parture was the employment of mental age, in- 
stead of grade, standards. Few scales are yet 
prepared on that basis, which fact makes it 
necessary to translate from one standard to an- 
other by means of a formula—a tedious pro- 
cess, but seemingly imperative until that logi- 
cal step forward shall be taken by those who 


devise the tests." 
*See Tests for Ability Grouping, by wemers. Doten: 
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CHART III-A. 
EACH GROUP IN EACH 
YEAR WHICH REMAINED 
BY AS PLACED BY EX- 

AMINATION. 
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Are the interiors of the schools of your town 
or city decorated or painted? Perhaps you 
have never given the matter much thought, or, 
offhand, would say that they were decorated. Or, 
again, a contract may have called for painting 
and decorating so you took it for granted that 
the walls were decorated. The two words, 
though often used as synonyms, have different 
meanings, and first of all, I want to point out 
this difference to you. 

To paint is to apply to, or cover, a surface 
with a pigment to obtain a certain finish. To 
decorate is to select the particular tone of the 
pigment which is to be applied to each surface. 
Do you see the difference? One is practical, 
the other combines the artistic with the practi- 
eal. 

Classifying Interior Decorating. 

Interior decorating really should be classed as 
one of the fine arts, for the expert decorator is 
in every sense of the word an artist, while the 
best painter never makes any pretentions at be- 
ing anything more than an artisan. In the 
working out of the problems of color scheming 
and decorating, the same principles must be ap 
plied as in the painting of a masterpiece. 

These principles are: First, proportion; 
second, repetition, and third, subordination. 
The application of these principles cannot be 
governed by any set rules—although such rules 
have often been made, only to prove useless— 
but each must be determined by the artist who 
has been trained to make such decisions. I will 
endeavor to outline how these principles are ap- 
plied to the arrangement of decorative color 
schemes for interior work. 

The first and most important principle, pro- 
portion, decides the amount of surface of each 
wall to be covered in each color. For example, 
three colors used in equal proportion in the 
painting of a room would not ordinarily create 
an ‘artistic effect. That is why we very often see 
dado mouldings in rooms with a different shade 
of color below, to make a better proportion of 
colors used. The second principle, sometimes 
called balance, is often applied unknowingly by 
the amateur. 

For instance, should we decide to bring out 
ornamental brackets in a cornice in a different 
color than the background, we would almost na- 
turally use this same color to bring out cer- 
tain other ornamental members or features in 
other parts of the room, thereby repeating the 
new note of color. 

The third principle, subordination, is very 
closely allied to proportion and its meaning is to 
arrange the colors so that one color will pre- 
dominate in the finished scheme. But all three 
principles must be applied in good taste and 
judgment to create a real artistic effect. 

Decorative Cost Not Much Higher. 

The argument is often brought up by owners 
of small homes and officials of public institu 
tions such as schools, where strict economy is 
practiced, that a decorator’s services cannot be 
afforded and this work is, therefore, turned over 
to a painting contractor. This is a great mis- 
take, for the additional cost for a decorator to 
make the scheme is the whole of the extra ex- 
pense. The work of carrying out the scheme 
can be done by the painter, requiring the same 
number of coats of paint and the same materials 
to practically execute one scheme as another. 

Another argument brought up against the 
employment of an expert decorator is that build- 


Interior Decorating in the Schools 


R. W. Sexton, of the Division of Architecture, Board of Education,’ Cleveland, Ohio 


(Illustrated with drawings by the author). 


ing of necessarily simple lines, as we often find 
in schoolhouses, does not warrant the services 
or advise of a decorator. On the contrary, in 
such cases, a decorator is needed more to prop- 
erly cover the ugly lines of the barren walls and 
woodwork. 

How many average persons are attracted to a 
beautiful painting by the lines of the composi- 
tion? Perhaps one out of 25 persons, and he 
would probably have more than ordinary artis- 
tic taste. The other 24 are attracted by the 
beauty of color in the picture, for color is one 
thing which makes an appeal of some sort to 
every eye, unconsciously perhaps to some. It is 
instructive for all of us to love color. 

In fact, our moods and temperaments are ef- 
fected more by color than anything known to 
man. This alone is sufficient argument for its 
our homes. 
The sooner in life we begin to feed our eyes on 
good color combinations, the more we will ap- 
preciate beautiful things when we grow older 
and the happier our lives will be while growing. 


use in schoolrooms as well as in 


In time this will tend to more interest in our 
homes and the smoothing out of the rough edges 
in the temperaments and characters of a rising 
generation. 

Attention is called to a remark made recently 
by Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland, showing that 
he is becoming convinced that color is an im- 
portant thing in the schools, and is about to in- 
still the idea into the authorities. He says that 
“hereafter all cafeterias and lunchrooms in the 
schools are to be appropriately and attractive 
ly decorated,” for he believes that the time spent 
each day in the lunchroom is one time that they 
should be happy (if that is possible). 

The latter remark is not part of the quota 
tion. Why limit happiness for the school child 
ren to the lunch hour? Why not decorate all 
the classrooms, the corridors, the auditoriums, 
and make the whole building radiate happiness 
to the teachers and scholars all day? Certainly 
our new buildings are making this possible from 
an architectural point of view. 

But, arguments for economy are brought up 


and the matter is brushed aside. It, therefore, 

























































FIG. 2. 
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should demonstrate to you how easily very at- 
tractive schemes may be worked out with prob. 
ably no additional expense in classrooms bar. 
ren of all architectural audi- 
toriums where the architect has been given g 


design and in 


little more freedom in design. 

How often have rooms of this latter type, jy 
very good lines and proportion, been utterly 
ruined by giving the painting contractor a free 
hand! 

irom a decorative point of view, the whole 
process of specifying, estimating and contraet- 
ing for interior painting is frequently wrong. 
Specifications seldom, if ever, contain any men- 
tion of color to be applied: Estimating is figured 
by quality of the surfaces—wood, plaster, ete.— 
certain number of 
coats of paint to obtain a certain type of fin- 
ish—enamel, stipple, kalsomine, as the case may 
be. 

The estimator bids on the job at so much per 
square yard, according to different kinds of sur- 
The contract is then let to the lowest 
bidder and the painter then decorates the build- 


each surface requiring a 


face. 


ing under the guidance of a painting superin- 
tendent. 


Danger of Contractor’s Art. 

The contractor is apt to suggest a slightly dif. 
ferent color or tone for the woodwork and the 
plaster, thereby creating his decorative scheme, 
as the two surfaces do not require the same 
number of coats nor the same quality of paint, 
so can not be brought up together. In this way, 
different color 
than wood columns; plaster pilasters are painted 


plaster columns are painted a 


in the same color as the plaster wall in back of 
them; wood columns of one color are sur- 
mounted by plaster caps of another. 

Here atttemtion is called to Figure 1, a part of 
a seale elevation of two adjoining walls of an 
auditorium in one of the new schools of Cleve 
land, now under construction. This shows the 
drawing as bid on by the contractor, specify- 
ing plaster wall pilasters, wood door surrounds, 
with pilasters of wood, plaster walls and plaster 


cornice. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF CORNER OF AUDITORIUM FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, O. 
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Figure 2 shows a perspective of the corner of 
the room made by the intersection of these two 
walls carrying out a decorative scheme in the 
Here the represent 
gray, the mottled surface the walls—a gray mul- 


painting. white surfaces 
berry tone, and the black surfaces, as members 
flutes, and 
strips forming panels, on pilaster shafts, brought 
out in old blue. 


of mouldings, compo ornaments, 


Imagine, if you can, this same room painted 


or decorated by a contractor. The wall pilast- 
ers are painted the same as the wall back 
them from 


and the door surrounds, including those 


ground—practically eliminating 


sight 
pilasters, painted a different color, being wood; 
would be the the walls 


the cornice same as 











throughout, and the long, flat shafts of the pi- 
lasters, not paneled, would seem monotonous. 
Of course, in the classrooms, we are natural- 
ly limited in architectual design and our de- 
corative schemes have to be confined to good 
color combinations and selections for the walls 
But even wood—moulded door 
and window trim, picture moulding and black 


and woodwork. 


board frames, and bare plaster walls can be 
made attractive if given a little thought. For 
instance, putty woodwork, with certain 
members of the mouldings striped in black and 


color 


plaster, tinted in a tone of grayish green, would 
be a great improvement over imitation mahog 
any wood and white kalsomine walls, would it 
not? 
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Mester 


AUDITORIUM IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, O. 


Could the slight extra cost of employing ex- 
pert decorative advice stand in the way of con- 
verting your cold and bare schoolhouse into a 
building of bright, cheery rooms? Try a 
scheme in one of the rooms, notice the results 
moods, and characters of the 
teacher and scholars alike, and ask yourself, 
and the school board members, if such results 
can be measured in any amount of dollars and 


on the minds 


cents. 


Note—In an early number, another article by Mr. 
Sexton, entitled “Color Schemes for Schoolrooms” will 
be published, in which decorative schemes of color for 
the entrance hall, corridors, auditorium, lunchroom, 
classrooms, etc., will be described. 


Better Supervision 


(Conclusion) 


Frank M. Rich, Principal School 19, Paterson, N. J. 


The Third Principle 
Starting from the very primitive illustration 
of learning—the example of the chick in the 
establish three 
equally appli- 
The first 


maze—we have attempted to 
principles as a basis of progress 
cable to teaching and to supervision: 

two we have discussed in some detail— 

1. That progress depends upon the strength 
of natural incentive in the learner to change his 
condition for the better. 

2. That steps in the right direction must be 
consistently accompanied by rewards of one 
kind or another, and those in the wrong direc- 
tion by penalties. 

From the standpoint of educational progress 
and of supervision, these two principles mean: 

1. That we should the 


good work—salary, promotion, honors and in- 


make incentives to 
herent satisfaction in the work itself—as strong 
and that we should 
confine the teaching force to persons amenable 
to these 
stitutional apathy, indolence, arrested develop 
make them indifferent to 
professional advancement. 


2. That we should use the maximum of cer- 


and as attractive as possible; 


incentives—excluding those whose con- 


ment, negativism, etce., 


tainty and promptness in rewarding good work 
with deserved benefits, and poor work with cor- 
We should make the ap- 
praisement as detailed and objective as possible, 
to the worker. as to the 
3ut in proportion as we hold the 
far 


accord him professional liberty in 


responding forfeiture. 


so as to be as evident 
examiner. 
supervisor responsible for results, in so 
should we 
handling rewards. 


struments 


Surgeons are not denied in- 
instruments are dangerous 
and some surgeons clumsy or malicious. The 


because 





expectation is that the clumsy and malicious 
will soon eliminate themselves, and the greater 
benefit of the skillful more than offset the harm 
of the incompetent. 

With these two principles in operation, the su- 
pervisor is in control of the situation. 
tion from administrative standpoint is as favor- 
able as that of the manager of a theater, a news- 
paper, a factory or any other private enterprise. 
Results are limited only by his ability to find 
and hold competent assistants, and organize and 
direct their labor toward maximum production. 

Self Activity Needed. 

But there is still the third principle to be ap- 
plied, or the supervisor, like so many private 
employers, is likely to be harassed by opposition 
and unrest from below. There will be labor dis- 
putes, conspiracy, strikes and sabotage unless 
the workman’s interests are also protected. 

This third principle recognizes that the 
worker must have his head, make decisions in- 
volving some elements of independence, and so 
train his intelligence by use. This is probably 
easier stated than applied. It is difficult to or- 
granize large bodies of workers and get things 
done without rather definite and rigid control, 
and this rigidity of control, this insistence upon 
stereotype procedure in the interests of economy, 
tends to arouse in subordinates certain bolshevik 
components that are embarrassing. The prole- 
tariat hanker for a chance to run things, and, 
left to themselves, they are more than likely to 
run them to ruin. 

It may be that workers ought to feel a sense 
of unmixed gratitude to overseers who by scien- 
tifie management can double the amount and 
quality of their production. But it does not us- 


His posi 


ually work that way. The operative is not over 
enthusiastic about his task nor his master when 
he finds that others have monopolized the crea- 
tive joys of his labor and left him only the 
drudgery of execution. He finds rising in his 
breast the same surge of resentment that he felt 
as a child of three when more capable hands 
snatched away the absorbing task and insisted 
upon showing him a better way to do it. 

Some of the power of initiative and self-acti- 
vity is beginning to be utilized by the more pro- 
gressive classroom teachers who have found me- 
thods of motivating the subject matter and 
socializing the recitation so that pupils can be 
given a certain amount of choice in the selection 
of work and personal participation in its presen- 
tation. The result in capable hands has been a 
real gain in efficiency. Two heads are better 
than one, if working in cooperation, even though 
one is a child’s head. In almost any kind of 
work a certain amount of immediate production 
ean profitably be sacrificed, if necessary, to give 
learners some experience in working things out 
for themselves. They should have an oppor- 
tunity to wrestle with the problem long enough 
to have a wholesome appreciation for the solu- 
tion when it appears. 

Zest for Needed Help 

The difference among teachers in their keen- 
ness for new ideas is often noticeable in a nor- 
mal class of high school graduates who have had 
a year of teaching without training, and in con- 
trast, a class of normal school students of the 
same age but without that experience. When 
these young teachers who have been thrown on 
their resources for a while enter for a 
short, intensive vacation course in methods, 


own 
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they frequently acquire more real insight and 
inspiriation in a six weeks’ term than the regular 
classes get in a year. The one class take to the 
provender because they are hungry; the others 
partake sparingly on the supposition that per- 
haps they may need something by and by. 

Among teachers in service a similar difference 
in zest is evident to a supervisor who goes to a 
country district where help is rare and new de- 
vices scarce, from a city system where teachers 
are used to having everything laid out for them. 
Without much exception, the one class are eager, 
appreciative of new material and ideas; the 
others self-satisfied, apathetic, inclined to groan 
at every new departure. 

The difference seems to lie in the fact that one 
class feels that they are in business for them- 
selves, that the chief responsibility is theirs, 
that new improvements therefore are their good 
fortune, their discovery,—not merely a new re- 
gulation imposed by higher authority for some- 
body else’s benefit. Correction of this attitude 
is within the province of the system of super- 
vision. Competent supervision involves more 
than the skillful laying out of work and meas- 
urement of products. It includes the subtle and 
difficult art of getting the worker to identify 
himself with the job he is undertaking, to weave 
his interests and ambitions around the outcome 
and to put all the research, intelligence and 
good advice he can muster into the process. He 
becomes thereby not merely an artisan but a 
creator. Skilful supervision, in short, is demo- 
cratic leadership. 

How shall we define such leadership? It is 
the subtile radiance of a magic personality, a 
mystic emanation that fills the atmosphere 
around a particular kind of genius? Or is it a 
plain coritract proposition that anybody can put 
into effect if he has the specifications? A little 
of both, perhaps, but more of neither. As in the 
Great War, the clever opportunist triumphed 
over an elaborate campaign mapped out in ad- 
vance by the general staff, so the good super- 
visor will study his force, gauge individual pos- 
sibilities and embrace the best opportunity that 
presents itself. 

Putting Premium on Original Work. 

To give a few concrete illustrations: Super- 
visor Bennert of Paterson,’ N. J., puts a prem- 
ium upon original pieces of research done by 
teachers in connection with the regular class- 
room work. He finds, for instance, one third 
grade teacher has been especially interested in 
having her children read school library books by 
themselves. She believes this silent reading is 
a great help in their daily progress. Here is his 
opening to sell a good piece of supervision. 
Would it not be interesting to measure how 
great a help this reading is? What books furn- 
ish the greatest help? Which books are most 
attractive? How do the regular school readers 
compare with supplementary school readers, and 
these with children’s reading found in the book 
stores and books furnished this class of readers 
in the public library? Do the children prefer 
easy books or rather hard ones? 

Neither teacher nor supervisor knows the en- 
swer, but they agree that it would be interest- 
ing and important to find out. They conclude 
to purchase a school library of a hundred books, 
all different; 25 readers, 25 supplementary read- 
ers; 25 store books and 25 books selected by the 
public librarian. Each book will have a card, 
which the child signs whenever he borrows a 
book. When the book is returned, the card is re- 
placed. The teacher thus has an accurate re- 
cord of books and borrowers with very little 
trouble. 

They decided to give a standard reading test 
to each child at the beginning of the term. This 
will score the rate per minute and the per cent 
of comprekension. Then the class will be turned 
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loose on the library. They may borrow a book 
every night if they like. At the close of the 
term another reading test will be given. The 
score of each child will be compared with his re- 
cord in the use of the library, and the correla- 
tion definitely figured out. It will be easy to 
measure the relative popularity of the various 
classes of books, of the various titles in each 
class, of hard books and easy books, ete. The 
teacher is doing a good piece of work for her 
pupils and at the same time making a real and 
important contribution to the professional in- 
terests of the system. Everybody has been bene- 
fitted by that little experiment in one room. 
An Experiment in Seat Work. 

In a similar manner another teacher in the 
same building, this time in a first grade, be- 
came interested in an experiment in educational 
seat work. The starting point of the experiment 
was a strongly expressed wish on the part of the 
teacher for enough profitable material to keep 
the waiting groups busy and interested with 
little trouble to herself while she devoted her 
full time and energy to intensive work in read- 
ing, or writing or language with a group small 
enough to give them personal attention. The 
supervisor suggested that the teacher initiate a 
test of everything on the market that seemed to 
answer the purpose. The teacher borrowed 
kindergarten and other school supply catalogs, 
and selected everything that looked promising; 
also she constructed some original devices, or- 
dered a set of wooden cases to fit the vacant 
chair in front of each row of desks, and so fitted 
out 75 or 80 different occupation inventions that 
first grade children could probably use without 
much close supervision. There were a simple 
hand loom, toy knitter, printing outfit, sewing 
eards, models of rag doll, clay figures and other 
things to copy, lotto and other self-correcting 
games, mechano, outfit and so on. The children 
were given some training in helping themselves 
to materal and using it quietly, without dis- 
turbing their mates or the teacher. The object 
of the experiment was to try out all the best 
seat work devices for this grade and rate them 
according to interest, educational value and ease 
of management. This proved to be another ex- 
periment of great interest, not only to the 
teacher and the supervisor but to everybody in 
the system. 

It is easy to believe that these two teachers 


in the same building watched each other’s gy. 
periment with keen regard, and that they wep 
eager to exchange ideas with others elsewhere jp 
the system who were engaged in similar experi. 
ments. The advantages of this plan of supe, 
vision are self evident. In the first place yo 
supervisor, single-handed, could work out g 
good a system as these teachers collectively ap 
doing; and if he could, such a system would 
never be understood and applied with the jp. 
sight and enthusiasm of one applied by the or. 
iginators. No need here for harness and tether. 

Can you imagine a system where all features 
of the work—books, apparatus, courses of stady, 
methods of teaching, projects of community ¢.- 
operation—are all undergoing some such care. 
ful study by the workers themselves; where 
every teacher, year after year, selects for jp. 
vestigation some important topic of special jp. 
terest to her; where teachers are visiting each 
other’s schools to advise and investigate and pre- 
senting their exhibits in teachers meetings; 
where in place of the usual university extep- 
sion courses (which all too frequently go into 
one ear and out the other) you have classes of 
workers in related fields meeting the university 
experts in talks and conferences, and not only 
qualifying for collegiate degrees by higher study 
but producing something of obvious and im- 
mediate value during the process? Can you ima- 
gine these teachers not only esteemed by col- 
leagues, sought by learners and honored by press 
and public, but adequately rewarded in wages 
for their services, however high above the gener- 
al average the demonstrated value of their ser- 
vices are shown to run? And in control of such 
a system, can you imagine a supervising force, 
energetic enough to keep well informed as to 
what everybody is doing; open-minded enough 
to discover merit in new and _ unexpected 
quarters; self-controlled enough to abate need- 
less domination; clever enough to be inspiring- 
ly helpful, and resolute and honest enough to 
make awards without fear or favor for the 
highest good of the institution? If so, you have 
a picture of what we conceive better supervi- 
sion to be—a force that develops power not only 
from above, but from within, a fundamental ap- 
proach to that better day which, as President 
Eliot sees it, is “to provide on a large scale a 
new sort of teacher for the free schools and 
much new apparatus.” 


Qualification of Teachers in Tennessee 
Mildred E. English 


There were in service in the elementary 
schools of Tennessee in 1920-21, 10,565 teachers, 
divided as follows: One-teacher school, 4138; 
two-teacher school, 2561, and schools having 
three teachers or more, 3866. 

Twenty-two per cent of all the teachers in the 
State have had only elementary training; 25 
per cent, partial high school training; 26 per 
cent are high school graduates; 6.25 per cent 
have had one year of normal training; 5.12 per 
cent are normal school graduates; 6.14 per cent 
have had some college training; and 6.8 per cent 
only are college graduates. 

The bulk of the very poorly trained teachers 
are in the one-room school. Of all teachers hav- 
ing only elementary school training, 73.2 per 
cent are in one-room schools; 18.6 per cent are 
in the two-room schools and 8.2 per cent are in 
the schools having three rooms or more. 

These figures seem to indicate that the trained 
teacher is not in the one-room school. Of teach- 
ers having only partial high school training, 
only 51 out of each 100 are found in the one- 
room school, while 29 are in the two-room school 
and 20 are in the larger schools. Still fewer of 
the teachers who have completed high school are 


found in the one-room school, 27 out of each 100. 
In the two-room school we find 32 and in the 
larger schools, 41. 

Teachers who have had one year of normal 
work are going, 57 out of each 100, into the 
larger schools, 24 to the two-room schools and 19 
to the one-room school. The teachers who have 
finished normal school are found largely in the 
larger schools. In the schools of three or more 
rooms, we find 78 out of each 100, while fourteen 
are in the two-room schools and eight are in the 
one-room school. 

The per cent of teachers who have had college 
training is about the same as’that of the teachers 
who are normal school graduates—ten out of 
each 100 are found in the one-room school; 22 
in the two-room school, and 68 in the larger 
schools. 


Very few college graduates are found in the 
one-room schools—only eight out of each 100. 
Few more are found in the two-room schools— 
seven out of each 100. On the other hand, 85 
of the 100 are in the larger schools. 

The college and normal school graduates are 
not going to the one-room rural school. Many 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Not long ago a teacher who had left the pro- 
fession to engage in a school supply business, 
was appointed to a curriculum committee of 
the city system where his business was located. 
But tried to put in 
opinions and experiences grown out of his 
teaching and business life he found that the 


when he operation his 


committee’s activities were so wound about with 
red tape that his relationship amounted only 
to receiving the judgments of the school officials 
for him to accept or reject. Another teacher, 
who had left the profession, submitted an article 
to a school journal, in whose pages his writ- 
ings had formerly appeared, but was told that 
it could not be accepted because of his com- 
mercial connection. His article did not give 
his commercial connection, and, presumably, it 
had double value because of his academic train- 
ing and experience coupled with a wider con- 
tact with life beyond the schoolroom. But the 
editor now saw him only as one not of the 
fold. Very often representatives of commer- 
cial houses are refused opportunity to share in 
academic discussions, place in conferences or 
on school programs, despite the fact that their 
scholarship and ability to the given 
subject-matter may be abler, and their thought 


present 


content quite what the school official needs and 
really wants to hear. 


In justification of this position, and there is 
merit in the viewpoint, the school official has 
but one alibi. He fears the 
which may result from an apparent discrimina- 
tion in favor of the commercial house repre- 
sented, and the possible inundation of requests 
from like organizations for subsequent repre- 
This position is entire- 
ly sound, and often does entail the confusion 
implied. In self defense he, therefore, excludes 
entirely the commercial man from any academic 
But 
ean take, a middle ground upon which in en- 
tire safety he can stand and thus enrich his 
school life from which he 
would be otherwise shut off? To maintain the 
present attitude toward representatives of com- 
mercial houses carries with it the implication 
that school is one thing and life quite another; 
that the schoolman is encased in a training and 
content of experience quite distinct from the 
training and content of experience of the com- 
mercial man, and that they do not breathe the 
same atmosphere. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the average schoolman looks down upon 
the man of affairs. He thinks that, by neces- 
sity, the commercial man thinks largely in 
terms of dollars, whereas he thinks in terms of 
ideals, and culture, and character. This hiatus 
exist until the school man _ sees 
something of the spirit of altruism back of the 
alleged money-getting, and the commercial man 
in turn, recognizes something of the restric- 
tions of the school field that 
judgment. 


embarrassment 


sentation or privilege. 


connection. is there not a larger view he 


with contributions 


will always 


which prompts 
Is Business Anxious to Help Schools? 
What is the attitude of the commercial world 
toward the schools and their officials? Is there 
any idealism behind their supposed materialism ? 
Is there anything that a commercial representa- 


Commercialism and the 


Schools 


J. Milnor Dorey, Trenton, N. J. 


tive, with or without previous academic train- 
ing, can offer the schools beside merchandise? 

A certain normal school principal recently 
refused to discuss the merits or demerits of the 
supplies a certain agent was offering him on 
the ground that his school had so often been 
exploited by business concerns, and had been 
sold so many things they did not want, that 
he had resolved never again to listen wo un 
agent. When he wanted anything he would 
look about until he found it and would use his 
own judgment as to its merits. Waiving the 
obvious facts that this principal was inexper- 
ienced and susceptible, and that the salesman 
possessed more savoir faire and downright capa- 
city to function in a real world, that experience, 
which can be duplicated many times over, dis- 
tinctly begets an attitude of the average sales- 
man toward the schoolman which must be reck- 
oned with. It is enough to warrant all busi- 
ness men who have to do with providing schools 
with needed supplies in seeking to sell the 
schools all they possibly can, and, unfortunate- 
ly, in any way that they can—and to ignore 
their reactions. 

But is that really the case? Is there no 
other conception of the school life and needs 
than that held by the commercial world? Is 
there no idealism at all? The facts do not 
bear out that judgmen¢. From the standpoint 
common every commercial 
enterprise that manufactures and merchandises 
school supplies must keep up a constant study 
of what is going on in the educational world. 
Its representatives want to visit schools and 
to talk with school officials in order to learn 
what is new in pedagogy, to discover new meth- 
ods of teaching and learning, new lines of ap- 
proach, new movements in educational thought, 
new experiments that are being tried. They do 
attend great numbers, as 
they do, merely to hobnob and create “pulls”, 


of business sense, 


not conventions in 
and to ply political trading. They must meet 
men, of course, but they are far more interested 
in what they are thinking about. Schools must 
There must be 
the producer as well as the user, and materials 
cannot be secured for nothing, despite the fact 
that many schoolmen “work” the business man 
for all they can get. 


have textbooks and supplies. 


To sort over the reactions they get from these 
contacts requires brains, skill, a knowledge of 
intellectual processes as knowledge 
The commercial the added 
advantage of his first hand contact with affairs 
in a vital world, which, supposedly, the schools 
are training young people to meet. As a matter 
of business common sense he must produce 
what the schools really want and can use. He 


well as a 


of men. man has 


has the additional prod of a very live competi- 
tion which compels him to offer to the schools 
the best, the most and the cheapest 
material. Moreover, he is entitled to legiti- 
mate channels of publicity, exposition, and per- 
suasion. True, he often uses these channels to 
“sell” ideas back of new product which he him- 
self has concocted, and which the schoolman, 
because he has not thought of it, views with 
suspicion as something foisted upon him. But 
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useful, 











the house 
that had brought it out should be. given the 
pre-judgment that the given product grew out 


even so, the salesman representing 


of a study of school needs. It is only confes- 
sion of weakness on the part of the school- 
man that he is unable to think for himself if 
he is “sold” something he does not want. The 
business man is shrewd enough to know that 
he cannot “put over” anything that has no real 
use, and he also knows that he cannot come 
back again to that school official with anything 
of more obvious merit with any hope of selling 
him. 
Free Access and Confidence Needed. 

In order that there should be perfect under- 
standing of the respective fields and claims of 
the business and schoolman, both should have 
free access to each other under every legiti- 
mate condition, with mutual respect for their 
respective training and experience, and a cordi- 
al and frank spirit of communication. Con- 
fidence begets confidence. In most cases the 
business man should recognize that special 
quality of scholarship which the pedagog pos- 
sesses by instinct, training, and experience in 
an academic world. In turn, the pedagog 
should frankly admit that in the wide fields of 
the application of pedagogic content, the busi- 
ness man knows his subject and his method. 
The business man should concede that teach- 
ing is a profession, and should defer to the 
judgment of the teacher with the same confid- 
ence that he reposes in his lawyer, or physician. 
In turn, the teacher should concede that the 
business man operates in a world and under a 
form of psychology from which he is excluded, 
and should respect it. 

There are 


dise 


certain lines of school merchan- 
actual demonstration under 
school conditions or at conventions in order to 
explain and justify their practical application. 
But in nearly every case, where a representa- 
tive of the enterprise responsible for the ma- 
terial seeks opportunity to discuss and to de- 
monstrate the subject-matter, he is’ excluded 
from any opportunity to contribute his views. 
To permit him a place on a strictly educational 
program, or in the councils of educators, would, 
it is supposed, jeopardize their best interests, 
create an embarrassing complex which would 
be annoying and unnecessary. 

Why is this necessarily so? Anyone who at- 
tends with any fre- 
quency is struck with the prevailing abstruse 
and prolix character of the sessions. Often the 
telks are and irrelevant. 
They are condoned because they are supposed 
to be only “inspirational”. There in attend- 
ance are large groups of teachers and adminis- 
trators, all presumably drawn there to carry 
back to their work new ideas, new methods, new 


which need 


educational conventions 


vague, sentimental, 


materials which may be used in making young 
people better and more efficient men and citi- 
But rarely 
do the persons who draft those programs ask 


zens in a real and pressing world. 


to their platforms or call upon for discussion 
anyone from the business or professional world, 
that world of their hands 
actual accomplishments and who must receive 
and after retrain the product sent out by the 


men who have in 
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schools. What of it if the spokesman invited 
in happens to represent this or that enterprise! 
He can’t help it. He must represent it. His 
very world experience teaches him tact, com- 
mon sense, and acumen. His exposition does 
not need the obtrusion of the dollar sign at 
every turn. If he takes advantage of a given 
situation, he need not be asked again. He is 
shrewd enough to know both that he does not 
have to exploit the occasion to his own personal 
ends and that, if he does, he loses standing. It 
ought to be an easy matter for the school- 
man to choose whom he would have share in 
his deliberations. What of it if there is a 
hue and cry from the “interests” not repre- 
sented? The schoolman needs more backbone 
and that sense of unconcern which in the long 
run only gains him respect. If that bugaboo 
of “commercialism” were only killed once and 
for all, and if the school and business world 
would only seek larger and more frequent op- 
portunities for candid and intelligent inter- 
course, the schools would be better off, and the 
economic and moral tone of the world in which 
we must all live and earn a living would be mea- 
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surably improved. The business man needs to 
catch more of the vision of the school; the 
schoolman needs more of the practical sagacity 
of the world. 

Business Man Must Be Teacher. 

As a matter of fact, no matter what our 
training or experience or work, we are all sales- 
men. Whether we are actually selling mer- 
chandise, or ministering to physical or spiritual 
ills, or teaching youth, every day we must sell 
our scholarship, our knowledge, our method— 
ourselves. The keenest customers alive are 
Fach day the teacher must 
face that class. Those children know if the 
teacher is giving shoddy goods. They will 
manifest their indifference soon enough, and 
if the teacher is wise he will spend hours study- 
ing himself in order to find out the reason. why, 
and will strive to offer his goods by a new 
sales process. 

The sales manager of a large commercial 
house once told a group of men these interest- 


school children. 


ing facts: TI do not consider myself a success- 
ful sales manager unless IT am a_ successful 


teacher. It is quite easy to hand out orders 






and expect them to be obeyed. But I may not 
get results. If I want to insure results I hayg 
to spend hours studying my men, my goods, 
my methods, so that I can teach those men how 
best to sell.” By the same token, the teacnep 
must spend hours studing her children, her 
goods, her methods in order that she may know 
to a certainty that she has “sold” her scholarship, 
her personality, her influence to those custom- 
ers, her children. And her principal and 
superintendent must undergo the same pro- 
cess, if they want to “sell” their. ability, their 
faith, their administration themselves to their 
teachers. . 

It is time that the school officials and the 
business and professional men and women 
realize that the civilizing processes of the world 
are one, that they deal with the same subject- 
matter, are interested in the same applications, 
and that they have the same field of operation. 
Business, the professions, the schools are mere- 
ly channels, processes, operating with the same 
material and tools, articulating to the same 
ends. 


A Better Weapon Against Tuberculosis 


‘ E. S. Hallett, Chief Engineer, St. Louis Board of Education 


Much effort is being directed to preventive 
measures in the care of children in the schools 
to suppress the white plague. It is generally 
recognized that a condition of health sometimes 
called malnutrition or anemia precedes the ac- 
tual attack of tuberculosis. Many cities have 
provided open-air schools and the results have 
been good, but they should be better and there 
should be more accurate knowledge dissemin- 
ated with reference to the whole subject. 

The board of education of St. Louis has for 
some years been 
schools the important features of which are 
herewith analyzed: 

The children to be admitted to the open-air 
school are selected by the physicians of the hy- 
giene department as they are discovered in the 
regular schools. The diagnosis is carefully 
made and each child is advised as to diet and 
rest while still in the regular school. If after 
a period of special supervision by the nurse 
visiting the school daily the child does not im- 
prove in weight and other symptoms he is de- 
signated for the open-air school. 

The program at the open-air school makes the 
lessons secondary to the recovery of weight and 
normal health. The children eat all meals at 
the school where a special diet is prescribed by 
Dr. Stewart and carried out by an expert dieti- 
tian. Cots are provided so- that at proper in- 
tervals they all take a nap. The rooms all open 
on the ground floor to the south. Casement 
windows form the whole south side of each room 
and these may be closed if necessary. No heat 
is introduced into the room, although the floors 
are warmed by steam pipes under them. A 
warm room adjoins each schoolroom. 

The playgrounds are of cinders rolled and 
packed hard. The children also have gardens 
and have the variety of hillside and coarse 
shrubbery to play in. Shower baths are given 
to all regularly. 

The cost of the meals and carfare is pro 
vided by funds of the tuberculosis Society inso- 
far as the parents of children can not or do 
not contribute the full amount of the cost. 


conducting two open-air 


The success of the open-air school is deter- 
mined by the large percentage of recovery to 
the normal. The results have justified the 
effort and expense. 


The Next Step. 

Progress always comes by taking the next 
step as the opportunity opens up. That step 
should be taken now with reference to the open- 
air school. The present open-air school was a 
three-fold idea. It held the idea of good air 
for breathing,proper food for perfect nutrition, 
and rest and comfort. 

This program insofar as the diet and rest 
are concerned has been in the hands of specia- 
lists who speak with authority and finality. 
Not so with the housing condition. 

Very Cold Air Not Advantageous. 

Very extensive records have been compiled to 
determine the temperature and humidity most 
conducive to health. These many thousands of 
observations have been tabulated and graphic 
curves constructed to determine the tempera- 
ture and humidity having the lowest death rate. 
It is noted that temperature and humidity go 
together and are inter-related. It was discov- 
ered that 56 degrees wet bulb was the condition 
viving the lowest death rate and the greatest 
comfort. That is 56 degrees with entire satura- 
tion of the air with moisture is the best tem- 
perature without air motion. These conditions 
must be translated into terms of air motion and 
humidity. The temperature of comfort at 50 
per cent relative humidity is 67 degrees. This 
is the most practical and obtainable condition 
that fills the requirements of these mortuary 
curves. A full discussion of the whole subject 
may be found in an article in Modern Medi- 
cine by Dr. Huntington for May, 1919, and in 
the Journal of Heating and Ventilation for 
May, 1920. 

This constructive and illuminating informa- 
tion was compiled by Dr. Huntington to deter- 
mine if, possible, what is the actual perfect 
health condition as to temperature and hum- 
idity. It should now form the basis for all air 
conditioning calculations. 

As opposed to this scientific method are those 
who jump at the conclusion that we should re- 
turn to a primitive state and have open win- 
dows. This propaganda went so far several 
years ago as to induce the board of education 
of Detroit, Michigan, to permit an experiment 
to be conducted on one of their schools. 
This school had the steam radiators doubled 


and the window openings covered with cheese 
cloth. It was the intention to continue the 
experiment throughout the year, but the trial 
was discontinued after two months due to the 
illness of children and teachers and to general 
opposition to the conditions. The board of 
education then issued orders against all experi- 
mentation with the schools. Some of the re 
sults are stated in the language of those oppos- 
ing the test: (a) It was impossible to keep 
the temperature and air-motion conditions in 
the naturally ventilated within the 
bounds of comfort. (b) The absence, because 
of illness of pupils and teachers in the naturally 
ventilated rooms, increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. (c) The air in the naturally ventilated 
rooms was stagnant and heavy, causing de- 
pression and headaches. 

Many other trials made on a less scientific 
scale agree as to results, that is, that a school- 
room cannot be made comfortable, nor properly 
ventilated, by means of open windows. 


rooms 


It is m- 
deed a great mystery how so many will insist 
upon getting what they call nature’s fresh air 
in a great city, when you could not induce them 
to drink nature’s fresh river water. 
are parallel. 


The cases 
Nature’s water is not fit to drink 
except in the mountain fastnesses, and the air 
as it sweeps through the streets of a great city 
is likewise laden with the germs of death in 
every whiff. 

The illustration is more vital than may be 
supposed because the muddy water looks repell- 
ant but the air, aside from the smoke, looks 
good—but the microscope and chemistry labora- 
tory give a contrary verdict. It must be ad- 
mitted that the water-borne diseases have ceased 
to be plagues, whereas the plague of all plagues 
is transported in the air which we breathe. The 
recognition of the fact that the open air of a 
great city must be freed of its dangerous ele- 
ments before being admitted for breathing is 
necessary before much progress can be made in 
abating the plague. 

In view of the tremendously forward step 
taken in the heating and ventilation of the reg- 
ular schools of the City of St. Louis, the logi- 
cal move next to be made is the adaptation of 
these features to the schools for children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. The word “open air 
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is avoided as both the name and the 
least. so far 


school” 

school must pass out of use at 
as the great cities are concerned. 

The St. Louis System. 

The purpose of the work in the St. 

schools is to reproduce in the schools the most 


Louis 


perfect and pleasing air condition to be found 
‘n nature in those climates and regions which 
have actually restored invalids to health. This 
remarkable feat has been accomplished and the 
is in constant use in about twenty large 
Complete 
them, 


system 
schools including two high schools. 
data has not been compiled from all of 
but such as have been are of great significance. 
The records compiled by the physician of the 
hygiene department last year at the Mullanphy 
School having the complete equipment of air 
conditioning apparatus gave 100 cases of illness 
of pupils as against 392 in the Shaw School 


form of apparatus. The latter 


have 
A similar comparison between the Wy 


with the older 


school did not an electrostatic ozone ma- 
ehu e. 
man and the Sherman Schools gave 220 cases of 


'Iness at the Wyman as against 550 at the Sher 


man. The Research L, iborat Ty of the A meric in 
Society of Heating and Ventilating E ineers 
tind less than one half the bacteria in the 


air of the schoolroom at Mullanphy with the 


without it. 
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The Effect on Pale Children. 

The school system of St. Louis sends about 
250 children to the present open-air school. At 
present there are but three children in the open 
air school that were in the twelve schools hay- 
ing ozone apparatus during last year, whereas 
the normal quota would have been more than 
25. Many other instances have occurred to in- 
dicate that these perfectly ventilated schools 
result in the rapid gain in weight of the child- 
ren and more especially those that are under 
weight and pale. 

In view of these facts the new school for this 
elass of children must be built on radically 
different lines. 


Proper Food, Conditioned Air and Rest. 
To avoid this new 
school may be secured by taking one or more 


long street car travel 
rooms, on the south exposure of a regular grade 
Provision would be made for cooking 
No se- 
In fact it 
would be of great benefit to have no attention 


school. 
and serving the meals in these rooms. 
eregation at play time is necessary. 


directed to the children that would mark them. 
Cots for the morning and afternoon nap could 
be made to disappear in a ventilated compart- 
life in & 


ment as is the present practice. The 
ith 3 as perfect as 


chool with invigorating fresh air 
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a sea breeze, with an abundance of well cooked 
and balanced food, with the ease and freedom of 
a holiday in the park, must make the quickest 
possible restoration to a normal health condi- 
tion. The suggested arrangement is a solution 
to the vexing problem of special buildings which 
is today a great barrier to prevent any action 
on the matter. As in most cities the Tubercu- 
losis Society is prepared to assist with the 
meals and transportation, the board of educa- 
tion would find no serious burden in taking this 
advanced step. 


The favorable results have evidently been se- 
cured from the improved diet and the rest treat- 
ment and not from the exposure to cold and 
dust laden air; in fact it has been done in spite 
of the handicap of actual suffering from cold. 
The conservation of body heat is equivalent to 
the conservation of strength and weight which 
is so necessary in children of the present open 
air school. 


For those who have no provision for under 
nourished children the first step is to provide 
with perfectly conditioned 
air as used in St. Louis and the occasion for 


the regular’ school 


the special treatment will occur only at rare 
intervals. 
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Tables II—A, II—B, and II—C are shown 
in order to make direct comparisons of salaries 
this year with those of last year. For instance, 
Table I1—A deals with the salaries of superin- 
tendents and shows that male superintendents 
in towns under 1000 in population have received 
an average increase in salary of $189. Female 
superintendents have lost $9 over the previous 
year’s mean salary. In towns of 1000-1999 
male superintendents have made a gain of $26; 
in towns of 2000-4999 a gain of $74; in towns 
of 5000-9999 a loss of $174; in towns of 10,000 
and wpwards a gain of $284. Tables II—B and 
Il—C similarly show the gains and losses for 
high school principals and high school teach- 
ers. It is interesting to note that taking 
all the superintendents, all the principals 
and all the high school teachers and throwing 
each class together within its group regardless 
of sex or population, it shows that there has 
been an average increase in each instance over 
last year’s salary figures. The superintendents 
as a class have gained $123; the high school 
principals $12; and all the high school teachers 
are on the average receiving $36 more this year 
than they were last. Tables ITI—A, III—B, 
and III—C are presented simply to attest to 
the reliability of the figures in the preceding 
tables by giving the number of cases from 
which the figures were obtained. 
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teacher. The larger towns get much of the 
cream of Iowa’s teaching personnel because they 
are willing to pay the salaries necessary to se- 
eure and hold good teachers. Of the group that 
is left, a salary average is struck; but the good 
teachers are likely to insist on more pay than 
just that average. 


ing salaries. In the investigation referred to, 
reports from 55 Iowa towns were received from 
teachers who were on the same job as the year 
before and who paid board and rent. A compi- 
lation of the questionnaire replies from these 
towns showed that the teachers were paying 26 
per cent more for room rent and 13 per cent 


MEDIAN AND MEAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS, HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
BOTH SEXES AND FROM IOWA TOWNS OF ALL 
SIZES—OVER A 9-YEAR PERIOD. 


TABLE IV-A. 


Superintendents. 
16-17 17-18 18-19 19-20 20-21 21-22. 
1168 1248 1441 1717 2261 2350 


116 124 143 170 224 233 
704 743 709 680 842 714 
1192 1202 14382 1706 2221 2344 
118 119 141 168 220 231 


TABLE IV-B. High School Principals. 


783 817 957 1195 1538 £1521 
96 100 117 146 188 186 
445 480 494 540 731 630 
807 841 938 1187 1547 1559 
98 102 114 144 188 190 


TABLE IV-C. High School Teachers. 


1913-14 14-15 15-16 
a oe $1009 1044 1118 
Median Index ........ 100 104 111 
Ss ies ek b's oun 6 be Re 682 684 713 
IAS einer 3 1014 1061 1125 
Mean Index .......... 100 105 111 
RE i ks a ba $ 818 803 796 
Median Index ........ 100 98 98 
Eats eb re ate 257 307 402 
ee oe 822 820 836 
Mean Index .......... 100 100 102 
NG, re. 5 ok ewes $ 632 646 679 
Median Index ........ 100 102 107 
a a a 1239 1734 2062 
ORE aa ere 676 694 740 
Mean Index .......... 100 103 110 


A COMPARISON OF LAST YEAR’S MEAN 
(AVERAGE) SALARIES WITH 
THIS YEAR'S. 


TABLE II-A. Superintendents. 


All 
tion Under 1000 


1000 to 1999 2000 to 4999 


5000 to 9999 10000 and up towns 


Sex male fem. male fem. male fem. male _ fem. male fem. both 
21-22 $2184 1551 2657 too 3083 too 3188 too 4759 too 2344 
20-21 $1995 1560 2631 few 3009 few 3362 few 4475 few 2221 
+gain +189 —9 +26 +74 —174 +284 +123 
—loss 
TABLE II-B. High School Principals. 
21-22 $1548 1401 1772 1627 1816 2117 2250 2063 #3027 too 1559 
20-21 $1586 1406 1746 1516 £1954 1714 2165 £1771 2950 few 1547 
—38 —§ +26 +111 —138 +403 +85 +292 +77 +12 
TABLE II-C. High School Teachers. 
21-22 $1549 1266 1731 1358 1839 1371 1764 1378 2107 1642 1437 
20-21 $1563 1251 1742 13825 1782 1329 1899 1354 1951 1563 1401 
—14 +15 —1i1 +33 +57 +42 —135 +24 +156 +79 +36 
NUMBER OF CASES. 
TABLE III-A. Superintendents. 
21-22 491 42 100 —— 53 -_—— 17 —- ll —— 714 
20-21 557 54 128 —— 68 —— 21 — 14 —— 842 
TABLE III-B. High School Principals. 
21-22 91 357 35 62 37 18 9 8 1l —— 628 
20-21 57 406 36 104 21 62 13 17 15 — 630 
TABLE III-C. High School Teachers. 
21-22 133 918 104 511 92 601 57 255 116 389 3176 
20-21 102 1034 94 659 122 705 55 324 121 328 3444 


While the totals show that superintendents, 
high school principals, and high school teachers 
are getting more money than they were last 
year, particular population groups do not al- 
ways show such increases. On examination of 
Tables I1-A, LI-B, and II-C it is revealed that 
the smaller communities have actually reduced 
salaries in some instances, although the larger 
ones have more than made this up by their 
This indicate that the 
smaller communities, those more rural in na- 


increases. seems to 
ture, have been more directly affected by the 
welfare of the farmer, and the farmers’ plight 
has reacted upon the wages of those teachers. 

One should be careful and not read into these 
there. 
For example, if a school board in a particular 
community finds that it is paying a particular 
teacher a higher rate than the average for its 
population group, it does not mean that. that 
teacher’s salary should be cut to the level of 
the group, smaller towns. 
These figures represent the salary attainments 
of the common ordinary “garden variety” of 


figures more meaning than is actually 


especially in the 


Tables IV-A, IV-B, and IV-C give the medi- 
an and mean salaries of all lowa city superin- 
tendents, high school principals, and high school 
teachers for the past nine years. A series of 
index numbers accompanies the salary figures 
in order to readily show relative increases and 
The salaries of 1913-14 were taken 
labelled “100.” Succeeding 
salary figures have indices greater or less than 


decreases. 
as a base and 
100, corresponding to whether the medians or 
means are greater or less than those of 1913-14. 
This is graphically shown in Table V. 

Last year an investigation was made at the 
College of Education at the University of Iowa 
in order to find out the relation between teach- 
Accord- 
ing to figures put out by the federal department 
of labor in the Monthly Labor Review, it was 
in May 1920 that the peak of high prices was 
reached; a sharp decline followed. Nine or ten 
months after the start of this decline, school 
boards were beginning to take up their annual 
duty of hiring teachers; and the lowered cost 
of living was urged as a justification for reduc- 


ers’ salaries and the cost of living. 





681 700 809 1056 1372 1380 
108 112 132 167 217 218 
2228 2551 2532 2610 3444 3187 
732 756 878 1080 1401 1437 
109 112 129 160 207 226 


more for board than they were in may 1920, 
No figures are available this year at present. 

In his book “Trend of School Costs” (1920 
Russell-Sage Foundation publication), Burgess 
pointed out that after the Civil War teacners’ 
salaries climbed steadily notwithstanding the 
hard times of that period. The peak of their 
increases was not reached until ten years after 
the close of the war. After the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war there was a trend in the same direction. 
The future alone can tell whether the ten-year 
period after the World War follows the same 
trend. All that can be safely said today is 
that teachers’ salaries have been climbing for 
three years since the ending of hostilities. 
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1913-14 14-15 18-16 


16-17 17-18 18-19 


19-20 20-21 21-22 


TABLE V. CHANGES IN THE MEAN SALARIES OF 
1OWA CITY SUPERINTENDENTS, HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OVER A NINE YEAR PERIOD SHOWN 
BY INDEX NUMBERS. 





Principal North of the Paterson, N: J., high 
school told Dora 
knickerbockers, to go home and put on a sensi- 
Then the father came to tell the 
to get off at. Then the 
school board told daddy Lyle to go home and 
don the garment of paternal sense. 


Lyle, who came dressed in 


ble garment. 
school board where 


“Let us all pray that we may not become 
jejune pessimists, but rather radiant meliorists”, 
suggests the Ohio Educational Monthly. Now, 
what does that mean? Don’t all answer at once! 
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Superintendent Teebaum once got to 


Cn | 


On Troubles. 


recit- 


ing his troubles to the state inspector of high 
schools. Teebaum happened to be in a blue 
mood. The inspector Was sympathetic. He 


listened patiently for an hour or more. 


“VW 


i nde 


mind,” 
had finished, “What a world! If 


troub 
lot 

teach 
to a 


colleg 


hat a world this would be if the superin- 
nt of schools had no trouble to harry his 
the inspector remarked when Teebaum 
there was no 


le, no responsibility, wouldn’t there be a 


of competition for your place though! If 


ing were as simple as shoveling sand in- 
hole, anyone could do it. Our teachers’ 
es, our normal schools would close and 
ssive young men like yourself would turn 


ids for a career.” 


On Inspection 


A state inspector once came to visit a small 
hig ‘hool of thirteen students. The prine 
pal met him at the door 

“Tm O elad you have cone to visit me,” 

said 1 surely am glad t Hay you m 

id visit me 

And turning t ie thirteen children who 

t assembly room variously engage 
r tasks, the principal sa a: “Tm spector 
a { ( Irie You children may 9 
W did th rush and 
efore the ast shed r could 
ut ‘ shed to 8eTV¢ th | th 
le | perat € usual 

Cine reed to ¢ ress tl l good rik 

I hen visited by an inspector go. abou 
mplish the same end as did th high 
principal. They set their 
ft their program and break up 1 
is With remarks and questions me t 

( l ectors eal 

\ gains nothing except t the 

tor hat the daily routn if the school 

l m’t like 
On Pigs. 

John Hanks is a pig. He has piggish ways 

gish viewpoint, a piggish appearance 

Like his beastly prototype, John Hanks is 

d for his insatiable greed. That « iract 
st predominates his makeup. It circum 
Cs his character, preordains his behavior. 

People in his town do not like him. They 

P 


enoug 


rd 


loeal 


landerous tales about him. It is a 
fact that every time he |] 


sch 0] board he 


means at his d sposal, 


tries to beat 


detest pigs is 


limitations. Hh 


beauty or 


eannot 
" pig has his 

ivy awe ol 
ptible to the finer points of scholast 
ne Yet his viewpoint 
Vays be 


ambitions, at 


he wants. 
On Shifting Viewpoint. 


wi orker. 


val 


And there is 


mind as to just 


had a boy in my high scho | wh »” Cause 
n food deal ot trouble. He was bright 
h. His mind Was keen and he Was 


Small Town 
Essays 


Fred J. Ward 


Yet he 


with 


He would 


correct 


could not brook restraint. 
tried to 
I could never get him to feel that he was re- 


argue teachers who him. 


sponsible to the school in any Way. He seemed 


to take goulish delight in breaking every rule 
| laid down. 

At one time | 
the best 


pelled definitely. 


thought that it would be for 
interest of the school to have him ex- 
the 


It was only by the slightest margin 


My school board was of 
same view. 
of chanee that he was allowed to remain. 

But in time the boy graduated and later be- 
came a teacher of a rural school near our town. 

After his school had been running six months 
an enthusiastic patron came into my office and 
told me how things wer 

“That 


( ertainly 


going. 


young man you sent out 


the 


had a 


to us 1s 
a splendid teacher,” 
“We 


universal 


patron ex 
school that 
our district 


claimed. never have 
satisfaction in 
present one. That man has 


He hard, too. H 


interested, and at work.” 


rave such 


does the young 


} } ] 
keen mind. works keeps 


the children 
And the patron finished his eulogy with these 


“And he dis 


pline in h Ss school | ever saw 


pregnant words. keeps the best 


anywhere 

On Nomenclature. 

as being firm when 
h ld to 


Some men are spoken of 


the only claim they that title is a 






Others like to 
think they are conservative when they are real- 


mulish streak of stubbornness. 


ly lazy. I could name still other characters in 
the teaching profession who delude themselves 
that 
whereas they are only vindictive and perhaps 
way. We all like to gloss 


over our faults by alluding to them in terms 


into thinking they are stern and severe 


jealous in a petty 


less subject to reproach, 
Whenever I contemplate something especial 


ly cowardly I drug my conscience with the 
thought that I am acting diplomatically. 
Whenever I plan some particular outrage 


against a fellow townsman I like to think that 
¥ 


l am following the straight lin 


Ss mmeone 


ol expediency. 
full of 
this 


said that Purgatory is 
While One 
authority, since there are no 
I will venture the 
100k in that plac 
such is | 


Yet while one may not speak m the inhabit 


once 
with 
statistics, 


diplomats. cannot assert 


available 


guess that there is a generous 


well peopled with d plomats 


above . 


reter to 


ants of Purgatory with any degree of authority 
this much is true of penal institutions on ow 
own sphere. The gentlemen in those places find 


themselves in their present unhappy predica- 
© aos ag 


ment because at sor time hn their career, 
] 


they followed too closely the straight line of 


OCNDe dic ney, 


The Stock Room in Order 


Personal Experience of a Michigan Teacher 


Each June the stock room of our school pr 


sented anything but an inviting appearance. A 


neterogvgeneous colleetion oO! textbooks 1h) un 


piles, threatened with calamity at the 


teady 


slightest jar, spilled word and number builders, 


bid 


made most discouraging outlook. It was a 
large city school, and by the time each room in 


all of 


overflowing with 


down 
full to 
jumble of material that two 
could 


order. 


the building had sent its suppli S, 


the stock room was 
person 
arrange it in 


Moreover 


rking a week scarce ly 


even a semblance of this was 


“arly recurrence. 


No one had hitherto been directly re sponsible 
for th increase in at 


build 


sewing teacher, who had some free time 


textbooks but with the 


tendance which resulted in an enlarged 


ing, the 


as put in charge of them. She at once ap 


preciated the need of system if her task was not 


© prove hereulean So, when June and school 


closing time appreached, she Was prepared. 


Was entirely too small 


stock r 
the 
from the 


the 


to accommodate 


Since oom 


books which were to be 


eparated other materials, janitors 


placed improvised board and domestic science 


yrridors in the basement be 


Each of the forty 


tables in the wide ec 


pore tiie stock room door. 
some teachers had a place allotted to her b oks 
indicated by a card with her name and grade. 


After all the books had 


and dumped, this time in a stated spot, the first 


been brought down 


step in the plan had been accomplished. 


the real work began. The sewing 


and I as first 
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Then 


teacher assistant 


numbered the 


| ioks, one set at a time, using vhite and 
. ellack ng er it It va no hard | t a 
complete set together because we were a sted 


“VOTH cards Inde xX cards were ma 


ving the number of book 


in each set. Books too much worn were, of 
disearded or 
Phe supplementary texts were numbered con 
but also divided 


first set of 


‘ourse, not listed. 


} 
ecutively were into sets, lor 


instance, the 1B suppl mentary hooks 


we marked 1B, the next was 2B, and so on 
These books were not indexed but were listed on 
typed sheets fastened with clips. Odd book 
which did not belong to the library, we marked 


stock room, and then added th :uthor’s 


initial as S. R. P. When all these cards wer 
made out, another set was typed giving pub 
lisher, title, author like any library ecard. 

For a new stock room we were given the 
former manual training room which was lar 
and convenient tor the purypos The en »] 
carpenter was given directions to put three 


which books could be placed 


Sufthic 


double cCuases 1T) 


ent ais space Wa ett 


from both sides. 

hetween and through the center, making th 
, > 

sneives easy of access. 


Kven the top shelf could 


be reached with the aid of a low stool. The 
janitors carried the books while I placed them 
on the Shelves alphabetically, beginning with 
the readers since they were most used and 
should be nearest the door. The geography 
shelves had been made of a_ special size 


large Dodge geographies 
books 


127) 


‘ommodate the 


Space was left for new which come ip 


(Concluded on Page 




















Improvement of School Grounds 


Louise Klein Miller, Landscape Architect, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


There are fundamental necessities for success- 
ful transplanting of trees and shrubs. They 
must be healthy and must have well developed 
roots. They must be planted in a location and 
in soil adapted to their needs. They must be 
earefully planted. They must be property 
eared for after planting. 

The variety must be adapted to suit the loca- 
tion or use for which it was selected. Some 
plants thrive in light, dry soil, and others are 
adapted to heavy clay soil, and a few adjust 
themselves to either condition. Some thrive in 
exposed sunny positions, while others ting more 
congenial conditions in shady, sheltered locali- 
ties. 

All plants may be transplanted in the Spring 
as sooon as the frost is out of the ground until 
the foliage is far advanced. Where the plant- 
ing season is delayed, well-developed trees may 
be “stripped,” although the practice is question- 
able and may result in serious injury to buds 
and branches. 

In the latitude of New York deciduous trees 
and shrubs may be successfully transplanted 
from the end of March to the middle of May; 
or as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
Evergreens may be transplanted until the last 
of June. 

A supplementary season for transplanting 
evergreens occurs during August and September, 
as their roots make a second growth at that 
time. This season of the year is generally dry, 
and every precaution must be taken not to ex- 
pose roots to the sun and wind. Use plenty of 
water during planting, and spray the tops thor 
oughly morning and evening. 

When Autumn Planting Begins. 

Uusually about the end of October until the 
ground freezes, occurs the fall planting season. 
Evergreens may be transplanted at this time 
with well-protected ball of earth. Large speci- 
mens too heavy to handle should be moved on a 
“Boat” a square board platform upon which the 
balled and burlapped plant may be placed to 
protect delicate root hairs from being injured. 
Move the platform up halfway over the hole 
prepared to receive the plant, withdraw it care- 
fully, allowing the evergreens to settle down 
into the hole prepared to receive it. Remove the 
burlap. 
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Third Article 

















LAWN OF THE COLLINWOOD MEMORIAL SCHOOL USED FOR A PLAY FESTIVAL. 


Birches, Silver Maples, Scarlet Maples, Tulip, 
Magnolia, Sweet Gums, thrive better when 
planted in the spring. 

In making a planting list always specify 
transplanted stock. ‘This is especially true of 
trees. Some trees have tap roots and others 
spreading roots. When a tree or shrub is young, 
roots may be cut so transplanting is without 
serious injury. After transplanting they deve 
lop a compact mass of fibrous or feeding roots 
which begin assimilation of food soon after the 
new contact with the soil has been established. 
These root hairs are extremely delicate’ and 
sensitive, and are in great danger of serious or 
fatal injury from exposure to dry air or wind. 

It is, therefore, necessary until the tree or 
shrub «is planted that the roots be kept covered 
and wet. After planting, the ground must be 
thoroughly and systematically soaked until the 
new roots grow and begin to feed, as the plant 
practically lives upon the moisture supplied to 
it artificially until it can assimilate mineral 





matter in solution in soil moisture through 
natural channels. 
Providing Room for Roots. 

The dimensions of the hole width and depth 
depends upon the size of the plant. For ever- 
greens which are from six feet high to twelve 
feet to twenty four feet high, holes vary from 
three and one-half feet wide, two feet deep, to 
five feet wide to three feet deep 

Holes for planting deciduous trees three inch 
caliper to twelve inch caliper should be four 
feet wide and two feet deep, to nine feet wide 
and three feet deep. 

Never cramp roots in planting. Allow them 
to spread to their fullest extent. Set the tree 
at the exact depth it grew in the Nursery. 
Many roots are smothered by being planted too 
deep. 

Conditions of school yard tree planting is gen- 
erally unpropitious. It may be necessary to re 
move all the soil from the hole and replace it 


with good soil and manure. In digging the 












PATRICK HENRY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, UNDER CONSTRUCTION. AT THE RIGHT IS THE ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF THE STADIUM WHICH 
WILL BE DEVELOPED FROM THE NATURAL AMPHITHEATER IN FRONT OF THE SCHOOL. 
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FIRE ESCAPES ON A SCHOOL BUILDING. 


hole, keep sod, top soil and sub-soil, separate. 
The sub-soil may be rock or hard pan, in which 
ease it may be necessary to resort to dynamite. 
The sub-soil should be dug six inches deeper 
than the roots. Put in four inches of leaf mold 
or well-rotted manure and replace the inverted 
sod on top of this fertilizer. This layer will 
hold moisture and will give the roots a good 
porous bed, in which to begin activity. Fill in 
the hole with good top soil. 

Great care must be taken to pack the soil 
firmly around the roots, so that there will be 


no spaces between roots and soil. This result 
be most effectively secured by washing the 


can 
soil in with a stream of water from a hose, 
moving the tree back and forth, or using a stick, 
nd adding water until no more air bubbles 
arise, 

Do not allow soil to cake after watering, as 
roots must have a circulation of air from the 
top of the ground. Keep the space around the 
tree free from weeds, and cultivate frequently 


» the soil loose, forming an earth mulch, 


t keer 
t 


vhich destroys capillarity in the surface soil 
and conserves moisture. The same result may 
he secured by mulching the soil with straw, as 
vell-rotted manure. It keeps the soil cool, pre- 
vents weed growth and the manure will gradu 
lly add fertility to the soil. 

When to water, and how much, depends upon 
cireumstances. Water which penetrates only a 


ew inches below the surface is worse than use- 
less, as it reaches few of the feeding roots and 





in seeking water, roots are apt to grow near the 
surface where they will suffer from heat and 
exposure to variable water supply. Apply a 
sufficient amount of water, so that it will reach 
below the roots. Sandy soil should be watered 
once a week, and heavy clay soil once in two 
weeks. Unless soil is allowed to dry between 
waterings, it is apt to become sour and detri- 
mental to plants. 
Planting and Pruning Trees. 

Wet the ground thoroughly before it freezes 
to protect the tree against alternate freezing and 
thawing during winter. Keep the ground 
around the tree in the form of a saucer, so trat 
all water will run down to roots and not away 
from them. 

In case trees are planted in a surfaced play- 
ground, all directions may be followed, except 
that the circle around the tree is covered with 
a two inch codting of limestone screenings. 

Before or after transplanting a deciduous 
tree, the top should be cut back in proportion to 
the amount of root, which is lost. A trans- 
planted tree with a mass of fibrous roots needs 
Hard wood trees should be 
cut back more severely than soft wooded varie- 


very little pruning. 


ties. 

A tree may be pruned by shortening the 
branches from one to three feet, or by entirely 
Decidu- 
ous trees may be pruned in the fall, but soft 


removing some inner small branches. 


wooded varieties should not be cut at that time 
on account of freezing. 


TREES USED TO HIDE THE UGLY FIRE ESCAPES ON A CLEVELAND SCHOOL, 


Trees may be trimmed to alter their shape, 
before they start their growth in the spring. 
Evergreens may be sheared in the spring. 

Any roots or branches injured in moving 
should be pruned and all broken parts removed 
with a clean cut. Care should be taken to cut 
close to a bud or branch, or if the branch is 
taken off, cut as close as possible to the trunk, 
so that no stump is left to decay. 

(To Be Concluded) 


“What is wrong with education?” Mr. Hime- 
lek of West Virginia asks this question in a re- 
cent magazine article. Mr Himelek hasn’t far 
Every town in the 
United States has a disgruntled taxpayer who 
ean tell him all about it. 

Here is the other side of the rural school 
problem. “As long as farmers consider digging 
of potatoes more valuable than school work,” 
says the County Unit of Morsillon, Arkansas, 
“we are going to have a class of citizens under 


to go for his answer. 


privileged and unable to appreciate the full 
value of service to the country in which they 
live.” 

“To swim or not to swim,” is the issue with 
the school board at Hartford, Connecticut. 
One of the high schools is to be provided with 
If the high school 
gets the pool the districts want pools too. A 
“Sure, let the taxpayers in 
every school district tax themselves for a swim 


a $60,000 swimming pool. 
local editor says: 


ming pool, if they want to.” 








EXCAVATING THE SITE FOR THE SUNBEAM SCHOOL, CLEVELAND. 
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SUGGESTIVE SCHEME FOR DEVELOPING THE SITE OF THE SUNBEAM SCHOOL. 
Mr. P. A. de Tamble, Assistant Landscape Architect. 


















The superintendents who went to Chicago in 
February to attend a convention solely of super- 
intendents by superintendents and for superin- 
tendents were grievously disappointed. The 
superintendents who went to hear the big ad- 
ministrative problems of the day discussed by 
big leaders in education and in city administra- 
tion were completely satisfied. None who at- 
tended the great gatherings at the Auditorium, 
or who tried to follow the minor meetings dur- 
ing the week of February 27 to March 2, could 
distinguish any marked difference between the 
old and the new order under which the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is to hold meetings 
more or less independent of N. E. A. domination. 
There was a welcome absence of hangers-on and 
a great reduction in minor meetings and unre- 
lated associations. 

The program was varied and rich, and in some 
respects, surprisingly conservative. The at- 
tendance exceeded that of any previous conven- 
tion and included not as might have been ex- 
pected, superintendents alone, but rather a great 
variety of people interested in administrative 
work. The weather was fair and the physical 
comforts provided by the Chicago people in the 
shape of meeting places, hotels, etc., were ade- 
quate as only Chicago can furnish them. Pres. 
R. G.- Jones presided in a most happy manner 
and the business of the convention was well 
looked after by Secretary S. D. Shankland for 
W. Crabtree 


There was a wonderful ex 


the Department, and Secretary J. 
for the N. E. A. 
hibit of schoolhouse architecture arranged by 
Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati and a 
record-breaking commercial exhibit. 

The Program. 

Pres. R. G. Jones divided his program into 
five distinct parts, embodying the most import 
ant presentday problems in school administra- 
tion. These, briefly, are: First, the outlook in 
education; second, national organization for edu 
cational service; third, the physical school plant; 
fourth, the financing of education; and fifth, 
ideals of achievement for education in the im- 
mediate future. It was quite remarkable and 
greatly to the credit of the department that the 
program did not permit of mere propaganda for 
popular current movements but offered an op 
portunity for a fair discussion of the correctness 
of principles and the solution of many of the 
difficult and debatable questions of the day. 

The opening of the convention on Monday 
morning was marked by an absence of flowery, 
meaningless addresses of welcome. Mr. E. E. 
Gore, who spoke for the local Association of 
Commerce, welcomed the meeting in simple 
terms and pointed to some of the educational ad- 
vantages of the community. The Chicago 
schools were not represented on the welcoming 
program, but the envelope which each member 
received as he registered, showed very clearly 
how interested the Chicago people were in the 
convention. 

The outlook for technical education, in the 
opening paper of the meeting, was discussed by 
Mr. Samuel Insull, president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. Mr. In- 
sull’s plea was entirely for practical training for 
the men who must work for large corporations. 
It was a strong argument against purely acad- 
emic education and it reflected the desire on the 
part of big business for training young men and 
engineers as executives. 

Quite in contrast to the attitude of the first 
speaker was the address by Mr. Frederick 
George Nichols, of Harrisburg, Pa., who traced 
the growth of commercial ed 


tion in the United 
States from the first private sc] 


Is in 1850, to 





the present public and private courses which are 
open to young men and women who expect to 
work in offices and stores. Mr. Nichols showed 
how the early courses were based on the needs 
of business, when firms were relatively small 
and business was comparatively simple, and 
when the organization was such that young men 
and young women did a great variety of things 
and required a general business education. 
Business now has become highly organized and 
enormously specialized, and the presentday em- 
ploye must have special training for performing 
a few limited, specific services. Mr. Nichols 
argued that all of the commercial education of 
the near future must provide a background of 
(a) general education, (b) the elements of a 
general business education, and (c) a thorough 
training in a specific business occupation. The 
first duty of the commercial department is to 
discover the aptitudes and abilities of students 
and to lead them to specialize in some field of 
labor. Probably the best 
courses is the unit basis, each year offering a 


arrangement for 


complete course of vocational work suited for 
the particular age and year, with general busi- 
ness information to make up for practical ex- 
perience with general cultural work. Business 
service is now divided into junior employes, sen 
The best 
which the student can hope to reach after lea\ 


ior employes and administrative office. 


ing school is a junior clerkship for which he 
should be carefully prepared. Sufficient general 
information should be given him so that he may 
be ready for a senior clerkship after serving in 
an office or factory. The courses should giv 

due attention to general clerical work, sten 

graphy, accounting and salesmanship. 

Pres. Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore Col 
lege, made a plea for liberal education and 
based his argument on the background of experi 
ence in Great Britain, as well as the United 
States. He took the rather narrow position 
that a broad basis of a liberal education is an 
effective training in English literature which 
records the thought of the English people as it 
affects living rather than the earning of a living. 
He pleaded for liberalizing technical training 
and declared that we are at present confronting 
a challenge to liberal education which must 
grow because the success of democracy and the 
teaching of national ideals depend upon it. 

The strongest paper of the morning was that 
by State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves of Albany, N. Y., who spoke on The 
Financing of Adult Education. The burden of 
Dr. Graves’s argument was that adult education 
should not be paid for with money raised for 
educating children and given up for adult use, 
but that all work in Americanization, in voca- 
tional training and in other education of adults, 
should be paid for separately according to its 
merit. Dr. Graves showed that the American 
theory is to give every child and every citizen 
At the 
present time only forty per cent of the children 


all the education he needs and can use. 


pass through, the elementary schools and sixty 
per cent leave off before they have completed 
what is considered an ordinary elementary 
training. The recent war showed the largest 
amount of illiteracy among the native white 
adult population. The findings have been more 
than confirmed in a study of the general status 
of intelligence, which is exceedingly low among 
the native and foreign white adult population. 
A most interesting and useful type of voca- 
tional and general educational work is carried 
on by the Y. M. C. A., K. C., and by merchantile 
and manufacturing concerns. This is in the 
direction of improving adults in occupations and 
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The Chicago Convention 


of conserving human resources. It points to but 
one ultimate conclusion, namely, that if these 
human resources are desirable, then the state 
should come to the aid of men and women and 
give assistance to those who now must depend 
upon private initiative and good-will. The ulti- 
mate conclusion is that the states must not take 
funds now intended for children but must put 
in their budgets separate items which are not 
only adequate but generous. ; 
During the entire convention no act of Presi- 
dent Jones was more graceful than the presenta- 
tion to the superintendents of the country of Dr. 
J. J. Tigert as the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and of Miss C. O. Williams as the new 
president of the N. E. A. 
National Organization for Educational Service. 
The superintendents who came to the meeting 
on Monday evening expecting a love feast in 
support of the Sterling-Towner Bill, were con- 
siderably disappointed because of the rather dis- 
Prof. Alexander 
Inglis of Harvard University, Dr. S. P. Capen of 
Washington, and Pres. W. A. Jessup of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


turbing addresses made by 


Supt. Frank Smart, of Davenport, Ia., opened 
the evening with a general argument in favor 
of federal aid to education. Prof. Inglis who 
followed him, took diametrically the opposite 
point of view and vigorously condemned the pro- 
posed law as bad public policy and bad educa- 
tional policy. The experience of the states in 
disposing of the public lands granted them by 
the federal government and the present enforce- 
ment of the Smith-Hughes Law were: given as 
classic examples of failure. He declared that 
the states can readily juggle federal funds to de- 
feat the purpose of federal aid. Any bill argu- 
ing for federal aid to education contains the 
fifty-fifty 
especially bad because it is only a tem- 


dynamite of federal control. The 


policy is 


porary stimulus which will lower both morale 


and responsibility and constantly increase local 
dependence upon outside help. The ultimate ex- 
pectation of federal aid is ultimate nationaliza- 
tion of educational control. Any adequate, suc- 
cessful system of democratic education must be 
capable of proper development, balance and suc- 
cessful operation through local initiative and 
effort. 
ment does not impose itself upon the states is 


The argument that the federal govern- 


foolishness because an offer of federal aid can 
practically not be refused for naturally obvious 
Federal 


aid is not only bad economic policy in theory but 


political and administrative reasons. 


also in fact because the government is in fact 
wasteful. The theory is that the farther the 
governmental agency of control is from the 
source of revenue, the more wasteful it will be. 
Federal subsidies are unfair because they do not 
recognize local educational needs or local efforts. 
They recognize only population. The federal 
government offices in education should be ad- 
visory and informational, not executive or direc- 
tive. Guidance and stimulation should come 
from a study of educational problems, from dis 
tribution of information, from expert service 
All of these things the government is able to 
render through a technical and scientific bureau. 
The dominant element in all federal interest in 
There 


must be freedom from all political influence. 


education must be expert and scientific. 


Just how all this would be obtained, Dr. Inglis 
did not state. 

Dr. George D. Strayer’s views on the Sterling- 
Towner Bill are well known. He repeated his 
general arguments for giving education the dig- 
nity of a seat in the President’s Cabinet. He 
showed that at present there is the greatest con- 
fusion in educational service through a multi- 
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tude of governmental departments, bureaus and 
offices, and that there is a need for unifying 
these activities and for giving the states edu- 
cational subsidies. 

Dr. S. P. Capen of the American Council of 
Education, discussed the problem from the 
standpoint of the legal and economic situation. 
He declared that the program called for in the 
Sterling-Towner Bill is based on fallacious argu- 
ments in that it ignores the long experience of 
the government in dealing with labor, agricul- 
ture, etc. He declared that it was the underly- 
ing theory of the constitution that the federal 
government shall undertake only such service as 
the states cannot render. The policy proposed 
is part of a general movement in certain 
quarters for federalizing many governmental ac- 
tivities and involves the undermining of the 
autonomy of the states. He urged that the edu- 
cators give careful attention to the political and 
governmental effects of the proposed step. 

Mr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools, argued for federal aid. He 
declared that the Sterling-Towner Bill is defec- 
tive because it is not based on experience but 
upon arbitrary dicta and fails to include any 
consideration for the non-function of govern- 
mental activities in education. 

Miss Olive Jones, Principal of School 120, 
New York City, argued eloquently for the bill 
on the basis that it will help needy local com- 
munities. She declared that all of the opposi- 
tion to the bill is based on bugaboos and un- 
grounded fears, and that it is the duty of eco- 
nomic and legal experts not to find flaws but to 
devise ways and means for passing the bill. Her 
address was a strong sentimental plea for help. 

President Jessup, of the University of Iowa, 
limited his paper largely to a discussion of 
the character of the President’s Cabinet and to 
the tenure of department secretaries. He 
showed that the average life service is 2 2/3 
years and that the positions and the men who 
hold them are the butt of bitter partisan criti- 
cism. The programs of governmental depart- 
ments are subject to dramatic reversals based 
on political expedients. He declared that fed- 
eral aid for education must be surrounded with 
the safeguards which have been applied to the 
judicial department of the government in the 
Supreme Court. 

President John W. Wither of New York City, 
argued for federal aid but opposed many fea- 
tures of the Bill in its present form. 


School Architecture and Equipment. 
Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati, has ren- 


dered the Department of Superintendence a 
lasting service in the program which he ar- 
ranged for the Tuesday morning session and in 
the valuable exhibit of schoolhouse plans and 
perspectives which he collected for the conven- 
tion. The session opened with a splendid paper 
on The Principles Underlying the Development 
of a School Building Program, prepared by 
Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College. 
To briefly summarize the twelve points of Prof. 
Engelhardt’s paper, it may be said that every 
school building program: 

1. Needs definition, based on the education- 
al organization of courses of study and the 
type of instruction offered in the several types 
of schools. 

2. Financial and educational economic fac- 
tors dictate the size of the plant. Large 
schools of 1,000-1,200 children in the grades, 
1,500-1,800 in the junior high school, and 1,800- 
2,500 in the Senior high school are best. 

3. Standards adopted by state school author- 
ites determine local standards and must be 
taken into account by local authorities. 

4. Sites must be bought on the basis of 
accessibility and ample space for play. 

City zoning plans must be taken into con- 
sideration in the location of all buildings. 
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6. The trend of population must be antici- 
pated and must be based on facts embodied in 
population surveys like those of the telephone 
companies. 

7. Population data and good environment, as 
well as geographic location, are fundamental 
considerations for selecting sites. For the 
grades, one-half mile travel distance is not too 
great. For junior high schools, one mile is a 
reasonable maximum and for senior high 
schools, one and one-half miles are not exces- 
sive. Overlapping of school territory must be 
avoided. 

8. School building programs must be con- 
tinuous from year to year and subject to per- 
iodic revision to meet changing conditions. 

9. Publicity of schoolhouse construction and 
replacement must be continuous. 

10. Schoolhouse programs are professional 
tasks for the superintendent and the architect 
rather than the school board, but should be 
adopted subject to the approval of the board. 

11. Schoolhouse construction must be per- 
manent and must provide for elastic develop- 
ment of the buildings. It is well that all build- 
ings be fireproof, that they permit of enlarge- 
ment and of adaptation to changing classroom 
conditions. 

12. Economy is a factor and must be con- 
sidered not only in present terms but in terms 
of the future. In fact, any school building pro- 
gram that takes the present only into account 
is not worth considering. 

Deputy Supt. C. L. Spain, Detroit, made an ex- 
ceedingly valuable address, in which he described 
the methods adopted in Detroit for adapting old 
and new school buildings to the educational pro- 
gram of the community. He showed how old 
buildings will be eliminated or adjusted to new 
conditions and how the new plant is expressive 
of the probable future development of the 
schools. 

Mr. Frederick W. Garber of Cincinnati, illus- 
trated his address with slides of the West End 
High School, Cincinnati, and showed how this 
building has been developed by the closest co- 
operation with Supt. R. J. 

A clear-cut argument of the advantages of 
the one-story school building was presented by 
Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, Chicago. Mr. Perkins 
stood forth not as a crank on the one-story 
plan but rather as an advocate of one-story con- 
struction when this is of the greatest education- 
al, economic and community service. The ad- 
vantages of the one-story school are: 


Condon. 


1. Adequate classroom lighting. 
2. Complete safety from fire and panic, 
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3. Adaptability to varying educational and 
community needs. 

4. Low cost of construction and maintenance. 

5. Home like exteriors and interiors. 

6. Ease of conformity to changes in educa- 
tional requirements. 

Mr. John J. Donovan, Oakland, Calif., closed 
the morning program with a series of slides 
of typical California schoolhouses and a splen- 
did motion picture film of the most recent types 
of California schoolhouses. 


Financing Education. 

It was fitting that State Superintendent 
Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania should act 
as chairman of the session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at which the problems of financing public 
education were discussed. The program of the 
commission which is to make the educational 
finance inquiry was presented by Dr. George D. 
Strayer. The inquiry will be based on unbiased 
findings. It will seek to learn what are ac- 
cepted educational standards, what are the big- 
gest problems in the physical administration of 
the schools, and what is necessary to maintain 
the schools and to develop the present program. 

Mr. Mark Thomsen of Cleveland, warned the 
meeting against policies of school financing 
which will pile up enormous bonded indebted- 
ness on the cities. It is inevitable that such 
debts must be paid, sometimes at double the 
cost of the original investment in school prop- 
erty. 

A most important contribution to the discus- 
sion of financing the schools was made by Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, 
who declared that while the needs of American 
education have greatly increased, the basis of 
support is relatively diminished due to the fail- 
ure of the property tax. In all the more ad- 
vanced states of this country, as well as 
throughout Europe, the property tax has been 
supplanted by a tax based on yearly earnings, 
profits, or income which are better guides to 
taxable ability. This means practically the 
development on the one hand, of a personal in- 
come tax, and of a business tax, including cor- 
porations and all other business organizations. 
This form of tax is the only means of taxing the 
increasing wealth of the community and of 
making it bear its proper share of the obliga- 
tion to support the schools. 


The Thursday Program. 

Pres. W. O. Thompson, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, opened the meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing, with a general discussion of Greater Effi- 
ciency in the Immediate Product of the Schools 
He criticized severely the present examination 
system which in his opinion should be supple- 
mented by standard psychological and achieve- 
ment tests. The schools are suffering from a 
form of educational militarism which should be 
replaced by greater freedom and self-activity 
on the part of pupils and teachers. The curri- 
culum must be adaptable and must be handled 
so that the pupils master it. The percentage 
of failures which is high, deserves considera- 
tion to learn whether the teachers or the courses 
are at fault. The schoolroom must be supreme- 
ly intellectual. It must develop in the child- 
ren the respect for law and must teach the 
highest ideals of freedom under the law. Dr. 
Thompson did not develop the last two points 
to clearly bring out the means which he would 
employ for securing these highly desired effects. 

The paper of Prof. F. E. Spaulding of Yale 
University, stood out among the papers of the 
morning as a philosophical discussion of the 
ideals which the country has a reason to expect 
in the way of culture, efficiency, and good citi- 
zenship in return for the cost of operating the 
schools. Taking the figure of speech adopted 
by Sir Auckland Geddes of “color in education.” 
Dr. Spaulding expressed the thought that 
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“color” in education represents the qualities of 
mind produced by school instruction, the “color” 
of the facts taught in the schools and the atti- 
tude of mind toward them. He declared that 
the color of the American educational product 
must be a reflection of the dominant interests 
and purposes of the American people. These are 
very largely material success and individual ma- 
terial progress. It was rather suprising to 
hear the speaker condone the materialism of 
present-day educational movements because of 
their close adjustment to the dominant individ- 
ual and national ideals. 


Our statesmen and leaders must take educa- 
tion more seriously and must consider it of 
the highest national concern. They must un- 
derstand that educational color of the present- 
day schools will control the color of national 
life in the future. 


Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, argued in his brief ad- 
dress, for attention to the problem of illiteracy, 
citizenship and Americanization. 

State Supt. W. C. Wood, of California, showed 
in his address that education at the present 
time, is no more expensive in the United States 
than it was in 1914 before the increase in prices. 
He showed by statistics that in 1911 the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar was one hundred 
cents, and that the increase in educational ap- 
propriations up to 1920 when the doliar pur- 
chased only fifty cents’ worth of goods, were 
double those of 1911. The experience of 1917 
when the school product of 1911 was enlisted in 
the army of the United States, showed a great 
proportion of illiteracy and of other education- 
al reasons for rejection from the army. This 
pointed very clearly to the fact that we must 
do more for education than we did in 1911, and 
more than we are doing now, to improve the 
citizenship of the nation. Mr. Wood outlined 
a program for education for 1931, which he be- 
lieves should be an ideal to be striven for dur- 
ing the coming ten years. This was largely a 
development of present ideals and methods and 
did not involve any innovations of a radical 


kind. 


The Minor Meetings. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Department re- 
solved itself into five groups, according to the 
population of the cities of the United States. 

Superintendents from cities up to 25,000 
population discussed school building programs 
and the functions of the superintendent of 
schools. At this meeting Supt. E. E. Lewis, 
Rockford, argued for specific building programs 
involving a consideration of local educational 
policies, the present state of the school plant, 
its ultimate needs, immediate possibilities, and 
the financing of the schools. Supt. E. T. Duf- 
field described the building program of Virginia, 
Minn. Mr. A. A. Macdonald described the one- 
story school buildings of Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Mr. Wm. B. Ittner presented his views of such 
unsettled questions of school architecture as the 
relative merits of one-story and two-story plans, 
heating and ventilation, etc. 


The group of superintendents in cities be- 
tween 25,000 to 100,000. population listened to 
a valuable series of papers. Mr. M. G. Clark, 
Sioux City, Ia., stated that the present salary 
schedules of high schools are 80 per cent high 
er than those of 1913, that in this period labor 
wage scales had arisen 130 per cent and those 
of artisans 102 per cent, so that the teacher is 
relatively not so well off now as she was in 
1913. He showed that any decrease in teach- 
ers’ salaries would bring into action a vicious 
circle involving the lowering of the standards 
of the teacher, and a consequent lowering in 
educational efficiency, with a depreciation of the 
democratic product of the schools, etc. 
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Mr. Charles A. Wagner, superintendent of 
Chester, Pa., discussed the arguments for and 
against supervision and in an interesting man- 
ner, developed the facts concerning the need for 
more and better supervision of instruction. 
Supt E. E. Oberholtzer, of Tulsa, showed that 
the next step in supervision is the organization 
of means for evaluating supervision so that it 
may be improved on the basis of results and 
facts based on research. Supt. H. B. Wilson, 
Berekeley, California, stressed the philosophy 
of educational publicity. 

The group of superintendents in cities be 
tween 100,000 and 250,000 population resolved 
itself into a round-table on present methods of 
solving financial problems in education. Each 
of the speakers described the work of his com- 
munity. In the group of cities between 250,000 
and 400,000 population, educational needs, 
finance, and publicity were taken up. The prob- 
lem of finance was also the subject of the large 
cities. 

The Business Meeting. 

The Department held two business meetings. 
On Monday afternoon, it wasted a good por- 
tion of the time in quibbling over details of its 
new constitution. On Thursday morning it 
dispatched the business of electing officers and 
adopting resolutions in the briefest possible 
time. It is much regretted that the selection 
of the convention cities is, under the new con 
stitution, left entirely with the executive com- 
mittee, and that the merriment of the address 
of invitation and the excitement of recommend- 
ing convention cities by popular vote have been 
discontinued. 

The mode of election adopted by the Depart 
ment involves nominations from the floor and 
election by secret ballot. Out of nearly two 
thousand superintendents who were at the meet 
ing, only 455 availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of voting, so that the results hardly re- 
flected the general will of the convention any 
more than did the elections of previous year 

The Department elected as President Mr. J 
H. Beveridge, superintendent of schools, Omaha, 
Neb.; First Vice-President, Mr. R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Second Vice-President, Mr. F. W. Ballou, super- 
intendent, Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, Mr. 
I. B. Bush, Erie, Pa.; Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. Payson Smith. State Com 
missioner of Education, Boston Mass. The 
secretary, Mr. S. D. Shankland, holds over. 

The resolutions commended the Federal gov 
ernment for its steps to insure peace through 
the Washington conference for the limitation 
of armaments. The department considered 
education a guarantee of world peace. In the 
educational resolutions the Department went 
on record as favoring: 

1. Liberal financial support through local, 
state and national taxation. 

2. The state is the supreme legal authority 
in public education and it is in the state’s duty 


| 


to function for education. Any interference 


the federal government is to be resisted. 

3. The Department approved of federal aid 
to education without federal supervision and 
on this basis approved the Sterling-Towner Bill. 

4. Small tax units, particularly the old-time 
school district, should give way to county and 
state units for taxation and distribution of 
school funds. 

5. The educational system should afford a 
complete, unified system of schools from thi 
kindergarten through the university. 

6. Educational laws should be codified. 

7. Supervision should be improved in the 
direction of making it closer, more effective and 
easier. 

8. There should be a positive definition of 
the functions of boards of education, superin 


tendents of schools and of state school authori- 
ties. 

9. Schools should have the service of well. 
prepared and efficient teachers by holding to 
present salary schedules, by making teaching 
more attractive through permanence, training in 
the service, pensions, etc. 

10. While permanent tenure of teachers ig 
desirable and necessary, it should be possible 
to discharge on charges, instructors who are not 
efficient. 

11. The department deplored propaganda in 
schools and condemned commercial and money. 
collecting schemes. ” 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT AT 
CHICAGO. 

Dear Joh 

[ find I will not be home in time to teach the 
class Sunday as I expected, so I wish you would 
ask Mr. McMastor if he will substitute for me. 

This has been a big week and when I get 
back to Green River, I am going to be a differ- 
ent man altogether. The stage to the Junec- 
tion was late Saturday, so I did not have long 
to wait for the train. But when it did arrive, 
I found it was running in two sections, one 
exclusively;for schoolmen. My reservation was 
on the regular section so I missed the company 
of most of the men from New England. How- 
ever, I found about a dozen men I knew on my 
train and we consoled ourselves by calling the 
other section the All Boob Special, and ours 
the Highbrow 


loud in these statements when we learned that 


Limited. We were especially 


the other section passed us at Albany and 
reached Chicago an hour earlier than we did. 

I am stopping at the biggest hotel in Chicago, 
and it is bigger than my whole school district. 
I wish you could see it. It must take some- 
to keep it inning, but then I guess the 
visitors keep it financed all right. They pay 
‘ as Selectmen Kelly would say. But 
the prices are not as high as you might think. 

There are a lot of book agents and supply 
men here this year and I notice some of my 
friends manage to get a free meal at least once 
a day from them. 

There is a restaurant on Congress Street 
One of 
the waitresses has a voice like an actress and 


where I have been getting my meals. 


I can shut my eyes and imagine I am at a show 
when she calls for an order. I can’t under- 
stand what she says, but that makes it all the 
more real, as I never understand half of what 
the show people say anyway. I did manage to 
catch one joke though. I heard her yell, “Two 
eggs. One must be good.” 

I heard a wonderful lecture this morning by 
the Governor of Missiouri. I will not try to 
tell you all that he said, but I shall always 
remember him. Among other things, he said 
that he noticed that. the farmer who lived near- 
est the rural school was the first to move away 
from i 


t 
he said. 


, and I think there is some truth in what 

Another thing that pleased me person- 
ally was what he said about petitions. He said 
that anyone can get signatures on a petition, 
and told of a group of colored people who 
wanted a school. They went to a lawyer and 
had him write out a paper for them, which 
read something like this. “We, the under- 
signed parents of colored children, do hereby 
petition the civil authorities to open a school 
according to the acts of etc.” This petition 
was signed by every merchant in that town, 
both white and black alike. I wish Bill Rich- 
mond could have heard him, and then perhaps 
he would not be so hasty about starting an- 
other petition to have me removed. By the way, 
I have been wondering how he is making out. 
I hope I don’t return home to find I am out of 
a job. 


(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Supervision of Funds of School Organization 
G. H. Sanberg, Superintendent of Schools, Crookston, Minn. 


A meeting of our Athletic Board was called 
to ascertain the attitude of the high school 
classes toward the question of advancing some of 
their funds to provide for the expenses of bas- 
ketball activities until a permanent income 
could be assured. 

The representative of the senior class appeared 
at the meeting with a roll of bills in his hand, 
and announced that his class was ready to 
back the proposition. As a member of the 
Athletic Board, I raised the question if the seni- 
ors were in hearty accord with the idea. 
Imagine my surprise when this reply was given: 
“The class has not taken any action as yet.” 
“How did you get the money then?” was asked. 
“TJ went and got it from the treasurer, but I 
know it will be all right with the class,” was 
the self satisfied reply. , 

The representative of that senior class did 
not consider that he was guilty of any misde- 
meanor but was only taking matters in his own 
hands in his enthusiastie efforts to render finan- 
cial assistance to a worthy school undertak- 
ing, but a very pertinent question arose in my 
mind after taking part in this little bit of high 
finance conservation. 

It was this, “Through lax methods of super- 
vision, is my school unconsciously encouraging 
questionable practices among its students in the 
handling of funds held in trust to be adminis- 
tered only as those interested might legally 
direct?” or, “Is my school through its negligence 
furnishing a fertile soil for the sowing of seed, 
which, if cultivated through similar unbusiness 
like methods of procedure, as these young people 
assume greater responsibilities in financial 
matters involving the care of trust funds, might 
not result in a very disastrous reaping as has 
been true in so many cases?” 

Controlling Class Treasury. 

Another experience with a class treasurer at 
the close of the school year emphasized still 
more the need of having funds of the schools ac- 
counted for definitely. He was a young man 
making a good wage as a railway employee out- 
side of school hours. At the close of the school 
year, when a request was made to transfer 
what balance there was in the class treasury to 
the school, it resulted only in promise to comply, 
and not until late in vacation through threat- 
ened legal action and the possibility of losing 
his railroad position was it possible to secure 
an accounting which was even then only parti- 
ally satisfactory because of poorly kept class 
minutes. 

My eyes were now wide open to the need of 
a more business-like course of training for offi- 
cials of our high school organizations. It might 
be added that students are not the only officers of 
school organizations who stand in need of super- 
vision for too often principals and teachers when 
in charge of exchequers do not help solve the 
problem of the safe keeping of moneys placed 
in their charge as many of them seem to have 
depressions instead of well developed bumps of 
business propriety and acumen. 

In the plan we adopted for the control of 
school organization funds, our aim was three- 
fold: First, to designate a depository for all 
funds, secondly, secure proper authorization for 
the expenditure of funds, and thirdly, require 
all revenue producing functions carried on un- 
der the auspices of the schools to be responsible 
to a fixed committee in the disposition of their 
receipts. 

We fulfilled the first aim in our plan by de- 
signating the secretary to the superintendent 
as the depository of all funds obtained through 
school activities. A bank was selected and an 


account opened. It was decided to pay all 
claims by check as far as possible, and to dis- 
burse no money except when the regular printed 
form of order properly signed was presented. 
To facilitate checking the accounts, the order 
and the bank check bear the same number, and 
when the cancelled check is returned, it is at- 
tached to the order. 

A separate receipt book is kept for the school 
organization accounting, and all deposits with 
the secretary are recorded, and a duplicate re- 
ceipt given the depositor. When deposits are 
made by the secretary at the bank, duplicate 
slips are retained to assist in checking the re- 
ceipts. 

A loose leaf journal is used for the bookkeep- 
ing incidental to recording receipts and dis- 
bursements for each organization. To simplify 
the clerical work, and at the same time to 
make the data concerning transactions valuable, 
the Board of Education provided a revolving 
fund which is used to advance expense money 
for athletic and debate teams when on out of 
town trips, and to make it possible for small 
loans to be made to organizations for a short 
time when an income later is fully assured. 


Order Blank Used. 
It was a simple matter to realize the second 


aim in our scheme as each class at the begin- 
ning of the school year elects a faculty member 
as class adviser, who is required to be at all 
meetings where business is transacted, and no 
order on the custodian of funds will be honored 
unless signed by that officer. Further, it is re- 
quired that meetings of the class must be an- 
nounced in the regulation manner in order to 
make its proceedings valid. 


Efficiency in School 


Those familiar with the relations that have 
obtained between the school authorities and the 
school supply trade also know something of the 
unsatisfactory conditions that have attended 
them. 

The production of school supplies and equip- 
ment is an every-day factory occupation which 
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The third purpose for adopting a quasi-par- 
ental control of student activities in which fin- 
ance plays a part, was principally to guard 
against misappropriation of funds, and against 
negligence in the payment of debts incurred in 
connection with any enterprise. It is now re- 
quired that the gross receipts of any special en- 
tertainment given under the auspices of the 
schools must be deposited with the school or- 
ganization treasurer, and then all expenses are 
paid by checking against that account. 

A statement is then made showing receipts 
and disbursements. With the receipted bills 
and verified receipt statements before them, an 
auditing committee, consisting of a member of 
the Board of Education, the superintendent, and 
the person in charge of the activity, check the 
items in the statement and if found correct, 
affix their signature, and it is reported to the 
Board at its regular meeting. The committee 
also determines what disposition shall be made 
of the net proceeds. 

It might occur to some, that students would 
resent the interference of school authorities in 
what seemingly is something of their own busi- 
ness. This has not been true at all in our 
schools, for it was made very definite at the out- 
set that no one desires, in the least, to dictate 
for what purpose the funds of any organization 
are to be spent but only to be sure that the 
money interests of every school project are care- 
fully guarded. The sense of financial security 
provided by this form of management has had 
a very commendable reaction in the student 
body. 

Through it all, the welfare of the students 
has been the thought uppermost in our mind, 
and we hope that at least some small service has 
been rendered “to make it as easy as possible 
to do right, and as hard as possible to do wrong”. 


Equipment Service 


the field of school supplies and equipment. The 
early buying idea receives a small spurt in May, 
then the month of June, when graduation acti- 
vities are in progress, sees a decided drop. 
During the month of July the demand rises 
and reaches a peak load period in September. 
The peak is so decisive that congestion follows. 
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THE ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF 
SCHOOL GOODS. 


seeks an evenly distributed outlet during the 
year. Like many other industries, it bears a 
seasonal feature, but the average tradesman us- 
ually orders his fall goods in the spring and the 
winter goods in the fall. The producer is thus 
enabled to make deliveries with something like 
regularity and without encountering congestion 
and costly delays. 

The school supply business, however, encoun- 
ters the uneven buying habits of the school au- 
thorities, frequently causing delays which are 
detrimental to the efficient progress of the 
schoolroom labors. 

The graph herewith presented visualizes the 
wide variation between supply and demand in 








Deliveries are necessarily delayed and dissatis- 
faction and embarrassment follow. 

While the price of the commodities involved 
here does not fluctuate with a rising and falling 
demand, it follows nevertheless that a more even 
demand, attuned to the supply, would result in 
more satisfactory service. 

The suggestion which presents itself most 
clearly here is that the school authorities order 
their supplies in May in order to avoid the jam 
in September. This would not only tend to 
stabilize an industry in which the schools of the 
land are vitally concerned, but would also oper- 
ate in the direction of lower prices, better qual- 
ity and more efficient service. 
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THE YOUNG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
DOTHAN, ALABAMA. 
B. B. Baker, Superintendent of Schools, Dothan. 
This building embodies all the latest and 


best educational thought. It is of the one- 
story type, Spanish Mission and architecture, 
white stucco on brick, built around three sides 
of a rectangle with detached auditorium in 
center, approached by three covered corridors. 
All of the twelve classrooms have direct sun 
light, and the two shop rooms, home economics 
and manual! training, have north light. 

The classrooms are standard size 23 x 30, 
have window space equal to one-fifth of the 
floor space, 13 foot ceilings, cloak room for each 
classroom and slate blackboard on three sides 
of the rooms. The building will be equipped 
with clock system and program bells. 

The auditorium seats 700, and has large stage 
with wing rooms. In the rear is a small room 
for a moving picture machine. The floor of 
the auditorium is level and portable chairs will 
be used so that it may be utilized as a social 
center. 

In three years the present high school build 
ing will be too small for the four high school 
grades. When that time comes the 6-3-3 plan 
will be put into operation and the new building, 
by that time increased by four large rooms, will 
be occupied by junior high schoo] students only. 

The people of Dothan have just cause for 
pride in this beautiful structure in which to 
educate their youth. 

THE VACCINATION QUESTION IN 

SCHOOLS. 

There is probably no question which has 
caused more ruptures between school authori- 
ties and parents in the years past than that re- 
lating to the subject of vaccination. 

Just now it pops up in various sections of 
the country with the result that, in some in- 
stances the question has been carried into the 
courts of law for decision. 

The division of opinion grows out of the fact 
that the health authorities everywhere hold to 
vaccination as a preventive to small pox, a de- 
cree not unanimously accepted by the public. 
There are parents who refuse to abide by the 
rule which says that their children must be vac 
cinated or be denied the privilege to attend 
school because they do not submit to vaccina 
tion. 

In Chicago a dozen children were excluded 
from a school because the parents would not 
permit their children to be vaccinated. The 


YOUNG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DOTHAN, ALA. 
C. Frank Galliher, Architect, Montgomery, Ala. 


matter was tested in the courts through an 
action for damages against the school authori- 
ties. ‘The court ruled that the school authori- 
ties were within their rights when they carried 
out rules designed for the physical and moral 
protection of an entire pupil body. 

In discussing the province of the school 
board the court went a step farther and held 


that in no instances could damages be claimed 
for the exclusion of children from the school 
unless it could be proven that the school au- 
thorities were actuated by malice. 

In most cities the school board carries out 
rigidly the vaccination rule and calmly braves 
the criticism that is sent forth by those who 


(Concluded on Page 127) 

















REAR VIEW, YOUNG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DOTHAN, ALA. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DOTHAN, ALA. 
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HIGH a ta ig PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Walker D. Willis, A. I. A., Architect, Pensacola, Fla. 








Pensacola High School 


J. H. Workman, Principal, Pensacola High School, Pensacola, Fla. 


The inadequacy of the school facilities of 
the city of Pensacola had become so great in the 
1919, that the County Board of Public In- 
struction, composed of E. D. Beggs, chairman, 
J. H. Pace and L. 8S. Gilmore, together with 
A. S. the superintendent of 
schools, in a public statement called attention 
pressing the creation of a 
ial tax school district embracing the city 
and its enviroment. 
Under the 
lished, 
three 


of the 


year 


Edwards, county 


to the need for 


spec 


district, when estab- 
each year a tax not exceeding 
the dollar for the maintenance 
schools of the district also, 
the qualified issue 
bonds for the purchase of school sites and the 
their equipment, 


law such a 


can levy 
mills on 
and can 


upon a vote of electors, 


erection of school buildings, 
ete. 

the board and 
superintendent a number of progressive citizens 
of the city organized the Pensacola School As- 
sociation with W. H. Watson, president, which 
association led the movement for the creation 
of the district. In December, 1919, the elec- 
tion was held and the district was created by a 
very handsome the election P. K. 
Yonge, Sam Paseo and George P. Wentworth 


Following the statement by 


vote.. In 








cee CH 
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PENSACOLA HIGH SCHOOL, 


were elected trustees of the district for a term 
of two years. 

In 1920 the proposal for an issue of bonds to 
the amount of $500,000 was submitted to the 
voters of the district and was carried by a vore 
f 10 to 1. Later the entire issue of the bonds 
was sold and the proceeds have been applied to- 
wards the purchase of school sites and the erec- 
and equipment of school buildings, 
additions and improvements to buildings pre- 
built. The new buildings which have 
been erected consist of the high school, the P. 
K. Yonge, McReynolds and the East 
Pensacola graded schools, and the John H. Gib- 


tion new 


viously 
Agnes 
son (colored) graded school. 

This building program was completed under 
the auspices of the present county board of 
public instruction, E. D. 
Jeggs, chairman, O. J. and C. E. 
Graham. All the buildings in this program 
designed and all plans and specifications 
prepared by Architect W. D. Willis. The 


high school building with its equipment cost ap- 
proximately $305,000. 


composed of 
Semmes, 


how 


were 


The site of the Pensacola high school is a 
block centrally located with reference to the 
school population. The building occupying 
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Willis, 


the site and fronting 
one of the many beauti- 


the 
west on Lee Square, 
ful parks of the city. 

The slope of the site is very decided from 
front to rear, there being a fall of 21 feet in 
the total depth. This feature was taken into 
consideration in designing the building and by 
the lower floor, or ground floor, six 
above front sidewalk, basements were 
avoided. The building is three stories in height 
with the gymnasium-floor level placed ten feet 


western portion of 


$aR* 
placing 
inches 


below ground-floor level. 

In the central portion of the building, in the 
front, is located a large lunch room, thorough- 
ly equipped for providing hot lunches in the 
short space of time allotted for such purpose. 
The entire south wing of the ground floor is 
devoted to the domestic science and domestic 
art departments, as follows: 

Adjoining the lunch room is a large room for 
domestic science, this room being equipped with 
tables, burners and ovens for a class of twenty 


four. The model dining room is separated from 
the domestic science room by a serving pantry 
and store room. The serving pantry 18 


equipped with sink, ice-box, table and ete. The 
model dining room has a large built in cabinet 
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A. I. A., Architect, Pensacola, Fla. 
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to accommodate glass ware, china ware, silver, 
linen and ete., together with necessary dining 
table and chairs. Adjoining this room are two 
connecting rooms for domestic art with neces- 
sary cutting tables, sewing machines and etc. 
In this wing is also located the girls’ locker 
room and dressing room used in connection 
with gymnasium classes. Access is had to the 
gymnasium floor from this room by means of 
a flight of steps. Adjoining the locker room is 
a toilet room for girls and bathroom equipped 
with individual shower baths and individual 
dressing rooms adjoining each shower. All 
toilet and shower stalls are of Tennessee marble. 
There are also in this wing, four unfinished 
rooms, two on the ground-floor level and two 
on gymnasium level. A wide corridor and en- 
trance on the south gives access to the side 
walk on Jackson Street. 

The entire north wing of the building is de- 
voted to the manual training department. In 
the design of this department, the architect 
had the co-operation and advice of the super- 
intendent of the department of vocational train- 
ing, and the space allotted was utilized in a 
manner to give maximum efficiency. Adjoin- 
ing the lunch room is a large well-lighted 
room for mechanical drawing. Adjoining this 
is the manual training department, which will 
be equipped with modern work benches and 
motor driven lathes and bandsaws. In this 
department is located a large toolroom, so 
placed, that tools can be issued to the various 
departments. One room of the department is 
devoted to wood finishing, or the paint shop. 
In this wing as in the south wing, there are 
four unfinished rooms and a side entrance giv- 
ing access to sidewalk on Gadsden Street. A 
similar arrangement is made for the boys lock- 
er and dressing room, toilets and showers. 

The gymnasium balconies open directly into 
ground-floor corridor, the balconies running the 
entire length of gymnasium on either side. At 
the end of each balcony is placed a classroom 
located directly over boiler room. The gymna- 
sium floor is 64 x 75’, giving ample room for 
the various classes and for indoor games. This 
gymnasium has been fully equipped by the 
Rotary Club of the city of Pensacola and pre- 
sented to the school authorities. 

The first floor is reached by a broad flight of 
steps from the sidewalk, through a vestibule, 
into the main corridor. Directly in front of 
the entrance on this floor are located the three 
entrances to the auditorium, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1100, including balconies off 
second floor. This auditorium is provided with 
a sloping floor with large stage. On either 
side of the stage are located dressing rooms 
complete with toilet facilities. Particular at- 
tention has been given both in artificial and 
natural lighting in the auditorium, and to ven- 
tilation. Thorough ventilation has been se- 
cured by the installation of a mechanical venti- 
lating plant. The windows in the auditorium 
are arranged in groups of five placed in double 
tiers, thus giving the maximum of natural 
light and ventilation. The treatment of the 
auditorium is simple in design, the only decora- 
tion being the treatment of the proscenium 
opening. Over this opening are panels of plas- 
ter relief in coloring representing the history 
of Pensacola under five flags. Alternate panels 
give a brief historical sketch of the various 
transfers of the city from one flag to another. 
This arch is further enriched by a dark green 
velvet draw curtain. The woodwork is finished 
in mahogany and the walls in light buff with 
ivory ceiling. 

To the left of the main entrance on this 
floor is located the administration department, 
consisting of principals, genera! office, private 
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FLOOR PLAN, PENSACOLA HIGH SCHOOL. 


office and faculty room. In the principal’s 
office is located the program clock and master 
clock, operating secondary clocks in all rooms 
and departments throughout the building. 
There is also located in this office tell-tale gages 
for steam and vacuum in connection with the 
heating system, giving the principal an accur- 
ate check on the operation of the heating plant. 
An inter-communicating telephone set connects 
this office with the boiler room. 

In the north wing on this floor is loeated the 
commercial department, consisting of a large 
room for bookkeeping and two rooms for short- 
hand and typewriting. Adjoining this depart- 
ment is a study hall seating 175. Adjoining 
the study hall is located a boys’ locker room, 
boys’ toilet and teachers’ rest room for men. 


In the south wing on this floor is located a 
large, well-lighted library 22’ x 63’, and a li- 
brarian’s workroom. In this wing are also 
located two classrooms, girls’ locker room, toilet 
room, teachers’ restroom for ladies, and a study 
hall seating 175. 


Access is had to the second floor and ground 
floor by means of fireproof stairways, entirely 
inclosed in brick walls. These stair halls open 
into corridors by means of double acting Kala- 
mein doors glazed with wire glass, giving an 
inside fireproof fire escape at all times. An 
added advantage of the inclosed stairs, is that 
all noises between floors is eliminated. 


On the second floor, at the front of the build- 
ing, is located the science lecture room with 
amphitheater seating. This room is equipped 
with 75 folding tablet arm chairs. On either 
side of this science lecture room are located 
two supply rooms, one for chemical laboratory 
apparatus and supplies and the other for 
physical apparatus and supplies. Adjoining 
these, on one side, is the chemical laboratory 
and on the opposite side the physical labora- 
tory. In connection with the physical labora- 
tory is a small dark room for use in photo- 
graphy. There are eight classrcoms on this 
floor and three small rooms designated as a 


(Concluded on Page 127) 
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THE NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—SAVANNAH, GA. 


In order to add another link to the chain of architectural interests of the city, Savannah’s new schools are being fashioned in colonial style. 


Modern School Plants in the South — II 
The Schools of Savannah, Ga., and Durham, N. C. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect and School Specialist, St. Louis, Missouri 


Savannah, Georgia, is one of the: South’s 
most interesting and prosperous cities. Owing 
to its even temperature and unsurpassed beauty, 
the city is probably unrivalled as a health and 
pleasure resort. It can justly boast of an his- 
toric past as well as of some of the finest speci- 
mens of colonial architecture. This architec- 
ture as every one knows is the only true Ameri- 
ean type. Savannah’s new schools are being 
fashioned in colonial style so as to sustain the 
harmony of design and to add another link to 
the chain of architectural interests of the city. 
But Savannah is also distinctively a city of 
commerce, being the greatest South-Atlantic 
port and financial center. Its industries center 
about cotton and shipping. Fertilizers, sugar 
and chemicals are included in its manufactured 
products. 

Durham, North Carolina, is one of our 
younger, rapidly growing, industrial southern 
cities. It is the home of the American Tobac- 
co. Co. and the world’s largest hosiery mills. 
Flour, building materials, and medicines con- 


stitutes additional products. Although an in- 
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land city, its location in close proximity to 
raw materials together with its cheap electric 


power and advantageous transportation facili- 
ties offer unexcelled opportunity for industry. 


Still, the city is not industrial to the exclusion 


of everything cultural and _ philanthropic. 


There are seven private educational institutions 


and one of the finest hospitals in the south. 


Both Developing Extensive Building Programs. 
Both cities have launched forward-looking 


building programs to care for present and fu- 
ture housing needs, as well as for enriched edu- 
cation. The Savannah schools enroll approxi- 
mately 22,000 students; the Durham schools, 
5,000. 
$650,000 against Savannah’s 
Savannah contemplates an issue of $1,500,000 at 
the next election to care for a continuation of 
Her half million new 


junior high school is already complete and in 


her building program. 


operation and plans are now under way for a 
modern elementary school, a 1922 model, in- 
stead of another addition to the 1873 variety 
now sprinkled over the city. 
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Durham’s last bond issue, however, was 
$500,000. But 


Junior High School at Savannah. 

That the junior high school had lived in the 
minds of the Savannah superintendent, Mr. C. 
B. Gibson, and his self-perpetuating board of 
education is evidenced by the following letter 
from Mr. Gibson: 


“Feeling as other cities the need of reorgani- 
zation of public school work to reduce pupil 
mortality, and to solve more adequately the 
troublesome problems of adolescence, Savannah, 
Georgia, four years ago reorganized it 8—4 
course upon the 6—3—3 plan.” 





“Two years ago a half-million dollars was 
provided and Mr. Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis 
was selected to plan and supervise the erection 
of a modern building, especially suited to prob- 
lems of the junior high school. This building 
is now complete and in operation. Its classroom 
capacity is 840, with stage, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, shop, lunchroom, library, plant labora- 
tory and open-air assembly. It will accommo- 
date 1450 pupils on the work, study, physical 
training plan.” 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAVANNAH, GA. 
The “open plan” combination stage-cymnasium, large undivided shop areas, 


and of 
lunch room, are interesting characteristics of the Savannah Junior High School. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAVANNAH, GA. 


The library is flanked by classrooms which open into it. 


partitions between two sets of classrooms. 


Note the movable 
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A few of the outstanding characteristics of the 
new junior high school include: 

1. Stage-gymnasium arranged for consolida- 
tion with the medium-sized auditorium when- 
ever an expansion of area is desired for specta- 
tors. 

2. An open-air roof gymnasium which can 
be used practically all the year. 

3. Four large undivided shop areas giving 
opportunity to boys to try themselves out voca- 
tionally. 

4. Plant laboratory in the form of green 
houses adjacent to the botany group. 

5. The articulation of the home-economics 
group with the cafeteria on the main floor and 
the arrangement of the latter for instructional 
purposes except during luncheon periods. 

6. The location of the commercial] suite on 
the main floor near the offices, thus making it 
convenient as an administrative auxiliary and 
for evening school uses. 

7. The library on the second floor flanked by 
generous-sized classrooms which open directly 
into it. 

8. The elimination of basements and the iso- 
lation of boiler and fuel rooms at the rear. 

9. Its location adjacent to a park of several 
acres making it possible to restrict the immedi- 


ate site to that required for building and setting. 
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BLOCK PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, DURHAM, N. C. 


recreational features and parks. 


landscape architect of Philadelphia, 


The 17% acre site provides adequately for building expansion, 
Its development is under the direction of Mr. Thos. W. 
in association with the consulting architect. 
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DURHAM ,N.C- 
HIGH SCHOOL 











FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


The stage forms the connecting link between the auditorium and the two gymnasiums. 
an auditorium of medium size is sufficient. 








HIGH SCHOOL, DURHAM, N. C. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, 


Outside lighting for every room and corridor i 
“open plan.” 








DURHAM, N. C. 


possible with the 


~~ m 


With such an arrangement 
Note the arrangement of the offices. 


“ 


teachers, and out-of-door 
Sears, 


a proposed residence for 


Durham High School Planned for Evening and 
Day Uses. 

Durham’s interesting high school, developed 
in association with Milburn and Heister, archi- 
tects, 
modate the junior grades at any 


D. C., is planned to accom- 
desired. 
4 junior-senior plant. 


Washington, 
time 
It is essentially, therefore, 
Such a combination is always recommended for 
medium-sized cities. 

The topography of the 17% acre site slopes 
from a grade of 100 to 88 or the equivalent of a 
The slope affects a two-story 
and three stories across the 
It gives a unique and prominent setting 
to the building 


drop of 12 feet. 
building in front 
rear. 
and reduces to a minimum the 
cost of ground development for out-of-door phy- 
sical education. 

The health provisions within the building are 
particularly complete. Two gymnasiums, one 
for boys and one for girls, divided by a movable 
partition are arranged on a level with the audi- 
torium stage. By means of spiral stairways on 
the lockers and showers below are 
fact this arrangement 
makes it possible for one complete set of lockers 
and showers to serve the swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, and the out-of-door athletic groups. 
The sunlit pool is lined with white tile and in- 
cludes an ample spectators’ Medieal, 
and storage rooms lead directly to 


either side, 


readily accessible. In 


gallery. 
instructors, 
the gymnasiums. 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, COLORED GRADE SCHOOL, 
Few colored schools are as rich in facilities as this one at Durham. 
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DURHAM, N. C. 
Note the 


laboratories with adjacent lecture room. 
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ANOTHER APPLICATION OF THE COLONIAL 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 





. CHATHAM CRESCENT SCHOOL, SAVANNAH, GA. 
lo avoid conflicts in the use of the auditorium-gymnasium a smaller assembly room is 


possible on the second floor by a folding partition between two classrooms, 
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PROPOSED CHATHAM CRESCENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, CHATHAM CRESCENT SCHOOL, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, COLORED GRADE SCHOOL, DURHAM, N. C. 
gymnasium-auditorium is supplied with ample stage, dressing rooms, and showers. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, COLORED GRADE SCHOOL, DURHAM, N. C. 
The entire lower floor is divided into workshops arranged in unit divisions, home 





economics quarters, and play rooms. 
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A CELEBRATED CASE. 

In the entire history of American school ad- 
ministration there is perhaps no incident which 
stands out in more striking outline, coupled with 
more dramatic interest, than the one in which 
members of the Chicago board of education find 
themselves convicted and sentenced to prison by 
a court of law for official acts apparently per- 
formed by them with honest intentions. 

The case briefly put is this: The Chicago 
board of education, then known as the Loeb ad- 
ministration, elected Charles E. Chadsey, super- 
intendent of schools at a salary of $12,000 a 
year. Before the expiration of Chadsey’s term 
the Thompson administration came into power 
and with it a change in the personnel of the 
board of education. The new board proceeded to 
oust Chadsey and to elect in his stead Peter A. 
Mortenson who still holds the office. 

Chadsey appealed to the circuit courts and 
secured an order for reinstatement. This the 
school board denied and was therefore charged 
with contempt for disobeying the court’s order. 
The appellate court upheld the decision. The 
circuit court thereupon imposed the following 
sentences upon the defendants: 

William A. Bither, attorney for the board, 
five days in jail and a $500 fine; Albert H. 
Severinghaus, Vice-President of the board, three 
days in jail and a $300 fine; Hart Hanson, three 
days and a $300 fine; George B. Arnold, former 
school board trustee and now state director of 
labor, two days in jail and a $250 fine; James 
B. Rezny, one day in jail and a $300 fine; 
Francis E. Croarkin, one day in jail and a $300 
fine; Dr. B. Klarkowski, former school board 
trustee, one day in jail and a $300 fine; Mrs. F. 
FE. Thornton, $750 fine; Mrs. Sadie Bay Adair, 
$750 fine; Mrs. Lulu M. Snograss, former school 
board trustee, $500 fine. 

The defendants immediately appealed to the 
appellate court for a rehearing, the contention 
being made that the circuit court lacked juris- 
diction in the case. The appellate court denied 
the order for a new trial, whereupon the circuit 
court ordered the carrying out of the sentences. 

But, before the order of the court could be 
carried into effect Governor Small granted a 
full pardon to the defendants. The court, how- 
ever, held that while the governor could pardon 
defendants in criminal cases he could not par- 
don a defendant in a contempt case, and ordered 
the sheriff to gather in his prisoners. 

The sheriff found himself in a predicament. 
He was unable to determine whether to obey the 
mandates of the court or the orders of the gov- 
ernor. If he locked up the prisoners in the face 
of a valid pardon he would have to face damage 
suits for false imprisonment. If he failed to 
carry out the instructions of the court he would 
be confronted with impea:}iment for failure to 
perform an official duty. 
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The court, however, permitted the perplexed 
sheriff to remain inactive until further develop- 
ments have been reached. In the meantime the 
defendants, headed by attorney Bithers, will seek 
to secure a legal sanction of the governor’s par- 
don and in case of failure here will types! the 
whole case to the Supreme Court. 

The governor in granting the pardons said: 
“In my view the whole matter is a political case, 
growing out of a political issue and resulting in 
a political trial and a political finding and de- 
cision, based upon a political bias.” 

Whatever may be said in condoning or con- 
demning the Chicago board of education the fact 
still remains that its action in ousting Chadsey, 
and in its subsequent failure do reinstate him, 
was prompted by political rather than sound 
school administrative reasons. 

Without commenting upon the decision of the 
courts or intimating in the slightest degree what 
the higher courts may or may not do, there is 
only one question which the average school ad- 
ministrator will ask. Was Chadsey a compe- 
tent educator? 

If this answer is made in the affirmative then 
the Chicago board of education in dismissing a 
competent man failed in observing the best con- 
ceptions and principles in sound and judicious 
school administration. 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE CONTROL. 

The propaganda which some of the leaders of 
the National Edueation Association have 
waged in behalf of federal support for the school 
is beginning to meet with opposition. 

Without proper debate on the subject, whereby 
both sides of the auestion could be submitted to 
the judgment of the rank and file of the school 
workers of the United States, these leaders have 
ignored this course of action. 

Instead of remaining neutral until the collec- 
tive voice of the American schoolmaster could be 
heard they plunged headlong into an affirmative 
attitude. They hammered this attitude until 
they believed that Washington could be assured 
that the country was a unit on the subject. 

The negative has now awakened. Some of the 
nation’s foremost educators have spoken with an 
assurance that comes like a revelation to those 
who have hitherto listened to the impassioned 
words of the affirmative. The adroit argument 
that the schools belong to the states and the 
states belong to the United States, hence the 
United States must control the schools, will no 
longer go unchallenged. Something more con- 
vincing must be advanced. 

The awakening was expressed at the recent 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Chieago when the following resolution was 
adopted: “Any plan either by direction or in- 
direction to establish and control educational 
standards and policies from Washington will be 
destructive of sound governmental and educa- 
tional principles and policies. 

“Education is a function of the state and not 
of the nation. The principles of our govern- 
ment and the teachings of our history establish 
that fact. Any attempt to transfer or limit the 
peculiar state function cannot fail to impair 
rather than improve the effectiveness and thor- 
oughness of education. A state which is willing 
to surrender its sovereign power and responsi- 
bilities in education should be degraded to the 
territorial status if their motive is for a finan- 
cial consideration.” 

Courageous educators now come forward and 
urge that the federal support of our schools im- 
plies federal control. Let the people of the 
United States get the full meaning of the pro- 
posed change from local to federal control. Let 
the educational gatherings of the land constitute 
the forum that shall present both sides of the 
question, and then draw conclusions. 


It is told by a formidable negative that the 
elevation of the commissioner of education into 
a cabinet officer will drag the educational inter- 
ests of the country into the domain of politica] 
contention. That sounds threatening, but let 
us have a full discussion of the whole question. 
Again, let the N. E. A. leaders, and those in 
charge of state educational bodies, provide the 
forum through which the truth and the whole 
truth may be obtained. 


An artificially constructed sentiment, fos- 
tered by the enthusiastic few, and urged with 
feverish insistence upon statesmanship, will not 
earry the day. If the educational interests of 
the country are to obtain a favorable hearing at 
the hands of the national congress, the leaders 
must come prepared to present the deliberate 
judgment of the rank and file of the educational 
workers. More than that, they must also voice 
the matured opinion of the great body of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AND CITY 
MAYOR. 

The long struggle of city school boards 
throughout the United States against city coun- 
cil domination of school finances is well known. 
The school administrators have in the main won 
their case upon the fact that the schools are 
state institutions and not organic parts of the 
local government, and upon the argument that 
financial independence has almost invariably led 
to better school government. 


There is therefore, among those familiar with 
school administrative experience, no longer any 
question as to the unwisdom of managing the 
schools as a department of municipal govern- 
ment. The test of time has demonstrated that 
the school system must not be exposed to the 
political contention incident to local govern- 
ment. j 

There are cities in the eastern states, how- 
ever, where school boards are still beholden to 
the city councils and mayors for the financial 
policies that shall guide the school systems, and 
where the struggle for economic independence 
is still on. 

A picturesque case has come to the surface at 
New Bedford, Massachusettes, where the educa- 
tional experts have boldly come to the front 
and championed the freedom of the school board. 

The law provides that the mayor shall be ex- 
officio member and chairman of the school com- 
mittee or school board. Dr. Frank E. Spauld- 
ing, administrative expert has openly argued for 
the removal of the chief executive of the muni- 
cipality from the school body and urged a 
change in the law to bring this about. 

He holds that the mayoralty is a_ political 
office; school board membership is not. The 
schools cannot be forced from political influence 
as long as a distinctly political official is in- 
cluded in the school board membership. 

“The man who controls school funds, controls 
the school, and determines school activities” 
says Dr. Spaulding. “The mayor of New Bed- 
ford controls the school funds, through his power 
over the school budget and all transfers in the 
budget, to an extent not approximate by all 
members of the school board combined. 

“The educational policies and plans of the city 
should be determined by a board, every member 
of which was chosen for the purpose, a board in 
which every member exercises an influence 
neither enhanced nor handicapped by the tre- 
mendous power that in another official capacity 
a single member cannot avoid exercising over 
the policies and plans of that board. Put in 
another way, every member of the school board 
should be in a position to count one, without the 
possibility even of facing the alternative of 
counting either the mere shadow of one, or zero. 
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TAX LEVIES OR BOND ISSUES? 

At Lynden, Wash., the school board finds itself 
confronted with a deficit which it proposes to 
meet with a bond issue covering a period of 
twenty years. The amount involved here is only 
$15,000, but the board holds that an increased 
tax levy “would spell ruin for this community.” 

There is, however, an economic principle in- 
volved here which has troubled school adminis- 
trators for many years. It is epitomized in the 
question: Shall each generation pay its own 
share of the cost of school maintenance? Logi- 
eally, this question answers itself in the affirma- 
tive. Surely, every generation should stand 
ready to pay for what it receives. 

But, where permanent investments are made 
in a school plant the problem assumes a some- 
what different aspect. It involves the question 
whether one generation shall alone bear the bur- 
den which in part ought to be borne by future 
generations. A schoolhouse erected today may 
be occupied by pupils thirty years hence. Shall 
the parents of the future share the cost of the 
site and building with the parents of today ? 

There can be no denial of the fact that the 
schools serve society as a whole and that the 
benefits go alike, whether directly or indirectly, 
to an entire citizenship. Thus, it is not a ques- 
tion of whether parents have children in the 
schools or not, or whether they have any children 
at all. The stability and perpetuity of the na- 
tion render the schools a necessity. 

Nor, are the blessings conferred by the schools 
of today confined to the generation that pays for 
them. The generation of tomorrow shares in the 
contribution made by the citizenship of today. 
Again, the debt which one generation owes to 
the generation of the past can only be compen- 
sated by its contribution to generations of the 
future. 

Nevertheless, there are equities which must be 
observed in a distribut on of the tax burden. A 
direct tax levy places the burden upon the pre- 
sent citizenship while a bond issue places it upon 


a future citizenship. To issue bonds for current 
cost of maintenance would obviously be as un- 
fair as it would be to make an immediate tax 


levy for an improvement likely to serve several 
generations hence. 

While the issuance of bonds, seeking the dis- 
tribution of tax burdens over a period of years, 
bears some uneconomic phases, its expediency is 
prompted by a desire to recognize the current 
tax ability of the constituency. The interest on 
bonds is paid from year to year and the retire- 
ment of the bonds is also made in periodic 
stages. 

Whatever may be said about more ideal finan- 
cial methods in government, or about schemes 
that shall recognize the “pay as you go” princi- 
ple, it nevertheless remains that the tax ability 
of a constituency and the equities involved do 
not permit their acceptance. 

Municipalities must continue to pay current 
school maintenance out of current tax levies and 
in the purchase of sites and the construction of 
school buildings invite the future to share in the 
investment. 


COMPETITIVE ARCHITECTURAL SER- 
VICE. 

The remarkable achievements won in the field 
of American school architecture is in a large 
measure due to the fact that school authori- 
ties have been guided by merit rather than 
price. They have chosen architects who possess 
the skill and knowledge to rear schoolhouses 
that excel in grace of design and utilitarian 
features. 


The competitive price system has long been 
abandoned by progressive school administrators 
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and where the element of competition comes 
into play at all it is confined to plan merit. 
Architectural service costs have been standard- 
ized and thus reduced the competition to com- 
parative advantages and the promise of high 
class service. 


This is as it should be. The architect there- 
by becomes ambitious to render a maximum of 
service and to bring to his project the best that 
time and thought has evolved. This policy has 
made modern school architecture, as exempli- 
fied in the United States, the marvel of the 
world. No other country has ventured in the 
daring innovations which have characterized 
American school architecture, and which out of 
experiment and experience have evolved crea- 
tions which are unexampled in beauty and util- 
ity. 

And yet we find occasionally a school board 
slipping back to the old price competition. In 
an important Ohio city recently the board en- 
gaged an architect, for a period of two years, 
because his proposal was more than one-half 
less than that prescribed by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. The school authorities 
fastened their eyes upon the cost mark and 
overlooked the record marks of the several 
architects under consideration. 


In cases of this kind it usually follows that 
the high class architect, who has made a life’s 
study of schoolhouse designing and planning, 
and can point to distinctive achievements, is 
ignored. All of this is discouraging to the up- 
building of professional ideals and to the con- 
tinued progress of modern school architecture. 


THE SCHOOL FINANCE PHENOMENA. 

The cloud which looms with threatening 
gloom on the school administrative horizon is 
the one which imports the subject of finance. 
A year ago it was believed that the discrepan- 
cies between school tax revenues, budgets and 
contingent funds would find their adjustments 
in the promise throughout the country of an 
improved economic situation. 

That promise has not been realized. The gen- 
eral depression which has come over the in- 
dustrial and commercial world is reflected in 
a tendency on the part of school administra- 
tors to resort to retrenchment. School boards 
are scrutinizing budgets with greater care and 
trying to determine where the pruning knife can 
be applied with the least possible impairment 
of the school system. 

The situation has become acute in certain 
states and districts, more particularly in the 
strictly agricultural areas of the country. 
Arizona, Texas and Kansas have in many dis- 
tricts closed the schools for lack of funds. In 
Oklahoma, Iowa and the Dakotas more than 
half of the school districts are battling with 
deficits. Even a large city like Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has shortened the school term for the year 
in order to make its budget hold out. Defective 
tax systems are, no doubt, the cause for this 
condition. 

While the school administrators everywhere 
are wrestling with the financial problems it is 
interesting to note the direction which the econ- 
omy measures are taking. They have all along 
been of one mind that where new buildings are 
imperative they shall be built. The constantly 
growing school population must be housed. 
Street loafing of pupils for want of school 
housing cannot and will not be tolerated. 
Therefore, boards of education have stood cour- 
ageously in defiance of the disgruntled taxpayer 
for new structures wherever these were needed. 


The more delicate phase of school adminis- 
trative retrenchment, however, is found where 
it involves the compensation of teachers. 
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Thoughtful men and women sitting on school 
boards have been satisfied that teachers have 
never been, at any time, overpaid. In fact, be- 
fore the war they were in many districts. of 
the country grossly underpaid. 


They have here been willing to recognize the 
fact that the supply and demand rule, which 
formerly fixed the compensation, should be abol- 
ished, and that such compensation should be 
fixed more nearly in keeping with the impor- 
tance and value of the service rendered. 
School boards throughout the country have 
frankly announced that teacher’s salaries would 
not be subjected to reductions. 


In recent months these assuring symptoms 
have changed. Here and there school boards 
have openly announced a prospective reduction 
in teachers’ salaries. A state school board con- 
vention held in Minnesota, after a long debate, 
openly voted the necessity for salary reductions. 
Educators who have until very recently argued 
for another increase in salaries have sudden- 
ly become silent, or have gone on the defensive, 
urging reasons why salaries should not be re- 
duced. 

An Oklahoma school paper urges teachers 
“not to rock the boat,” sit tight in their jobs, 
on the theory that where vacancies are filled a 
lower salary is invariably being paid. The 
Midland Schools of Des Moines denounces “un- 
derbidding,” calling attention to a young man 
with “more brass than brains” who is seeking a 
superintendency at a salary lower than now 
paid. 

In the smaller communities where salaries are 
not definitely fixed by annual budgets or con- 
tracts there is unquestionably a tendency to re- 
duce them. 


We have from time to time argued in these 
columns that schoo! authorities should consider 
quality rather than cost, hold salaries at their 
present standards, but demand the highest 
teaching qualification obtainable at the price 
paid. 

That position must hold good in every well 
ordered school system until a wider margin be- 
tween the salaries paid and the cost of living 
has become apparent. In the meantime it is up 
to the educational leaders of the land to quit 
harping on the salary question, and to champion 
higher standards in the teaching profession, 
stimulate a better appreciation of the true mis- 
sion of the school, and foster a finer conception 
of duties and prerogatives of American citizen- 
ship. 

It will become the duty of school administra- 
tors throughout the United States to turn their 
attention to the taxing methods now employed 
in providing revenue, and to inaugurate such 
changes and corrections as will provide the 
schools with an adequate support. The tax abil- 
ity of the American people has by no means 
reached a straining point, although the present 
tax methods have drawn upon certain sources 
for more than “the traffic will bear.” 


The solution to the problem in hand must be 
found in a revision of the several state taxation 
laws, providing for more liberal and equitable 
return of tax revenues, and a wiser distribution 
of school funds between uneven and varied 
school population units. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

“What can you expect of a country,” said 
Congressman Purnell of Indiana the other day, 
“that spends twice as much money on chewing 
gum as on schoolbooks?” Don’t blame the kids. 
The indulgent parent will hand out money for 
sweets, and then kick about the cost of a school- 
book. 
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Special Schedules for 
Retardation 
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Pupils as a Help in 


Wm. K. Valentine, A. B., Principal of Watts School, Chester, Pa. 


NOTE: An account of one _ school principal's 
work with retarded pupils must be of interest to all 
principals and teachers. Such an account was fore 
shadowed and even promised in the article on page 
#4, of the November, 1921, issue of the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. That this account may be sug- 
gestive and helpful wherever schools have retarded 
pupils, and that is everywhere, is both a wish and 
an expectation. 


Mr. Valentine, the writer of the article,, is the 
principal of a colored school of about 600 pupils in 
the heart of our city. He is a college graduate, and 
as this account will make clear, is a principal with 
an intelligent zeal and a forward looking purpose. 
_— A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, 

Why We Undertook the Work. 

While attending the different teachers’ and 
principals’ meetings and discussing the prob- 
lem of retarded pupils, I was inspired to see 
what we could do to aid that class of pupils in 
our school. We realized that to keep the spark 
of joy in the life of the youth would be to help 
him advance as steadily as possible. We called 
several meetings of the teachers of the building 
to discuss our own problem and to see what 
were the best methods to pursue in order that 
we could give to each pupil what he most needed. 
every teacher was full of the spirit and ready 
to begin at once to assist in making plans to 
solve the problem. 

Following suggestions made by the superin- 
tendent, each teacher made a careful study of 
her classes and schoolroom with the principles 
of selection in mind: 

I. What is a retarded pupil? One who is 
failing in his present place in grade or class in 
any or all branches; overage or underage were 
not recorded, though always considered. 

Il. Which of the retarded pupils were put 
upon a special schedule? Those regarded by the 
teacher as capable of working up; those willing 
to make the effort by regular and continuous 
attendance and unintermittent hard work; those 
whose parents agreed to cooperate by home en- 
dorsement of the plan and home insistence and 
persistence of effort. 

After a careful consideration of each class of 
children by the teacher, the figures recorded in 
columns 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the table were re- 
ported, and work was begun. 


Statistical Table. 
Put on 
Spec. 
Total Re- Sched- Pro- 
enroll.tarded ule moted Left Failed 
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1A 44 22 7 7 0 15 
1 B 48 17 10 7 0 10 
2A 41 12 12 9 0 3 
2B 53 10 10 6 0 4 
3 A 46 11 3 3 2 6 
3 B 45 13 13 11 0 2 
4A 31 8 8 7 0 1 
4B 28 2 2 2 0 0 
5 A 39 3 3 3 0 0 
5 B 32 6 5 5 0 1 
6 A 29 8 4 4 0 4 
6 B 28 9 5 5 0 4 
7A 26 5 2 2 0 3 
7 B 24 6 4d 3 0 3 
8 A 28 3 1 1 0 2 
8 B 17 2 2 2 0 0 
Total 559 =: 137 91 77 2 58 


The General Plan of Work. 
Regular visits to all rooms are made by the 


principal to hear lessons and to see just how the 
pupils are suited to the grade. Where a num- 
ber of pupils deficient in a subject, is found in a 
room, repeated visits are made ‘to hear that par 


ticular subject taught. The teacher is’ always 


consulted to know just who fails to do well in 
certain subjects and just what particular phase 
of the work is hard for the pupil to grasp. At 
once the principal begins to search around for a 
room where this particular work is being taught. 
The retarded child is taken at a period when 
least is lost in his own room, to a room where 


the particular work needed is being taught, in 
order that the pupil may get special drill. If 
such a class cannot be immediately found, the 
retarded pupils are put in a special group and 
drilled in a period, while more fortunate ones 
are doing seat work. 

Not all retarded pupils are capable of being 
worked up to normal standing of the class, 
though they are put in with the special group. 
Not all pupils can be put on special schedule 
since some lose a great deal of time, while others 
are not mentally fit to grasp the work in so short 
a time as is allowed. These less fortunate ones 
who must repeat the grade, have been wonder- 
fully helped since they are able to start off the 
next term with some knowledge of the work. 
How much happier and contented is one who is 
placed where he can do something than to be in 
another grade doing nothing and receive miser- 
ably low marks! How proud this fellow is after 
all to carry home an § or an E on his report 
card. How often have I had such a fellow bring 
his report to me and proudly hand it over to be 
examined that others might know he can accom 
plish something. 

If a pupil retarded in arithmetic passes in all 
other subjects, he may go on to the higher grade 
and repeat the lower grade in the subject in 
which he fails. In the lower grades we find 
some who read well but who cannot do the num- 
ber work of the grade. 
2B and 3A in it. 
ing but poor in number work, may read with 3A 
Some 


Suppose this room has a 
Pupils good in 2B read- 


and do number work with 2B and 3A. 
one might ask where the child would find him- 
self at the last of the term. 
getting a thorough drill in the weakness of 2B 


Invariably the boy 


work and being inspired by his teacher to hustle 
and not allow the others to leave him, works up 
to promotion. 

Other children I found, who having come 
from country districts or cities where unfavor- 
able conditions exist were overaged, large pupils 
These pupils had only a few 
years to spend in school before they would be 
Subjects 


were selected for them that would be most help- 


for our grades. 
seeking employment of some kind. 


ful in their lives since they had little time to 
prepare. These fellows went from one room to 
another just to get the most reading and num- 
ber work in two or three classes. Oertain days 
a week the boys were sent to manual training in 
order that they might fit themselves for work. 
This encourages them to remain longer in 
school, since they are thrown in with larger boys 
of their own age. Much is learned through as- 
sociation with the more advanced pupils. In 
some cases the overaged, retarded fellow of the 
lower grade was found to be more interested in 
the manual work and produced a great deal bet- 
ter work. 
A Few Special Cases. 

Allow me to relate the story of a few children 
A girl who 
reads very well in 2B class, but who did not 


coming to us from other districts. 


know the numbers one from another such as 22, 
23 or 29. This child is allowed to remain in 2B 
in reading, language and all other subjects ex- 
cept numbers. She goes each day to 1A grade 
to learn to count and to get some knowledge of 
the combinations of numbers. At this very time 
the child is doing so well that I have her go one 
or two days into 1B class where more combina- 
tions of numbers are taught. 

One might ask what I shall do with this child 
at promotion. The teacher and I have followed 
the child with great interest and delight, so we 





have decided to allow her to go into 3A grade 
in reading at promotion but go to 2A grade for 
number work. Everything will be done to keep 
the child’s interest moving in what she can do 
well. 

We have a large boy, who is one of the best 
pupils we have in 3A grade number work, but 
who can hardly read the 3A reader. This boy 
sits in 3A room but goes to 2A class for all word 
drills. He reads in 2A class with a number of 
large boys who are gathered here to read at a 
certain period of the day. The boy is perfectly 
satisfied, first because he knows we want to help 
him; second because he is placed where he will 
be with other fellows just as large or larger than 
he and as old; third because he is able here to do 
What he 


needs is more of the thing he really can do, the 


the work that brings commendation. 


joy of being able to accomplish something. Any- 
one would be proud to see him throw out his 
chest when he has done well and has been told 
so by his teacher. 

Again our attention is called to a 16-year-old 
boy, who seemed to have difficulty in reading 
and number work in 4A grade. Being a faithful 
plodder and of an age to leave school if he de- 
sired, the teacher and I decided to try him in 
another room where there was a 4A and 4B 
grade all larger pupils. The change would seem 
an advancement even if the fellow was in 4A 
We took our boy aside and talked 


to him of the change. He was quite ready to gZ0, 


grade still. 


for he had been held in a grade for several terms. 
We challenged him not to come back -to the 
smaller children. After several months’ frial he 
was tried in number work of 4B grade and at the 
end of the term was able to go to 5A grade. 
Some Methods Used to Aid Retarded Pupils. 

ae primary grades where three classes are 
conducted, pupils have word study, reading and 
number drill with all classes. 

2. Pupils are taken to the blackboard or in 
special group while brighter ones do seat work. 

+ Where there are two distinct grades as 1B 
and 2A, a pupil weak in reading of 2A grade 
ean work in al! word drills and reading classes 
of 1B. 

4. Pupils are kept for a period after dismis- 
sion and worked on in special group. 

5. All time left from a period in which a 
lesson is finished before a period is out, is used 
to aid backward pupils. 

6. Periods allowed on _ the 
special work. 


program for 


7. Pupils weak in one particular subject are 
sent back to a room where this particular work 
is being taught. 

8. Programs are changed to allow pupils to 
go to another room to get what is needed. 

9. In higher grades a boy may omit a minor 
subject to take language or arithmetic in an- 
other class if necessary. 

Results Achieved. 

Columns 5, 6, and 7 of the table show just 
what one half-year’s work brought about, 77 of 
the 91 pupils who were given special help and 
earned a promotion. This means that of 91 
pupils whose situation seemed unpromising and 
hopeless, 77 were found capable of success and 
were given the joy of success, the inspiration 
of self-confidence and the stimulation of pro- 
An 84 percent 
suecess from supposedly hopeless cases is more 


gressive mastery of difficulties. 


than noteworthy, it is astounding! 

There was of course, some extra work for 
some teachers, but it was very little. The joy 
which these children evinced as they came off 
victors did more than pay the teachers for anti- 
cipated extra work or for specially exhausting 
work like teaching another teacher’s retarded 
pupils. 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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Joy and expectancy 


are mirrored in these little faces. 
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A Victrola is just entering the door of their schoof 
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The Victrola brings more abiding happiness and helpfulness into the 
schoolroom than any other one factor in education. 

Especially in the remote rural school has this sound-reproducing 
marvel been a boon. It has equalized the cultural opportunities of 
urban and rural children. The world’s greatest music by the world’s 
greatest artists is now available to both alike. The joy of song with 
correct, stirring accompaniments, folk dancing, singing games, is theirs, 
as well as the abundant helpful material in other subjects. 

Do you have a copy of either of the FREE 
booklets, “The Victrola in Rural Schools,” or 
“A Graded List of Victor Records for Home 
and School”? Either is yours for the asking. 

Consult any dealer in Victor prodicts or 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 














years. 








The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. | 
















B-11'14 S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


integrate. 











BANGOR, PA. 
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BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
effort. But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. Slate being 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
boards.” Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 























In comparison, the word 







Easton, Penna. 















(Concluded from Page 66) 

Reasons for Failures to Earn Promotion. 

(1) In the two sections of grade 1 many 
were below the compulsory age and had advant- 
age of us in staying out for minor causes. This 
loss of time accounts for the great number in 
the table failing because of absence of younger 
children. 

(2) Need of more time for very slow pupils 
than school time allowed. 

(3) Crowded schoolrooms with two little 
time for special people. 

(4) Poor attendance. 

(5) Truaney. 

(6) Mentally deficient pupils. 

(7) Absence from school because of illness. 
(8) Leaving school before the term ended. 
Conclusions. 

In conclusion allow me to contrast the little 
help that was given retarded pupils, before the 
inspiration to do more through the new idea. 
Boys and girls were allowed to drag on through 
the term doing what little they could do in a 
class with brighter and more fortunate pupils 
thus killing the spirit within them, besides pro- 
voking to anger and retarding the bright ones 
in trying to keep all interested alike. 

There has been a greater percent of these 
less fortunate boys and girls kept in school 
longer that has meant salvation to many. These 
very fellows, who before had beeri a menace to 
peace and order in school, now spread a help- 
ful influence both in halls and on playgrounds. 

Much of the energy of teacher and pupil that 
at one time seemed wasted, is now used in an- 
other direction that has worked wonders. 

The change in our methods of attacking the 
problem has been a great help in the life of 
teacher and principal. Seeing how much good 
could be done with little effort, has aroused the 


desire to do more. What a different outlook to 
pupils and parent in the hope of what may be 
done for the children! What a joy to go 
through the community that will cause the 


wholesome feeling for teacher, for pupil, for 
parent, for home, for the town at large, spread 
ing truly a community spirit and brotherhood 
to be a lasting impression! 


A Publicity Campaign 


Supt. R. C. Clark, Seymour, Conn. 


The publie wants schools. There is no doubt 
about that. It is in a general way interested 
in good schools. Yet the superintendent often 
feels that he, his teaching force, and a minority 
of his good school committee are the only ones 
in the entire community who are interested in 
educational progress. Petty criticism, usually 
not founded on facts abounds. He feels that the 
schools are doing good work which few ap- 
preciate. He knows that the needs of the 
schools are urgent. The buildings are over- 
crowded. The teaching load per teacher is too 
great. Repairs are sadly needed. New ideas 
in education must be inaugurated. Yet to lead 
the citizens to appreciate the good work being 
done and to support the forward movement of 
the schools is a task that challenges the powers 


of both the superintendent and the school 
board. 

The sales manager of a reputable investment 
house got hold of my name somehow and with 
more zeal than judgment (whoever heard of a 
superintendent of schools investing largely) 
sent me advertisements of some bonds. I no- 
ticed that when a firm wishes to obtain finance 
to enlarge its business, it strives to show that it 
has successfully handled the finances already at 
its disposal. They show by very definite figures 
that they are doing good business and why and 
how they intend to enlarge. Similarly the mer- 
chant lures us to his store by an advertising 
campaign and by carefully dressed windows. 


“Show them what you’ve got and, if it is right 
and priced right, they will buy,” said a sueccess- 
ful one. 

Much of the seeming indifference of the pub 
lic toward its schools is due to the fact that it 
does not know what the schools are doing and 
the needs of advancement. One man said to 
me in all seriousness that he hoped that we 
would be able to bring Seymour high school to 
such a level that pupils could go from it direet- 
ly to college. This was in spite of the fact that 
for many years before I had known this high 
school it had sent pupils to college directly 
every year and was still doing so. In fact I 
had a feeling that we were giving undue atten- 
tion to preparing pupils for college. A nation 
ai periodical stated during the war that the 
children were being taught about the wars of 
ancient Greece but as far as instruction in 
the schools was concerned they did _ not 
know that a world war was going on. Nothing 
could be more untrue and unfair. Yet the 
statement was made not in viciousness but in 
ignorance. If we talk with the people we are 
astounded at their ignorance of the actual con 
dition of their own schools and of the forward 
movements in education. 

Some time ago we in Seymour decided that if 
we were to make decided educational progress, 
in our local schools, it would be necessary to in- 
augurate a definite campaign to interest parents 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Pyramid Brand 


Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


nl 
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Enclosures. 


Series on Structural Slate. 
ters will be mailed upon request. 


tical requirements. 


PEN ARGYL 





PUAUVLAILNNUATE AL 4LULULUUOL)EL. LAV AYR AAR 


Slate perhaps more than any other material lends it- 
self most advantageously to the construction of Toilet 
The many plumbing uses of Slate are 
detailed and illustrated in Chapters 5, 6 and 7 of a 
Any or all of these Chap- 


The purposes of these Chapters is to make readily 
available to Architects, School Officials and Contrac- 
tors standardized sizes and methods of 
by which Structural Slate may be effectively, quickly 
and economically installed to meet sanitary and prac- 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INITIAL 


construction 
hre-resistant. 
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Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





(Continued from Page 68) 
and citizens in the schools. This campaign I 
am going to describe. There is nothing in it 
particularly new, but it is a definite plan worked 
out in a small school system and it is producing 
results. 


The first step was to make the meeting of the 
school board a public affair. It was held at a 
definite time and place which was announced in 
advance in the newspapers. The public was in- 
vited to attend. Any person who had any de- 
sire to address the board or to listen to the dis- 
cussions of the board was at liberty to do so. 
Few accepted the invitation but the doings of 
the board were reported in the newspapers so 
that the public were informed just what was 
taking place. Most important of all the public 
was made to feel that the school affairs were 
being conducted in the open and without fear 
nor favor. At these meetings the superinten- 
dent had a written report a carbon copy of 
which was sent to the reporters. This report 
was designed to show the educational progress 
of the schools, the results actually attained, and 
the needs of the schools. They were very frank. 
When the pupils made a good record in silent 
reading, this was reported. When they failed 
miserably in a spelling test; this was also re- 
ported together with the steps contemplated for 
improving this work. At that time our schools 
were much congested. Twenty five per cent of 
our pupils were on part time because there was 
not schoolroom enough. The best work was not 
possible under these circumstances. This fact 
was stressed. A definite plan was presented 
for correcting this evil. How much effect these 
reports had it is impossible to state definitely. 
I think they were a great help. At any rate 
when the matter of issuing bonds for the erec- 
tion of a new high school building came before 


the voters they were voted by a large majority. 

The next step was a school visiting week. 
Very few parents ever visited our schools. On a 
given date the teachers had each pupil write 
to his father and mother an invitation to visit 
the school during the following week. A gen- 
eral invitation to the public was published in 
the newspapers. Many parents who had never 
seen the inside of our school buildings accepted 
these The school work 
This was not a show week but 
an opportunity for the parent to see the daily 
work of the school. Some parents expressed 
their delight in making the acquaintance of the 
teacher. 


invitations. regular 


was in progress. 


One foreign woman stopped me m 
the corridor and said. 

“Miss B.—she’s very nice lady.” 

I am quite sure the child of this parent had 
to read the invitation to her. I am equally 
sure the child of this parent was inspired by 
his mother’s enthusiasm. Many remarked at 
the intelligence with which the pupils inter- 
preted their There was some com- 
ment on the numberof pupils each teacher had 
to teach. There were talks with the teacher 
about the progress of their children by parents 
who would otherwise never have found the time 
to have such talks. The parents knew some- 
of the work of the teachers and the 
schools. Furthermore the teachers had a bet- 
ter understanding of the parents and the child- 
ren. 

The step a meeting of the high 
school faculty with the parents of each class. 
Here again each pupil was asked to write an 
invitation to the parents. Only this time the 
invitation was to meet the high school faculty 
to discuss matters of importance to the pupils 
of this particular class. It was a strictly busi- 
ness meeting. No pink tea, no saltiness, no 


lessons. 


thing 


next was 


attraction. The 
questions incidental to the education of their 
children were of sufficient importance to at- 
tract them. I was surprised at the large per- 
centage of parents who made it their business to 
attend. I think there was a larger attendance 
especially of the men than there would have 
been had it been a quasi social affair. Such 
questions were discussed as the reasons for the 
different subjects in the curriculum, outside 
work and social activities out of school study 
hours, cooperation of teachers and parents. 
Our senior class was planning a trip to Wash- 
ington. At the meeting of the teachers with 
their parents ways and means of raising money 
without interfering with the daily work of the 
school were discussed. I believe these meetings 
the They certainly 
inspiration to the superintendent. 
The next step was a public exhibition of the 
work of the pupils in drawing, painting, the 
crafts, and sewing. A vacant store was loaned 
to us for this purpose. We used the store 
rather than any of the schools because it was 
more central and we felt that it would attract 
more people. The store had a show 
which used to advantage. People down 
street on errands were able to stop in with the 
loss of only a little time. 


music were offered as an 


helped schools. were an 


window 
was 


We made it a point 
that every child should have something on dis- 
play. The children were enthusiastic and par- 
ents liked to see the work of their own children, 
even more than that of a few stars. Many 
did that the girls learned 
practical sewing and were glad to see the work 
of the children. I hope next year to include 
written work in arithmetic, language and pen- 
manship. 


citizens not know 


This brings us to the closing exercises of the 
school year. Formerly the grammar schools 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Coal economy lies in main- 
taining constant uniform 
temperatures. 


Toregain the comfort point 
after temperature has fallen 
below means a greatly in- 
creased coal consumption 
and, of course every degree 
above the comfort point 
means sheer fuel waste. 


Without adequate auto- 
matic temperature regula- 
tion, as much as one-third 
of every coal pile is need- 
lessly wasted by tempera- 
ture ‘‘ups and downs,’’ 





system of maintaining constant 
independent of all other rooms. 


Each room is then heated according to its 
own needs—and the total heat require- 
ments, without excess, is supplied by reg- 
ulation of heating source, according to 
actual momentary heat demand. 


This is the Johnson System of tempera- 
ture regulation, which has been installed 
for years in hundreds of schools, public 
and business buildings and better class 
) residences. 
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Its Temperature Changes That Boost Heating Costs 
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FS pcnntulgly be the only coal saving temperature regulation is the 


temperature, room by room, each 


The Johnson is the all-metal system. No rubber 
in thermostats, or valves. No ‘‘built-up” air 
bellows in the valves with soldered joints as sure 
points of fracture and trouble. 

Johnson detailed perfection, together with ‘‘ John- 
son Service’’ organizations in all priacipal cities 
means correct installation, and trouble-free per- 
formance—means positive, generous coal-saving 
temperature regulation. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Coal Pile 
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A Lesson “fr | 
School ‘Authorities 


School property PLUS Cyclone Fence is MINUS outside annoyances 
that interfere with the safety, discipline and development of children. , AM 
a | | 


Cyclone Fence MULTIPLIES the security of children and property; * 
DIVIDES its benefits among all who are connected with the school. 


Thus hundreds of progressive cities have learned that Cyclone Fence 
is the ANSWER to the problem of property protection for schools. 


We will gladly show you how the problem of protecting your schools ol 
can be solved. Phone, Wire or Write for catalog No. 11-S.]. TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURES th 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY peg. pga a 2 Hevtghage cedar 


nent and Constructed of a 

; General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois closely woven steel mesh, mounted on de 
(yclone Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, O., Fort Worth, Texas heavy steel posts set in concrete founda- 
: ‘ tions. Will give many years of service 
sence ms District Offices a4 with slight repair expense. Complete en- 
ano pROOUCTS Eastern Division: New York City Middle Western Divi- closures or backstops only, as: preferred. 
sion: Waukegan, Cleveland, Detroit Southern Division: Tell us how many courts you have and 

Atlanta. we'll send detailed information. 





CYCLONE FENCE 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located and 
installed with the assistance of our Engineer- 
ing Department. No matter what the size of 
your appropriation, MEDART engineers are 
always glad to give you intelligent advice on 


any playground problem. 





Scientific Play 





A Vital Factor 


Scientific play and properly planned playgrounds are vital factors in edu- 
cation because they build the healthy bodies that support active minds. 
The children for whose welfare you are at least partially responsible will 
develop quicker and better if they have ample and scientific playgrounds. 
If you haven’t them, they should be provided at once—if you have, exten- 


sions may be necessary. 





Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the play- 
ground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground equipment 
rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog “L,” really a text- 
book on playground planning and equipment. Tell us your problems 
and get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost or 


obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 


in Education 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 








(Concluded from Page 70) 

had had more or less formal graduation exer 
cises. Six pupils took speaking parts, two -re 
citing humorous selections, two original essays, 
one classical poem and one oration from one 
»f the great orators. Now I have no criticism 
of this sort of graduation except that out of 
about 65 pupils all but six were simply singers 
and stage ornaments. This year we gave a 
pageant. Every pupil had some part and every 
parent had a thrill of pride when his own child 
did even one of the small parts. There was a 
feeling of respect for the school system tnat 
trained these children to do things thoroughly. 
The only trouble we had was that the largest 
hall in town was not capacious enough to ac- 
commodate the people who wished to see this 
pageant. It was a real advertisement of our 
schools. 

At the high school graduation exercises the 
class president traced in an interesting essay 
the growth of the local schools from the begin- 
ning to the present time and pointed out some 
of the interesting features of the present sys- 
tem. In awarding the diplomas the superinten- 
dent diseussed the present management of the 
school and its standing. 

Such is the story of our campaign for pub 
licity up to the present time. We have further 
projects in mind. The opening of a new high 
school will be the oeeasion for a public meeting 
for inspecting the building and enthusing the 
people in regard to the schools. We want to 
how the people that their money has not been 
spent in vain. We are trying to show them 
that the children are being well trained. We 
are trying to show that by our leadership we 


are aeeomplishing things worth while. We 
are trying to inspire a confidence that shall 
trust us as we develop the schools in the-way in 


“ 1 we feel they should be devel ped. 


Better Methods of Handling the Board’s 
Business 


Arthur Kinkade, Secretary-Business Manager, 


Board of Education, Decatur, IIl.; President, 


National Association of Public School Business Officials. 


In order to point out clearly the advantages 
to be gained by handling the business of the 
school board in an effective and efficient man- 
ner, it is obviously necessary to sketch briefly 
the entire problem of public education in 
America with particular reference to some of 
the fundamental basic principles that underlie 
the whole publie school structure. It is not in- 
tended to discuss the technical details of the 
school master’s job, nor open the question of 
educational curricula or the teaching process 
as it is organized and functions today. Class- 
room instruction, together with the choice of 
subject matter to be taught and the selection 
and supervision of teaching personnel is the 
work of the superintendent as we shall point 
out more fully later on. This discussion is 
therefore conferred to a consideration of the 
basic factors in modern education for which the 
school board has responsibility, and which in 
turn have a very vital, direct and indirect effect 
on education, ie., finance and business manage- 
ment in public school work. 

There are at least four things necessary in 
every school system in. America if the public 
schools are to measure up to the American 
ideals of scholastic attainment and good citi- 
zenship. Not for the purpose of seeming to put 
money and things ahead of the moral and intel- 
lectual values in education, but rather for the 
purpose of putting vital requisites at the head 
of the list because in the very nature of things 
they must precede the educational process, our 
list of necessary essentials would be: 


a. Adequate revenue 

b. Adequate school housing facilities 

c. Competent teaching and supervision 
d. Efficient school business management 


The Non-Professional Educator. 

We are approaching this highly complex edu- 
cational problem from the viewpoint of the lay- 
man, the business man, and the professional 
man; for. it must be borne in mind that boards 
of education are, or should be, made up of non- 
professional educators. The reasons for this 
arrangement are numerous, but the best reason 
for it, perhaps, is that the non-professional 
school board member is less apt to impose his 
personal notions of the teaching process on the 
rather delicate device known as professional 
control or educational administration, where- 
as it is infinitely better to leave these matters in 
the hands of the superintendent where they be- 
long. 

The board of education worthy of the name 
will not hesitate, however, to claim its soul and 
lay vigorous hands upon any part of the school 
system, educational or business, under its con- 
trol that does not function properly or fails to 
reflect the ideals of the community. This is 
only another way of saying that a school board 
should trust and follow the leadership of its 
executives, or dismiss its present executives and 
select men of ability and technical training 
whose leadership they do believe in to carry out} 
the legislative judgment of the board. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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“THE DESK OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES” — GREAT STRENG EXC 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is permanently 
expressive of both quality and durability in every detail. 


Developed to meet every classroom requirement, it is most practi- 
cal and economical, guaranteed to withstand the bangs, blows, kicks 
and “hard usage’’ that may result from the activities of the average 
pupil. 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is made 
in six sizes to fit the various) grades and has five adjust- 
ments so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 





| 


(One of the@lusive 


The “lifting desk top” is one of théve fe. 
and Adjustable Chair Desk. Pupilfse fr 
human beings should, and can stamwithc 
a jack-knife and slide awkwardly faisle. 


Let us tell you about the other exfeatux 
Address— 
















7 se . 
Write to our nearest represent@ us « 
Aug. 22, 1916 THE E. L. GROVER CO., SOUTHERN S@ CO., 
PATENTED Fs 8, 1917 137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Raleigh, 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., ILLINOIS OF! Owkes, M 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Taylorvil 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., KANSAS CI NG co.., 
Huntington, W. Va. Interstat City, h 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, W. J. McILW. 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Little I 


RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., 
THE “EMPIRE” CHAIR DESK. San Francisco, Calif. 
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NGEXCLUSIVE ADJUSTMENTS — UNEQUALLED APPEARANCE 


The X-Ray illustration shows in detail its super-construction — the 
steel reinforcing tie rods and spiral dowels—the heavy wooden brace 
under the book box, which is fastened to the back post by a steel tie 
hook and mortised into the pedestal in front—the lifting and tilting 
desk top — the simplicity of adjustments, and numerous other fea- 
tures—all contributing factors to its lasting qualities. 


Standardize on ‘‘Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desks for your schools. Order your requirements now. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 









of theglusive features) 

of thave features of the ‘Empire’ Movable 
Pupil se from the “Empire” Chair Desk as 
1 stagwithout first having to double-up like 
rdly faisle. 


er exgeatures of the ‘“‘Empire’’ Chair Desk. 





resent@ us direct for catalog and prices 





THERN S@ CO., CLEVELAND OFFICE: 

Raleigh, 308 Prospect Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

NOIS OF wkes, Mer.: HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Taylorvil Houston, Texas. 

SAS CI NG co., NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Interstat City, Mo. 1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. McILW 
Little I 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, Mer.: 
921 Bessemer Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SYRACUSE OFFICE: > 
1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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To Those Who Did Not Go - 


If you did not attend the N. E. A. Convention at Chicago ask any 
educator who did, what he thinks of STROMBERG Time Systems. 

He will tell you as others have told us at the convention, that STROM- 
BERG Synchronized Time Systems for Schools represent the last word— 
the best equipment that engineering skill and genius has thus far produced ;— 


and the facts prove it. 

Investigate STROMBERG day-'n-and-day-out efficiency; the perfection of every 
detail; the minimum of attention needed; its negligible operating expense; its dependable 
service and long life. 

Our School Engineering Department will gladly give you detailed specifications and 
full information. Write us today. 











































And thus is predicated the next valid conclu-  jj,.4q the superintendent’s right of initiative 


sion which is that it is the business of the ..4q the. school board’s veto power must be 


system, as outlined above, ie., Adequate Reve 
' 4 > y } " . 
nue, Adequate School Housing Facilities, and ?U*'N®s phases have a bearing on the profes 


Efficient School Business Management. These s‘onal, but there the initiative as well as the 


the erintendent. 


appointment and then vesting in a board so |jmitations and the relations and the several ad- 
created the powers and responsibilities to man justments which make for strength harmony 
age the school system as a whole, is evidence and service. 

enough surely to make further proof of this MeRRY Wik: statina of tha ‘echocl ‘board, 
point unnecessary. 

The same idea is clothed in somewhat dif- 
ferent language by the editor of the School 
Board Journal when in a recent issue of that 
publication this same fundamental question 
was under the spotlight. After commenting on 


its obligation to the tax-paying constituency 
and its legislative, judicial and administrative 
function, it must bo remembered that the 
Amer can schools are ; democratic institution 
which must, not only be kept near the people but 


. , . . whose administration must be democratic in 
a recent recommendation of a committee of the 


National Education Association advocating 
power to the superintendent of The School Board Journal is peculiarly well 


<pirit and practice.” 


unlimited 
schools, including the business functions of the qualified to pass judgment on this subject. 
board, the editorial continues: “And yet it The mass of educational material coming from 
must be conceded that if the superintendent is educational sources, and expressions from the 
to be held responsible for the successful opera- public at large, are perhaps nowhere else in 
tion of the school system he must have some America so carefully digested and rather ae 















(Continued from Page 73) control over the factors which make for order, curate 
Fundamental Requisites. discipline and results. In any plan to be out done 


“Tt follows, of course, that the financial and National 


lowa, in 


this 


t or 


duty » school board t 


The Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Electrically Operated 
Time Systems 
In The World 


For Information Address 


The School Engineering Dept. 


STROMBERG 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


860 McKinlock Bldg. Chicago 


Representatives In 
Principal Cities 





cross-sections of opinion gleaned than is 
editorial rooms. 

Supremacy of the School Board. 
Still further confirmation of the soundness of 


school board to assume responsibility for and clearly stated and must be confined to the more the that schools boards composed of 
- . > . ° . . ° 

control of items, A, b, and D, of the four strictly educational labors. laymen should control public education is set 

fundamental requisites of a successful school forth f the resolutions adopted by the 


Kducation Association at DesMoines, 


, this year which reads as follows: 


the distinction between the 


three factors out of the four enumerated, are final conclusion ee Fe wpe the board. lay education and the professional 
proper matters for direct handling by lay Phe judgment o1 the superintendent on bud- administration of our schools. We believe that 
boards of education, and there should be no et mak'ng and selection ol school sites sh uld the highest type of professional service in the 
hesitancy in assuming this responsibility and be consulted and given much weight, but 1v offices of » superintendent or state commis- 
facing the issue squarely. does ws follow here that either the capate sioner of education, of county superintendents 
The board of education, or school committee, T the final approval can be lodged with the sup- , and of city superintendent of schools, 
is respons ble in the first analysis and in can secured by the selection of all such ad- 
last analysis for that which transpires within “Those who are desirous of establishing the ministrative offices by lay boards of education 
the school system. The universal practice In status of the superintendent by law must bring elected by the people.” : 
the United States of America of naming a jnto their deliberations a variety of conditions educators themselves officially re- 
school board either by popular election or by dealing with large and small cities, the human eg supremacy of the school board as 


, the verdict becomes unanimous, 
American school board is to retain 


status, it must aecept the re- 


xr what transpires within the 
under its jurisdiction. If it has 


responsibility, who can be so bold 


school board the right to fune- 


chooses in handling the matters for 
is primarily and finally responsible ? 


previously pointed out, it is the 


) provide the means 
the ideals of the educator may 


To do this it is necessary for the 
ard to rely on school business officials 


generally responsible directly to the 

for results. The levy and collection of 
4 the keeping of clerical and fiscal records; 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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This Photograph Shows 


The East Intermediate 
School at Jackson, Mich. 


Mr. Leonard H. Field, Jr., Architect 


This school was erected at a cost of 
$416,000. It has a 36-phone P-A-X 
equipment and enjoys a national rep- 
utation as being one of the most 
modern schools of its kind. 


A few other schools benefiting 


through P-A-X equipment are: | 


West Intermediate High School, 
Jackson, Mich. 


The Hutchins School, Detroit, Mich. 


Cass Technical High School, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Joyce School, Detroit, Mich. 
Junior High School,Harrisburg,Pa. 


Swissvale High School, Swissvale, 
Pa. 


OhioStateUniversity,Columbus,O. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Iowa State University, lowa City,la. 


Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Dennison University, Granville, O. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Hampton Normal ® Agricultural 
Inst., Hampton, Va. 






Some of the Many Success- 
ful Business Organizations 
Now Using the P-A-X 


BANKS 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Federal Reserve Banks, Kansas City, 
Chicago, others 
Continental&Coml. Natl. Bk.,Chicago 
Corn Exch. Natl. Bank, Philadelphia 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


MERCANTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scott, Harding & Co., Shanghai, China 
S. H. Kresge & Co., New York 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
—Others, too numerous for space. 


HOSPITALS 
Long Island Infirmary, Boston, Mass. 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hamiont Hospital, Erie, Pa. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


PRIVATE ESTATES 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Residence, 
New York 
Swift Residence, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Residence, 
New York 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


RAILROADS 


Illinois Central R. R. 

Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
New York Central R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


— Others, too numerous for space. 


FACTORIES 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

General Motors Corp. Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Genera! Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


—Others, too numerous for space. 






































-A- \ PRIVATE 
EXCHANGE 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SERVICES - 










THE 


AUTOMATIC 


Add P-A-X Efficiency to Your 
Teaching Staff! 


Men who have spent their lives as 
educators and educational execu- 
tives, agree that constant inter- 
communication channels should be 
provided and maintained between 
every room, floor and department 
for any school building — for its 
proper co-ordinate operation! 


The above photograph shows one 
of the many progressive schools 
which have proved the truth of 
this statement. Every study room, 
recitation room, laboratory, gym- 
nasium, library, manual training 
room, Office, etc., is in touch with 
every other part of the building. 


Home Office and Factory: 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St 
PHILADELPHIA, The 
Bourse Building 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont 
Building 
WASHINGTON, 905 
Munsey Building 
ROCHESTER, 612 Mercan- 
tile Building 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton 
Building 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuya- 
hoga Building 


In Canada— Address 


Northern Electric Com- 
any, Ltd,, 121 Shearer St., 
ontreal, P. Q. 





The teaching and administration 
personnel is constantly available 
—either individually or collective- 
ly—through the P-A-X conference 
service, by simply dialing a certain 
number. 

To insure against abuse of this 
system during recess and between- 
class periods—a monitor board has 
been installed in the Principal’s 
office—through which every call 
must go and by means of which the 
Principal may “‘listenin’’ and super- 
vise all use of the P-A-X equipment. 


Such equipment adds efficiency to 
your teaching staff! 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: 


CINCINNATI, Union Cen- 
tral Building 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 518 
Ferris Building 

DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg 

KANSAS CITY, 1001 New 
York Life Building 

SAN FRANCISCO, 320 
Market Street 

LOS ANGELES, 238 San 
Fernando Building 


Abroad— Address 


International Automatic 
Telephone Co., Ltd., 6 
Lincoln's Inns Field, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, England 


The Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X combine nter 
communication, code call system, conference wire, emer 
gency alarms, watchman’s calls and other related services. 


The P-A-X augments and completes but does not supplant 


nor connect with local and long distance telephone service. 
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The Easiest to Adjust 
The Strongest as to Wear 
The Most Economical to Use 


Holden Book Covers 


Are used in more schools and in greater quantities 
than at any time since 1869! 


It is Wearing Quality and Book Protection 
It is Dollar for Dollar in Value 


lives of your books. 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








It is the Enormous Saving in Book Funds 
It is the Efficient Service and Attention to our Customers 


That will be the deciding factors in choosing Holden Covers for Increasing the 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A AA RA A 
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the building and equipping of school buildings; 
and the business management of a school sy- 
stem is a business process, pure and simple, sub- 
ject only to the affirmative requisite that it be 
honestly done; that it be efficiently done; and 
that it be done in such a manner that the needs 
of education and the educational processes 
shall be properly served. 

Facing the facts as they actually exist, the 
school board must lean heavily on its business 
officers in order to properly perform its func 
tions. While these business functions do have 
very definite educational significance, it still 
remains true that they must be done by techni- 
cal men who are educated but not necessarily 
professional educators. The board has a right 
to employ business officers to serve the school 
district and the board has a right to give 
weight to the judgment of its secretary, its 
business manager, its purchasing agent, its ac- 
countant, or any other business officer of the 
system. 

The board has not only the right but the 
duty of keeping itself informed upon these 
various phases of the school business cycle, i. e., 
accounting, purchasing, architecture, finance, 
and business management as applied to a mo- 
dern school system. These men do not need 
to be educators, but there are two fundamental! 
qualifications without which they cannot suc- 
ceed in their work. First, they must be experts 
in their particular field of work, and second, 
they must have the true educational viewpoint 
which makes the interests of the child the para- 
mount issue around which the whole school sys 
tem must rotate. 

School business management is rapidly be 
coming standardized and _professionalized. 
Scarcely a city of consequence in the United 





States can be named where the school board 
does not do most of its business thru its own 
business officials. As early as 1910 the woeful 
lack of uniformity in school fiscal records 
caused a meeting to be held in the office of the 
Commissioner of Education in Washington to 
consider the problem. Out of that meeting 
came a standardized outline for the keeping of 
fiscal school records that is still the standard 
throughout the country. 

Out of that same meeting came another im- 
portant The meeting was the birth- 
place of the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers whose first gift to Ameri- 
can education was the uniform system of keep 
ing school records above referred to which has 
been endorsed by the National Education As- 
sociation and adopted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education as the model system by means of 
which any school system, large or small, can 
make a fiscal report to the department in Wash- 
ington in an intelligent and uniform manner. 
The School Accounting Officers’ Organization. 

This organization has grown with the years. 
It has increased its membership two thousand 
per cent since that initial conference in 
Washington in 1910. It has extended its in- 
and scope of work to include Archi- 
tects, Treasurers, Secretaries, Accountants, 
Purchasing Supply Commissioners, 
Building Superintendents, Business Manager, 
Members of School Boards, and all other bona- 
fide school officers who are actually serving 
the public schools in this country. The organ- 
ization is now known as the National Associa- 


tion of Public School Business Officials. It is 


event. 


fluence 


Agents, 


the pioneer national school business organiza- 
tion that brings all school business officers to- 
gether in annual meetings for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and experiences. 


The program is carefully built so that every 
phase of school business is brought under 
discussion. Round table talks bring the dele- 
gates together in an intimate and helpful way. 
Very frequently a single idea picked up by a 
delegate is carried back te his own school sy- 
stem, put into practice, and large sums of 
money saved to his district thereby. The ex- 
pense of sending delegates is a mere drop in the 
bucket when the savings in dollars and cents 
between doing things clumsily and doing them 
efficiently are taken into consideration. 


The National Association of Public School 
Business Officials has met annually, except 1911 
and 1912, in the following cities: Washington 
1910, Philadelphia 1913, Memphis 1914, St. 
Louis 1915, Des Moines 1916, Pittsburgh 1917, 
Rochester 1918, Oleveland 1919, Minneapolis 
1920, Detroit 1921, Atlantic City 1922, (next 
meeting). 

Report of these meetings have been printed 
and given to the country at the expense of the 
members of the organization. A better idea 
of the scope of work undertaken by this body 
of schoolmen can be obtained by referring to 
the aims and objects of the association as set 
forth in its Constitution, as adopted at the 
Detroit Convention in May 1921: 


Article II. Object and Aims. 

The object of the Association shall be to 
wage a national campaign to bring about the 
following results: 

(a) The standardization and unification of 
school accounting practices to the end that school 
statistics be made more reliable and comparable, 
therefore more useful, by universal adoption of 
the same standards, terminology, and account 
classifications, in all public school systems in 
America, including state and federal departments 
of education. 
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ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 52 Church St., New York City 


Factories: GARWOOD, N. J. and CLEVELAND, OHIO 
_—[—[—[—[—£_=£=[£=>[>[=_[[[>>=*>C_>=**@—@@>=—[— SS ————— 


In semi-public parks and playgrounds, the 
best means of preventing the abuse of privi- 
leges lies in the protection afforded by sub- 
stantial fences. 


The fence here il- 
lustrated is part of 
an installation of 
2100 feet around 
the Columbia Play- 
ground in East 
Orange, N. J. 
Erected in 1921 by 
yur New York Of- 


fice. 


Catalog sent free 


on request. 


Anchor Post Fences, Gates, and Railings 


are thoroughly 


by electric welding. 


They enforce property 





SALES AND ERECTING OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
902 Main Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Real Estate Trust Bidg 
ROCHESTER, NWN. Y., 

1604 Main Street, East 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

8 South Dearborn Street 


79 Milk Street 


galvanized 
their posts firmly anchored in the ground; 
their separate members made inseparable 


against rust; 


rules for decades. 


MINEOLA, L. I., Jericho Turnpike 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Guardian Building 
DETROIT, MICH 


‘Penobscot Building 








PITTSBURGH, . 
2011-2013 Penn Avenue 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
141 Fourth Street 





2396-G 
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(b) The adoption of an orderly and efficient 
system of purchase, storage, distribution, and ac- 
counting for school supplies and equipment. 


(c) A comprehensive and progressive study 
of school house requirements to the end that 
future school plants shall be planned and con 
structed in accordance with the best obtainable 
scientific knowledge on the subject. 


(d) That the business methods and practices 
of the public school systems shall be at all times 
maintained at such a level as to meet the re 
quirements of the highest standards of ethics and 
efficiency. 

For the purpose of accomplishing the fore 
going objects, this Association pledges itself to 
function as a clearing house for the reception, 
analysis, and dissemination of worth-while in- 
formation and knowledge calculated to bring 
about the realization of the objects for which 
the Association stands; and further assumes 
the duty of raising the standards and advane- 
ing the interests of the men and women en- 
gaged in all branches of business administra- 
tion in the public schools of the United States.” 

Surely these aims and objects are born of a 
desire to improve methods of providing the 
means of education. Every dollar expended by 
a school board to improve the technique used 
by it in solving the problems of finance, school 
house building and repairs, heating and venti- 
lation, janitorial services, etc., will come back 
to the school treasury multiplied many fold. 
Every blunder that can be avoided by simply 
profiting by the experience of others reacts to 
the benefit of the boys and girls 

It is to such an organization that T am in 
viting your attention. It is to such an or 
ganization that a school board must look for 
the greatest amount of assistance on the busi 
Every school board has work for 
both hands to do. The right hand should 


ness side. 


deal with the edveational phases of 
work. The left hand should be put to work on 
the business side. 


school 


Since these two hands must 
necessarily work on the same job, is it too 
much to hope that both may work in unison 
and harmony? We may rest assured that the 
schools will profit rather than suffer if the 
school board 
trous. 


becomes proficiently ambidex- 


Teamwork and cooperation must be our 
No one man is big enough to do it all. 
The problem of meeting the needs of educa 
tion in America is a problem big enough and 


slogan. 


complex enough to challenge the best to be 
found in each of us and all of us, individually 
and collectively. 

And as the world rights itself and turns from 
the turmoil of political strife to a sober consid- 
eration of things constructive, let us see to it 
that our public schools remain democratic in 
spirit and practice in the finest and _ truest 
meanings of the term, and that in school busi 
ness efficiency shall gear into the school organi 
zation without friction and yet lose none of its 
potential strength and solid worth. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The taxation of municipal bonds, as pro 
posed by Congress, is opposed by the National 
Association of Controllers and Accounting Of 
ficers In a protest addressed to Congress the 
argument is made that the taxation of municipal 
bonds will raise the rate of interest that must 
be paid upon them, and that this will increase 
the cost of local government 

The argument is also made that local govern 
ment is not organized for profit, and that the is 
suance of tax-exempt municipal bonds does not 
discourage the sale of industrial bonds 

The whole amount of tax-free investments in 
this country is estimated at from ten to thirty 
billion dollars. The annual production of 
wealth is estimated at from fifty to seventy 


billion dollars. Ten per cent is assumed to be 
the proportion available for reinvestment. Of 
this proportion, it is said, that the cities and 
states only absorbed on an average of six hun- 
ured and seventy million dollars during tbe six 
years from 1916 to 192i 

Contrasted with this showing for State and 
municipal issues is the report of corporation 
financing during 1920 and 1921. The Wall 
Street Journal shows $3,324,922,000 of new is- 
sues for 1920 and $2,780,874,000 of new issues 
for 1921. These are not tax-exempt while the 
smaller issues of States and cities are tax- 
exempt. 

At a special school election held on January 
28th, the Community High School District of 
Walnut, Illinois, voted to issue $90,000 in. bonds 
for the erection of a community high school. 
The board expects to go ahead with the purchas- 
ing of the site and the awarding of contracts for 
the building. Construction work will start in 
the early spring and the building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy in the fall. 

Wilmington, Del. A report was recently 
made to the board on the use of the culm burn- 
ers which were tested out in the high school 
furnaces. The results of the tests, show that 
a saving of $1,300 per year or 33 per cent of 
the fuel bill has been effected. The building 
is also more easily and quickly heated with culm 
burners. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Savings in textbooks 
amounting to thirty or forty per cent of the 
yearly cost have been effected through a modern 
salvaging process, according to a report of the 
board’s property committee. Out of a group of 
1,320 books, 83 per cent were saved at a cost of 
$700. The books are now good for four or five 
years’ use. 

Mr. William B. Ittner, Schoolhouse Archi- 
tect. St. Louis, will deliver a series of lectures 
on Schoolhouse Planning at the summer session 
of New York University. 

An Ohio law forbids school boards from is- 
suing bonds to meet current expenses. The Cin- 
cinnati school authorities, however, hold that 
they may issue bonds for the purpose named, 
but that it would be too unethical to do so. 
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“FUN-FUL” Equipment in- 
cludes a large variety of play- 
ground apparatus. The illustra- 


tions show some of the popular py ht 
“FUN-FUL” equipment. Cata- 
e log showing our entire line sent @ | 
4 on request. | 
/ << | 
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ly Ball Bearing Merry-Go-Round No. 215 


: | FUN-FUL Playground Equipment §{J/PERIOR 








This company has devoted 20 years to the manufacture 
" of children’s outdoor goods exclusively. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. Anderson, Indiana 
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Why is a School? 


There is only one answer—the future welfare of 
children. . 

But what a shortsighted policy it would be to 
invest in the best of equipment and educational 
brains to insure this future welfare if, at the same 
time, the present safety of the pupils were subject 
to the fearful hazard of fire. 

There is no building where simplicity in a fire 
escape is so essential as in a school whose youthful 
occupants are not fitted by age or experience to 
avoid the dangers of panic in making their escape 
by obsolete steps and narrow doors. 

The Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape assures the 
maximum of safety for school children because it 
handles them easily, rapidly and without physical 
effort on their part. Write for complete information 


today to 
The Dow Co. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. Louisville, Ky. 
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Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Fire Exit Door in the 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 
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Fire Proof or Fire Trap! 


Some schools are fireproof. 


eK 


Still others are semi-fireproof, 
but the great majority are 
neither. If all schools were of 


) 


fireproof construction, we would 
not have to contend with five 
school fires each day. 


Keone 


The percentage of fireproof 
schools is on the increase. 
Why? School Boards ahd par 
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fi 


eK 


ents are realizing what this loss 
means and are endeavoring to 
protect their scholars. 


yuk 


Dahlstrom hollow metal 
doors and trim are helping to 
make safe schools. A fire can- 
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not pass them when they are 
backed by dependable fireproof 
building construction. They will 
retard rather than add fuel to 
the fire, 


uK 


So 
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“There is nothing in them to burn” 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
407 BUFFALO STREET - JAMESTOWN, N. Y 
NEW YORI DETROIT CHICAGO 


25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 19S. LaSalle St 
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Making Schoolhouse Steps Safe 


N this building, the Worcester 

Girls’ Trade School, Worcester, 
Mass., Alundum Safety Tile was 
used in combination with iron and 
steel. 


The architects, Frost & Chamber- 
lain, have made every step slip- 
proof and at the same time practi- 
cally wear-proof. Alundum Safety 
Tile is practically a non-wearing 
material and it remains slip-proof 
throughout its entire life. 

It is solving for architects and 
school boards that vital problem of 
making schoolhouse steps safer by 
making them slip-proof. 


We have a book showing applica- 
tions of this product to all types of 
buildings and containing specifica- 
tions for architects that 
mailed on request. 


will be 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS 


New York 
151 Chambers St. 






Fx LEON. ZAR 
School Finance 
| Notes ~ | 


The school board of Norfolk, Va., 
obliged to exceed its budget by $50,000. 

-The Burlington County, N. J., school board 
association has placed itself on record as favor- 
ing an increase of the state school tax from 2% 
to six mills and a distribution of the revenue in 
such a manner as to create equal educational 
facilities for all children regardless of birth or 
residence. The aim shall be to provide also for 
districts that are “rich in children, but poor in 
wealth.” 

—The school board at Little Rock, Ark., is 
wrestling with a $200,000 deficit and is consider- 
ing a voluntary tax of six mills as a remedy. 
The banks and civic bodies have endorsed the 
tax. 

-A five year program for school buildings 
and grounds has been worked out at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., involving an expenditure of from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. The school board sets 
the needs forth as follows: “A seat for every 
child, accommodations for special classes, play- 
ground space at each school, rest rooms and 
homes for teachers,” and then adds: “Schools 
are good schools only so far as they grow. better 
day by day.” 

Cheyenne, Wyo. The new Gibson-Clark 
grade school was occupied with the opening of 
the schools in September. The building is a ten- 
room structure with an auditorium. The new 
four-room Park Addition School has also been 
occupied. The building cost $42,000. The 
board has in addition let the contract for the 
construction of a new high school to cost $318,- 
000. In addition to classrooms, the building has 
a large auditorium, a gymnasium and a cafe- 
teria. Mr. Wm. DuBois of Cheyenne, is the 
architect of the building. It has been necessary 
for the board to erect four portable schools this 
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was 


11 North Jefferson St. 


Chicago Detroit 


233 W. Congress St. 








year to take care of the increased enrollment. 

-Corsicana, Tex. The Court of Appeals of 
Texas has rendered a decision in favor of the 
city in an injunction suit involving a bond issue 
of $600,000 for school buildings voted in 1920. 
The city ‘plans to proceed with the erection of a 
high school and several ward buildings which 
have been made necessary by the development 
of the oil field and the growth in population. 

—Montevideo, Minn. A new grade school has 
been completed for the city at a cost of $151,000. 
Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., is the archi- 
tect. Besides ten classrooms ,the building has 
two rooms for subnormal department, one for 
academic work and one for industrial activities. 

-Valdosta, Ga. A senior high school is in 
process of construction. The building is being 
erected from plans prepared by Architect G. L. 
Preacher and will cost $135,000. 

—Plainfield, N. J. The board of education 
has purchased a seven-acre lot for a junior high 
school, which it is planned to build in two years. 
An addition of eight rooms will be built for the 
Evergreen School and fifteen rooms for the Jef- 
ferson School. Arrangements are being made 
to obtain possession of a ‘twenty-acre tract 
which is to be fitted up with running track, ball- 
fields, tennis courts, hockey grounds, and dress- 
ing rooms for a first-class athletic field. 


Mobridge, S. D. A new senior high school, 
erected during the past year at a cost of $125,- 
000, was dedicated on February 24th with appro- 
priate exercises. The building which is 125 
feet long, 96 feet wide, and two stories high, is 
connected with the adjoining junior high school. 
It was designed and erected under the supervi- 
sion of Architect U: L. Freed, Watertown, S. D. 

—Dubuque, Ia. Construction work on the 
new senior high school is progressing according 
to schedule. Contracts have been let for the 
erection of two junior high schools and construc- 
tion work will begin immediately. Mr. J. W. 
Royer, Urbana, IIl., is the architect. 

—River Rouge, Mich. The new high school to 
be completed about March 15th, will cost about 
$1,000,000. A bond issue of $100,000 for furni- 
ture and equipment, will be voted upon in April. 
The building will be ready for occupancy in 
September. 





—Roselle Park, N. J. A ten-room building 
which has been designated the Aldene School, 
has been erected at a cost of $165,000. 

—Dubuque, Ia. The board has adopted a 
duplicate school plan for two new junior high 
schools, to cost approximately $400,000. 

—Taylor, Tex. A bond issue of $150,000 is 
planned, the proceeds of the same to be used in 
the enlargement of the high school building. 

—Bryan, Tex. Bonds in the amount of $25,- 
000 have been voted for the remodeling and en- 
largement of schools, and the equipment of the 
gymnasium. 

—The new Collinwood High School, to be 
erected in the near future at Cleveland, O., is to 
be a six-year cosmopolitan high school, with ac- 
commodations for 3,500 pupils from the seventh 
to the twelfth grades. It is planned to retain a 
part of the present Junior High School Building 
and to erect an addition at a cost of $1,700,000. 
The completed structure will be opened in Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

—Cordele, Ga. A new $50,000 high school has 
been occupied for the first time this semester. 
The school department has recently completed a 
survey of the entire school plant. 

—With the consolidation of the Stamford, 
Texas, independent school district and several 
adjacent districts, and the creation of the Stam- 
ford County Independent School District last 
summer, a special 75-cent maintenance tax has 
been levied under authority granted by the legis- 
lature. To care for the interest-bearing in- 
debtedness of the district, a 25-cent tax has been 
voted at different times, thus bringing the tax 
levy of the district up to its constitutional limit. 
Last fall the district received by deed, the gift 
of the old Stamford College property, compris- 
ing a site of twenty acres and two buildings in 
good condition. The ruins of the old adminis- 
tration building will be utilized in the foundation 
of the new high school for which plans have been 
prepared. One floor in the brick building will 
be remodeled and equipped for vocational sub- 
jects and for use as a cafeteria. Two floors will 


also be utilized as a boarding home for the stu- 
dents and teachers. 

The new high school which will cost about 
$100,000 will be completed and ready for occu- 
This building will 


pancy about September first. 

















ARBLELOID 


The Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 
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ens sound. No upkeep. 
Attractive colors. Strength. 


Fireproof. Waterproof. Sanitary. 
Easy to the feet. 
Wearability. 


Dead- 


rainiest season. 


Marbleloid Permanent Flooring answers all these requirements 
Its worth has been proven in its records of school room. 
As a result we are laying each week Marbleloid Floors in 
new and old School Buildings—over wood or concrete construction. 
Marbleloid can be used in every school room—Office, Laboratory, 
Kindergarten, Dormitory, Cafeteria, Hallway, etc. 


Marbleloid Flooring is installed in the school room and uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by the manufacturer. 
be readily attached by means of expansion bolts. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


and more. 
service. 





Taken over a period of years the school room test is about the 
best one to bring out the merits of a flooring. 


A floor must be good if it will not dust, crack, warp, or require 
painting, surfacing, replacement or upkeep after day in and day 
out service under hundreds of youthful, active feet and the con- 
certed step of the drill or the play. 


It has to be very good if it can be quickly and easily cleaned; 
if it will keep out the cold of a Dakota Winter or the damp of the 





















Seats and desks can 


















A Marbleloid Floor in a School Laboratory. 





for 


Write 
page catalogue fully describ- 


a copy of 32 


ing the characteristics and 
wide application of Marble- 
loid PERMANENT Flooring, 
illustrating many installa- 
tions and listing many schools 
and colleges using it. 














A Marbleloid Floor in Corridor of School Building. 











permit the use of the present high school for 
grade classes, thus relieving the congestion in 
the two ward schools. 

—At Middlesboro, Ky., a $150,000 bond issue 
was carried by a large majority. 

—Florence, S. C. high school has been 
erected at a cost of $300,000. A large athletic 
field has been made a part of the school plant. 
The building has been equipped at a cost of $30,- 
000. 

—Richmond, Mo. 


An “up-to-date system of 


bookkeeping has been installed for recording 
school expenditures. 
—Watertown, N. Y. An appropriation of 


$450,000 has been made for the erection of new 
school buildings. It is planned to build one unit 
of a new grammar school, and to erect another 
twenty-room building to replace the present 
Cooper School. 

—Maumee, 0. A bond issue of $150,000 has 
been approved for the construction of additions 
to two buildings. The plans are the work of 
Architect George Rheinfrank, Toledo. 

—Halifax, N. S., Canada. During the past 
few months the schools have taken possession of 
four new structures. Three of the buildings re- 
place structures destroyed in the explosion of 
1917. A number of additional buildings are 
needed to relieve the part-time evil. 

—Rio Grande, Tex. The city plans to issue 
$35,000 in bonds for the erection of a high school. 

—Frederick, Okla. A new high school will 
be erected on the “unit” plan, at an estimated 
cost of $150,000. In addition to classrooms, the 
building will contain a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium seating 1,500 persons. 

—Bristol, Tenn. The board plans the early 
completion of the third floor of the high school 
building. Plans have been prepared for the 
erection of a four-room addition for one of the 
ward schools. 

—Ionia, Mich. By a vote of six to one, the 
citizens recently voted a bond issue of $80,000 
for the erection of two nine-room grade schools. 

—Supt. J. H. Risley of Pueblo, Colo., has pre- 
sented a report of the building needs of the 
school district based upon a careful survey of 
the present situation. Supt. Risley recom- 
mended that a definite building program be en- 
tered upon immediately, and the recommenda- 





tion was approved by the board with the ap- 
pontment of a committee to prepare estimates 
of the cost of the program. 

The program which takes care of the present 
and future needs of the school district, provides 
for the following: 

1. A new grade school building of sixteen 
class rooms and other modern facilities for the 
annex district, built on the unit plan. The pro- 
posed building to be the central unit, built with 
a view to future enlargement. 

2. A new unit added to Park View school to 
match present building and adapted to use of 
grades 1-6. 

3. As a part of the general plan, 

program, looking to the future should provide 
for two junior high schools, one to serve the 
east side and the other the west side of the city, 
to be built at some future date when the present 
high school and grade buildings again become 
crowded. 
Kinston, N. C. The voters will shortly 
vote on a proposition to issue $150,000 in bonds. 
The money will be used in the erection of an 
elementary school and the installation of 
modern equipment in the old buildings. 

—Norman, Okla. A total of 1,300 pupils are 
enrolled in the first eight grades and 407 in the 
high school. This is an increase of approxim- 
mately 400 and has made necessary the addition 
of eight more classrooms. Bonds were voted 
early in October and the contract let for two 
first-class frame buildings of four rooms each. 
Two new grade buildings and an addition to the 
high school are planned for the next summer. 

—Owing to an unavoidable increase of $295,- 
000 in school expenditures the city of Hartford 
will not be able to lower the tax rate of 20% 
mills. 

—The business men of Providence, R. I., con- 
template the creation of a $100,000 fund through 
which to finance worthy boys and girls in re- 
ceiving a high school education. Through this 
plan some fifty scholarships are to be created. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla., will submit a $1,- 
750,000 bond issue to the voters. The local 
press is favorably holding that: “Money spent 
for the betterment of the educational system is 
well-spent; and it is probable that a majority of 
the voters will take that view when the school- 


the entire 





improvement bonds are submitted.” 

“Last year,” says Superintendent Morten- 
son of Chicago, “we received an appropriation 
of approximately $23,000,000 to run our schools. 
We ran into debt about $5 »,000,000, bring.ng the 
expense for the year to $28,000,000. This year, 
through act of the state legislature, we will be 
allotted $35,000,000. The increase should be 
enough to pay our teachers more than we have 
in the past. If a million dollars should be ex- 
pended at the present time, we would be able to 
increase the salary of every teacher $100 a year. 
If two millions were set aside we could grant 
each one an increase of $20 a month.” 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., school board was 
obliged to borrow $200,000 on certificates of in- 
debtedness to meet the January payroll. 

—Columbia, Mo. The voters of the district 
have recently approved a bond issue of $95,000 
for the purchase of grounds and the erection of 
a new grade building. The budget of the school 
system for the current year calls for an expendi- 
ture of $112,500. The expenditures for 1920-21 
were $108,750, as against $70,010 for 1919-20. 


—The statement is made in Bellingham, 
Wash., that further increase in taxation will 
mean confiscation and that the school boards 


must cooperate in cutting taxes. 

—The state of Maryland will require a half 
million dollars more than the budget provides in 
order to maintain public education in the state. 

~The Indianapolis school board will engage 
in a temporary loan of $1,000,000 in order to 
tide over until the spring tax funds are avail- 
able. 

—State Superintendent Benjamin Burris of 
Indiana has appointed L. C. Ward, Fort Wayne, 
Clifford Fundenberg, Huntington, and E. U. 
Graff, Indianapolis, to serve as a committee 
whose duty it will be to determine upon the best 
types of schools to be recognized by the state. 

—Owing to a lack of funds the two schools at 
Conway, Ark., have been closed for the balance 
of the school ‘term. The town now proposes to 
raise the necessary funds by private subscrip- 
tion. 

—The Harrisburg, Pa., school board received 
a premium of $6,646 on a $300,000 school bond 
issue or $102.21 per hundred. 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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make this test on 
one of your walls 





Mark it up with an indelible pencil. 


Spill ink on it. 


Make finger prints on it. 


Throw dirt on it. 


Rub grease over it. 


Seratch matches on it. 


. . . Then take an abrasive soap, 
water and a sponge and wash away the 
marks. Can you make the wall as clean 
and polished as new? £That’s the 
HOCKADAY test. That’s why HOCKA- 
DAY Interio has proved the most eco- 
nomical, most durable and most efficient 


school paint and has been used exclu- 
sively by scores of school boards every- 
where for the past 7 years. 

To appreciate the real durability, 
beautiful finishing qualities and econo- 
my of HOCKADAY Interio, it is neces- 
sary to make these positive tests. 


Let us submit samples at our expense for your own testing. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Wall Finish 


1823-29 CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


We have a specialized 
Service Department for 
your help. Counsel, rec- 
ommendations, mainte- 
nance suggestions, esti- 
mates, etc., absolutely 
free of charge. This de- 
partment will assist you 
on any interior paint- 
ing problems. Let us 
co-operate and work 
with you. Write for 
further particulars. 


THE WASHABLE WALL FIN!S 











tT: Hockapay Compan’ 





Hockaday-System 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 





BERLOY SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


STEEL PRODUCTS 
—the pride of veterans in 











ie aul comin be Members of school boards and other officials 
Sate a le aeokd | on whom the responsibility rests should 
constructive progress and e'e ° . . 
excellence ion to life in 
" Lockers | make full provision for protect 


case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
Berloy Steel Lockers have been ais a = 
ihe choice of so many schools | iF | i .) 
because they are both attrac- ier t EX a Ae a i 
tive and well built. The ac- | ae a st 
curacy with which they are if i 
made and their handsome dark | pee | 
green -baked enamel finish 
combine to give them an ap- 
pearance of refinement. And, | 
being well built, they will stand 
the hardest use pupils may give | 
them. Catalog Y-7 contains eg 
views showing how many | 
schools arranged their Berloy 
Lockers. Have you a copy? 
THE BERGER MFG. COMPANY | 


Canton, Ohio 


| 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City } 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

In order to provide a new $1,000,000 junior 
high school the board at Worcester, Mass., finds 
that it will have to secure an increase in the tax 
rate. 

The Haverhill, Mass., school board will re- 
quire $552,420 for the schools this year which is 
an increase of $44,420 over last year. 

Fayetteville, N. C. On November 7th the 
board of trustees of the Fayetteville graded 
schools, sold to the local bank an issue of schvol 
bonds amounting to $250,000. A high school 
and several additions to existing buildings will 
be provided with the proceeds of the bonds. 
The plans for the buildings were made by Mil- 
burn, Heister and Company, Washington City. 

The school board of Moberly, Mo., has 
adopted a new general form for insuring all 
their school buildings and contents. The 
amount of insurance now carried is $365,000, 
written with a 90 per cent co-insurance clause. 
It is so arranged that one-fifth of the total 
amount insured expires each year on a common 
date, thus equitably distributing the cost per year 
and reducing the labor of caring for renewals. 
Frequent appraisals of the buildings and inven- 
tories of the contents are made, and the insur- 
ance made to conform with values disclosed. 
The Moberly plan is regarded by field men fa- 
miliar with its details as a model of efficiency 
and completeness. 

The per capita school cost of the population 
at Seattle, Wash., has been increased from $6.25 
to $12.40 from 1914 to 1920. In 1914 the dis- 
tribution of cost was: administration .24; in- 
struction $5.20; operation school plant .70; 
maintenance .22. In 1920 the cost had risen as 
follows: administration .63; instruction $9.10; 
operation school plant $1.00; maintenance .90. 

The board of education of New York City 
takes prompt action on failure of contractors 
to begin work accepted by them under bids in 
voting a forfeiture and placing the amount of 
the deposit in the school treasury. 

East Providence, R. I., sold a thirty year 
$170,000 bond issue bearing 4% per cent at 
$104.55. 

St. Louis, Mo. The New Stix and Buder 
Schools which were opened for occupancy in 
September, 1921 have been equipped with mem- 





orial library rooms, provided through the con- 
tributions of Mrs. Wm. Stix and Mr. G. A. 
Buder. The rooms have been equipped with 
furniture and fixtures necessary for branch 
libraries in conformity with the suggestions of 
the Library Board. 

The St.-Louis Public Library has ,been given 
permission to use these library rooms for branch 
library purposes on all week days except 
national holidays and days named as holidays. 

—Martins Ferry, O. A new high school will 
be erected at a cost of $250,000. The old build- 
ing is to be devoted to junior high school pur- 
poses. 

—Coalton, O. The 
building, with an 
about 400 people. 

—Charleston, S. C. The cornerstone of the 
new high school was laid on November 11th 
with appropriate exercises. 

—Miamisburg, O. A new senior high school 
has been completed at a cost of $225,000. 

—Nazareth, Pa. The citizens, in September, 
approved a bond issue of $115,000 for the erec- 
tion and equipment of a new high school. Con- 
struction work will begin in the early spring. 
Rasmussen & Wayland, New York City, are the 
architects. 

—Wilmington, O. A bond issue of $58,000 
has been approved for an addition to the present 
high school. The building will be completed in 
time for the opening next year. 

—Bellville, O. A three-mill levy for addi- 
tional revenue was defeated in November. 
Similarly, a bond issue for $5,000 to build a 
rural school in Richland County, was defeated. 

—Delta, O. An additional three-mill levy 
was carried at the November election. 

—Missoula, Mont. Three twelve-room grade 
schools will be erected. 

—Trenton, Mo. A ten-room’ elementary 
school has been erected to replace a four-room 
structure. 

—Gladstone, Mich. The city schools have en- 
tered upon an extensive building program. A 
brick ward school was occupied tn November. 

—Marion, 0. Two new buildings and addi- 
tions to two further buildings were occupied at 
the opening of schools in September last. 


modern 
accommodating 


district has a 
auditorium 









DURING THE | 


N.E. A.CONVENTION | 


SUPERINTENDENTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
CALLED ON US TO TELL OF THEIR PLEASANT EXPERI- 


The Automatic Receiving Teller 


Thrift System 





“It has solved our thrift problem.” 
“The longer we have it the better we like it.” 
from teachers, because the Automatic Receiving Teller does away 
with handling. of funds and accounting.” 
ishly, more money saved wisely.” 
lesson that will be of great benefit in later life.” 
who knows how to save makes a better citizen; this is the lesson 
that the Teller is teaching every day of the week.” 


“No more complaints 


“Less money spent fool- 
“It’s teaching the children a 
“The boy or girl 





IT TEACHES YOUR CHILDREN THRIFT 


May we send literature telling more about it? 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
404 Wrigley Building Chicago 


Executive Offices—Saginaw, Mich. 








District Sales Representatives at 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO WASHINGTON NEW YORK | 
TULSA DETROIT BOSTON NEW ORLEANS INDIANAPOLIS 
RALEIGH SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. | 
SAGINAW MINNEAPOLIS DENVER LINCOLN, NEB. MILWAUKEE 


Dunkirk, N. Y. A new grade school has 
been completed at a total cost of $235,000. The 
building is of the one-story type and was erected 
from plans prepared by E. E. Joralemon, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The board has passed a resdlution providing 
for the erection of an additional. building ‘on the 
high school grounds, at an estimated Gost of 
$475,000. This building will contain. 40° class- 
rooms and will be devoted to vocational uses. 

—McComb, O. Work was begun on the new 
school building in February. The building will 
cost $395,000. 

—Syracuse, N. Y, A thorough study of the 
construction of every school in the city has been 
begun by the municipal administration follow- 
ing charges of gross extravagance in the con- 
struction of buildings. The investigation will 
cover buildings recently completed, buildings 
which: have been begun, and those for which 
plans are being made and for which estimates 
of cost have been prepared. It is pointed out 
that school buildings for the city are costing 
from $600,000 to $700,000, while other cities 
are erecting better buildings at a cost of about 
$350,000. 

—The Harris Senate Bill creating two new 
normal schools for the training of Kentucky 
white teachers, one in the western part of the 
state and the other in the eastern part, has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. The 
bill carries an appropriation of $30,000 each for 
the schools and the funds will be available when 
cities which desire the schools shall donate 
grounds, building or cash to the amount of 
$100,000 for each school. 

-The Kentucky tax bill which passed the 
House recently, reduces the state revenues $1,- 
650,000 and will hit the educational fund the 
severest blow. Of the total reduction, the edu- 
cational fund will have to bear $866,250 and the 
road fund $123,750, leaving only $618,750 to 
come out of the general expenditures fund, 
from which general appropriations are made. 
The immediate effect on the state school fund 
will be to reduce the per capita from 36.10 to 
$4.98 as the state fund is distributed among the 
county and city schools on a strictly per capita 
basis, determined by dividing the amount of the 
fund by the number of children. 
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—Determination by the people of the District 
of Columbia as to the manner in which they 
shall be taxed for the support of education is 
one of the recommendations for changes in the 
present school system made to the chairman of 
the joint congressional committee of Washing- 
ton by Commissioner John J. Tigert of the 
Bureay of Education. Other recommendations 
made by Dr. Tigert briefly are: 

1. Independence of the board of education 
regarding money maters and their responsibil- 
ity to the people and not to Congress. 

2. Appointment of the board by the Presi- 
dent, with confirmation by the Senate. 

3. Congress to pass laws governing the gen- 
eral terms of education and the minimum and 
maximum limit of taxation by the board. 

4. Appropriation of lump sums by Congress 
directly for the support of district education. 

5. Congress not to specify the objects of 
such appropriations in detail. 


The board of education, according to Dr. Ti- 
gert, should be an appointive, non-salaried body 
of nine lay members. In the District of Colum- 
bia, appointment by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, seems likely to in- 
sure a regard for the wishes of the citizens and 
the maintenance of a high standard of person- 
nel in the board. Members should not be pro- 
fessional educators connected with the school 
system and they should serve without compensa- 
tion. 

The board of education, he believes, should 
determine policies and then rely on educational 
experts whom it employs to carry them out. 
The system of control should definitely provide 
for the recognition of the superintendent as the 
expert advisor and chief executive officer of the 
board. No member of the board should exer- 
cise administrative functions. 

Commissioner Tigert explains his view that 
the people should have a voice in the education 
of their children as follows: 

“The children in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are not in any proper sense 
wards of the United States, but children of the 
residents of the District. The theory that the 
parents of these children are not entitled to a 
controlling voice in the education of their chil- 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard 


PORTABLE 


dren, subject to appropriate legislative restric- 
tions, is believed to be untenable and inconsis- 
tent with the institutions and genius of the 
American people.” 

—Detroit, Mich. The Mayor has made a pre- 
liminary reduction of nearly $5,000,000 in the 
budget of the board of education. To date the 
board’s estimate for new buildings has been re- 
duced by $3,683,240 and that for maintenance 
by $685,714. Appropriations for twelve new 
buildings were eliminated while appropriations 
for twelve others were approved. 

—Anaconda, Mont. The schools are faced 
with an enforced closing due to the threatened 
exhaustion of the school funds. A_ proposed 
six-mill tax levy to be voted upon by the dis- 
trict is expected to finance the schools until the 
close of the term. Sufficient funds are available 
to operate the schools through the first part of 
the month of April. 

—Portland, Me. The board has adopted a 
budget of $600,000 for the next year, which is 
an increase of $100,000 over 1921. 


—A number of changes in the school laws of 
the state to strengthen the entire system of 
Rhode Island have been recommended by a spe- 
cial commission on school finance and adminis- 
tration. The commission points out that the 
present statutes are in many cases obsolete and 
many corrections are necessary to make them 
feasible. 


The commission, in its report, recommends a 
minimum salary for teachers of $650. It also 
recommends that schools which do not make the 
required returns under the state law to the 
commissioner of education, or which refuse to 
permit visitation from the proper authorities of 
the state shall not be exempted from taxation 
and that the board of education or the superin- 
tendent of schools shall notify the tax assessors 
in order that schools refusing or neglecting to 
make such reports and accept such visits from 
state officials shall be taxed. 


The amount of state aid considered necessary 
by the commission is placed at $320.000 instead 
of the present appropriation of $120,000. The 
commission recommends immediately an appro- 
priation of $270,000 because so large a sum as 
$320,000 is not now available. 
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—Denver, Colo. The school board has pur- 
chased a plot of 32 acres as a site for a new 
South Side High School. In addition, the board 
has a thirteen-acre site for an East Side High 
School, and another site for a West Side High 
School. 


—Muskogee, Okla. Additions will be built to 
the present plants at a cost of approximately 
$200,000. Larger accommodations are demanded 
because of the increase in attendance. 


—Mrs,. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman of the 
illiteracy commission of the National Education 
Association, who spoke recently at a conference 
in Chicago of Middle West representatives, de- 
clared there were 5,000,000 illiterates in the 
country. The socalled “moonlight schools” of 
Kentucky which were organized for adult illiter- 
ates have taught 130,000 of illiterates, as com- 
pared with 10,000 in North Carolina and 18,000 
in Georgia. 


—Mauch Chunk, Pa. The trustees of the 
Flentje Fund have purchased and placed in each 
school building a Bausch & Lomb projection 
lantern of modern make. The fund was estab- 
lished by Dr. Ludwig Flentje about thirty years 
ago. The income from this fund which amounts 
to $72 annually, is used for the purchase of ap- 
paratus and award of prizes in the public schools 
of the town. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


—An Ohio school board asked a leading archi- 
tect firm for literature on school architecture, 
The firm replied: 


“There are a number of books which discuss 
the subject of schoolhouse architecture that 
would be helpful in bringing information on 
various details relating to this work to those 
who make a study of it. Much of it is good and 
makes interesting reading. We do not know 
anything better, however, than the American 
School Board Journal, which you probably sub 
scribe for and have on your table. Bound books — 
very quickly get out of date while the live and 
well-edited journal constantly brings the latest 
to one’s notice.” 
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Poise; a rare quality in children 


HE value of music in public schools is recognized 

more and more these days. You see with the 
advent of the school piano came an earnest effort on 
the part of the teachers to make the music hours worth 
while—each day. They could do it, too, because the 
new little piano enabled them to undertake more 
difficult and more interesting music. 


Children reflect such training in their activities out- 


F you are interested in obtaining a 

Strohber Diminutive piano for a 
church, mission, club, Y. W. C. A. 
or Y. M.C. A., lodge, bungalow in 
the country, camp or home, we will 
help you. 


side of school. You are judged as a teacher by their 
conduct there. Parents are quick to recognize and 
appreciate those little changes that come in children. 


School music is the great promoter of poise. The 
STROHBER DIMINUTIVE is the great promoter of 
school music. You can have one for your school—a 
logal music merchant in your community can supply 
you. We can arrange it for you—mail the coupon. 


HE Strohber Diminutive is the 
smallest complete upright piano 
made; teacher sees the class over its top. 
Light in weight, can be moved from 
room to room by two small boys. Full 


sized keys, standard 88 note keyboard. 





SMITH & BARNES ~ STROHBER ~ 





LESSING ~ HOFFMANN - WILLARD 
Pianos - Players ~ Grands 


‘SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


1872 CLYBOURN AVENUE 





- CHICAGO 
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Polytechnic High School Library, Long Beach, Cal., 
equipped and installed by Library Bureau 





Why more and more schools 
find a library invaluable 


The past century has witnessed progress in 
practically every field of human endeavor. 
And modern educational methods have ac- 
cordingly grown more and more complex. 


No longer will a few text books with a few 
rudiments of knowledge prepare youth suffi- 
ciently for its coming duties. Today schools 
must meet the demands of commerce and in- 
dustry as well as the greater need for culture. 


It has been the experience of hundreds of 
schools the country over, that a well-planned 
schoollibraryis of invaluable educational assis- 
tance. It enables the young to satisfy their in- 
herent thirst for knowledge under the wise 
guidance of the teacher. Assisted by the writ- 
ings of the world’s greatest minds, it helps to 
develop and broaden the future generation for 
its coming responsibilities. 


Library Bureau places at your command 46 
years of experience in planning and equipping 
school libraries the country over. One of our 
representatives will gladly discuss your prob- 
lems without any obligation whatever. Write 
to our nearest branch. 






Technical library 
furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 316 Broadway 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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Ideal for Class Room or 


Assembly Hall 





THOMPSON ‘‘219-T”’ 


A Steger-made Instrument 


This popular small piano combines all the fine musical quali- 
ties and constructive excellence of the ordinary upright with the 
desirable advantages of smaller instruments. The “219-T” is 
noted for its beauty of tone, simplicity of design and durability of 
construction—three requisites of the ideal school piano. It is 
Steger-made and Steger-guaranteed. 


Write today for our confidential proposition to schools, insti- 
tutions and instructors. An unusual offer! 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
Steger Building—Chicago, [Illinois 
Factories at Steger, Illinois. 
“Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 
If it’s a Steger—it’s the most valuable piano in the world. 
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The Latest Development in 


Weighing and Measuring 


School Children 
anger 


T Problem of weighing and measuring a large 
number of children properly and in the shortest 
possible time was put squarely up to our engineering 
department. 


After a survey of school requirements it was ap- 
parent that a scale of general design could not ade- 
quately meet the constant wear and facilitate the speed 
and accuracy essential to school use. 


With this survey before us our scale engineers de- 
veloped and perfected a weighing and measuring 
machine that positively meets every school need. 
Educators everywhere are writing us glowing endorse- 
ments of the handy, efficient CONTINENTAL Special 
School Scale. 


Before you make your next move in the purchase 
of a scale for school use get the facts of this supreme 
school scale. 


If your school supply house cannot give you full 
detailed information, write us at once, address 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2130 W. 21st Place, Chicago 
80 Murray Street, New York 


—1! 
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Lunch Room Equipment That Is Durable 


What Mr. Keller Says About Sani Equipment - 


“A short time ago we placed your cafeteria equipment in our new Junior 
Building, and I wish to state that we are very much pleased with it. It gives 
a fine impression, is durable and sanitary. Everyone who has seen the equip- 
ment speaks very highly of it and I am sure any school planning on a cafe- 
teria equipment would do well to give your products careful consideration.” 
PAUL G. W. KELLER, Principal, 
Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, IIl. 














Expressions like this are typical of the satisfac- 
tion received from Sani-Onyx Top, Sani-Metal 
Base Tables, and other cafeteria equipment. No 
other type is so widely used among discriminating 
schools who want the utmost in sanitation and 


durability. 
Sa 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly white, dur- 
able, easy to clean and as hard and smooth as 
polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” (our exclusive 
patent) prevents chipping and dripping. Sani- 
Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, 
heavily coated with porcelain enamel. No pro- 
jections or crevices for dirt and grease to collect. 


Sani-Onyx is better than Marble or Tile for 


ee 


—— 


Installation in Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan Iii. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 
School District Property. 

A contract by the board of education of a city 
with architects for services, exceeding in value 
the sum of $1,000, is held not void notwith- 
standing the board’s failure to advertise for es- 
timates under the New York education law, 
* 875, subd. 5; such statute being inapplicable 
to contract for professional services.—People ex 
rel. Kiehm v. Board of Education of City of 
Utica, 190 N. Y. S. 798. Sup. 

The board of education of a city cannot avoid 
liability to architects for services in drawing 
plans and making estimates and specifications 
for the construction of a new building on the 
ground that it did not adopt resolution specify- 
ing the necessity for a new building and esti- 
mating the amount of funds necessary therefor, 
as required by the New York Education Law, 
" 875, subd. 3, since the board cannot rely on 
its omission to do what it should have and 
could have done, and since the services of archi- 
tects were necessary to enable the board to pass 
such resolution. People ex. rel. Kiehm v. 
Board of Education of City of Utica, 190 N. Y. 
S. 798. 

School District Taxation. 

The New York Education Law, { 877, subd. 10, 
prohibiting the board of education from incur- 
ring a liability in excess of the amount appro- 
priated or available therefor or otherwise author- 
ized, and second-class cities law, { 79, prohibit- 
ing a board from expending any sum in excess 
of the amount appropriated in the annual esti- 


RKS 


cago mate, is held applicable to a board of educa- 
v ork tion’s contract with architects for plans, esti- 
mates and specifications for a new building, 
since such services are ncessary before-the cost 
— of construction of a new building can be ascer- 





tained, and therefore must be contracted for be- 
fore any appropriation is made or any item is 
placed in the budget therefor.—People ex. rel. 
Kiehm v. Board of Education of the City of 
Utica, 190 N. Y. S. 798. 

The statutes relative to elections for the issu- 
ance of bonds of high school districts do not re- 
quire that the proposition as printed on the bal- 
lots should show the times for payment of inter- 
ests, whether annual or semiannual, though such 
fact should appear in the notices of election to 
be posted and published.—Napa Union High 
School Dist. of Napa County v. Board of Super- 
visors, 201 P. 948, Cal. App. 

Under the Kentucky acts of 1920, c, 53, 1 10, 
giving the board of education in cities of the 
third class full authority to call and control an 
election on the question of the issuance of school 
bonds, the board can call such election at a time 
other than that fixed for a general election, and 
it can conduct the election under the officers of 


. its own choosing.—Rogan v. Board of Education 


of the City of Middlesboro, 234 S. W. 443, Ky. 


Teachers. 

Where a school teacher had met the directors 
three times to discuss the trouble between her- 
self and another teacher and the resulting lack 
of discipline in the school and had made no re- 
quest for opportunity to introduce evidence, but 
had at last agreed to resign, the action of the 
directors in dismising her under the authority 
of the Rem. Code of 1915, { 4481, was not void 
for failure to give notice and a hearing, if such 
notice and hearing are required.—Andrus v. 
Church, 201, P. 917, Wash. 

Pupils. 

A rule adopted by the trustees of an agricul- 
tural high school, requiring the pupils to wear 
a kahki uniform even on Saturdays and Sundays, 
is held not ultra vires, unreasonable and void in 
view of the Mississippi laws of 1914, c. 186 
(Heminway’s code, { 3421), relating to powers 
of trustees.—Jones v. Day, 89 So. 906, Miss. 


SCHOOL LAW AND LEGISLATION. 
_.The Massachusetts school board are seeking 
legislation which will entrust them with the 
care and maintenance of school buildings and the 
power to fix their own budgets. 
—The Kentucky statutes of 1912 provide that 


’ Wainscoting, Paneling, Baths, Toilets, Showers 


on complete installation. 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing 
all kinds of Sani food and drink equipment 
suitable for schools and colleges. This beauti- 
ful book contains valuable information and 
many illustrations. Send us your floor plan 
and our engineering department will lay out 
your space free of charge. 


Sams 


Floors. Specifications requested for prices 


Write In Today 


These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


L Products ©. 


Sani Building, North Chicago, III. 


anadian Factory 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





cities of the first class may vote bonds for 
school sites and buildings not to exceed the sum 
of $1,000,000. The city of Louisville in 1921 
proceeded under the statute to issue bonds to 
the amount of $1,000,000 and was enjoined upon 
the plea that it had exhausted its power by issu- 
ing bonds for $1,000,000 in 1913. The court of 
appeals held that the increase in the school pop- 
ulation, the decay of the older buildings or their 
possible destruction by fire, presupposes the 
need of new school sites and buildings, hence, de- 
claring the bond issue for 1921 legal. 

—That a teacher cannot recover wages for the 
time during which school was closed by order of 
the board of health owing to an epidemic, is a 
recent decision of the appelate court of Indiana. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NORTH 

PLATTE NIGHT SCHOOL. 

The first step toward the creation of the 
night school idea in North Platte, Neb., was 
taken in October, 1920, at the state convention of 
women’s clubs at Fremont, when the president 
of the North Platte Club approached Miss Alice 
Loomis, state chairman of the home economics 
department of the federation, with a request to 
address the North Platte chapter on vocational 
training. Shortly afterward, Miss Loomis and 
Mr. L. A. Hartley, the two supervisors of indus- 
trial education in Nebraska, were asked to visit 
North Platte for the purpose of establishing a 
day and night vocational school. 

Mr. Hartley and Miss Loomis found them- 
selves unable to make the visit as planned, and 
so the North Platte committee went ahead and 
organized an experimental night school in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. The students who attended, paid 
the teachers’ salaries and furnished their own 
equipment. The use of the building and the 
lights were given by the board of education. 
Twelve students were enrolled and the plan was 
only mildly encouraging. 

In June, 1921, Supt. C. L. Littel of the city 
schools proceeded to get in touch with Miss 
Loomis and Mr. Hartley. They were asked to 
come to North Platte on December 4th, for 
which date a joint meeting of the local clubs 
and teachers’ association had been planned. 
The board approved the plans made for the night 
school and voted $500 for the purpose with the 
understanding that the federal government and 
























































GRADE SCHOOLS T00, USE DENZAR 
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With the growing appreciation of the value of good artificial 
lighting in school buildings, architects and school authorities 
are adopting for grade schools the lighting equipment used in 


leading high schools. 


Grade schools in constantly increasing 


numbers are being equipped with modern lighting facilities 


and a marked preference is shown for Denzar. 9 


The illustration is the Hogan Grade School at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, in which John F. Papenfuss, an electrical con- 
tractor of the same city, installed 45 pendant type Denzar 
with ornamental bowls, and other Beardslee lighting 
Otto A. Merman was the architect. 


equipment. 


Denzar is preferred for private, public, and parochial 
schools because Denzar produces a soft, white light 
on both desks and blackboards, that is free from 
glare and harsh shadows, and because the dust-proof 
and bug-proof construction prevents a detrimental 
accumulation of dirt and insects and maintains light- 


ing efficiency in spite of too infrequent cleaning. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 So. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Let us tell you more about 
Denzar and how it increases 
the usefulness and efficiency 
of many class rooms, labora- 
tories, auditoriums, ete. A 
copy of the new Denzar Cat- 
alog D-7 will be sent on re- 
quest. 


the state would furnish three-fourths of the sal- 
aries of the instructors. 

To test the sentiment of the girls employed 
in stores and offices, the local chamber of com- 
merce agreed to sponsor a luncheon for the girls, 
at which Mr. Hartley and Supt. Littel should ex- 
plain the benefits of a vocational school. Ar- 
rangements were made. but not a girl appeared. 
This was attributed to the lack of publicity and 
to the fact that the girls were not notified early 
enough. 

Special committees of representative men and 
women of the city were appointed and it was de- 
cided to begin a registration on December 29th 
and continue the same until January 7th. Pro- 
visions were made for the teaching of every- 
thing from millinery to typing and teachers were 
furnished for about twenty different subjects 
which it was thought would appeal to prospec- 
tive students. 

The first day’s registration totaled 43, and the 
number gradually mounted until a regular wave 
of ambition swept the town. The registration 
was extended a week with the result that 1,150 
registered for classes. The committee then 
notified the two state supervisors to come pre- 
pared for this work. 

The teachers in the school are all persons of 
exceptional and recognized practical experience 
in the subjects they teach. A shop foreman 
teaches mechanics and has as one of his students 
the district foreman of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. A banker is taking penmanship and his 
teacher is one of his clerks. 

Cooperation has been the dominant factor in 
this remarkable achievement accomplished with- 
in the short space of ten days. The enrollment 
of the school has now reached 1,164 students. 


OUT OF THE DAY’S WORK. 


Extra-Mural Professional Work. 

Supt. W. O. Chase of Old Town, Me., has de- 
~ised a plan for recording the professional in- 
terest of teachers as exhibited in reading profes- 
sional books and magazines and in keeping in 
touch with current events and current literature. 
Each teacher in the schoo) system makes a report 
monthly on a blank which contains the following 
points: 
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OLD Town ScHooL DEPARTMENT 
Teachers’ Monthly Report 
Of Personal Activities 
a PE Miio-es oa s.phisd.0 6 0.00 0° eis s 
Reading 
1. Professional Books read 
month. 


through during 


Professional Books partly read during month. 
Professionai Periodicals read during month 
(At least half of the matter in a periodical 
must be read to report under this head). 

4. Articles of professicnal value read from mis- 
cellaneous books, papers or periodicals dur- 
ing month. 


ew bo 


ol 


Subjects, giving name of texts used, you have 
studied for self-improvement during month. 
6. Magazines or other periodicals not profes- 
sional read during month. 
Newspapers read regularly during month 
(From twenty to thiry minutes is probably 
enough time to spend on an ordinary daily 
paper if one reads current topics of the day 
in one or more standard magazines such as 
the Literary Digest, the Review of Reviews 
and others of similar type), 

8. Books read through during month. 

FICTION, 

NON-FICTION. 

9. Books partly read during month. 

FICTION, 

NON-FICTION. 

10. Entertainments, lectures, club-meetings, etc., 
of educational, social or cultural value you 
have attended during month (All forms of 
school entertainments may be reported un- 
der’ this head). 

11. Teachers’ meetings, local, district, county or 
state, you have attended during month. 

12. Time spent on assigned reading or other 
preparation for local teachers’ meetings dur- 
ing month. 

13, Report any other activities including visita- 

tion of schools that you have participated in 

during the month. 




























14. How many hours a day for five days each 
week have you averaged to spend during the 
month on school work? This includes all 
the time spent at the school buildings be- 
fore, after, and during the hours that schools 
are in session, also all time spent outside 
the school building in preparing daily work, 
correcting papers, etc, Not more than two 
hours of professional reading should be in- 
cluded in this time, 

15. (To be answered only when especially in- 
structed to do so.) What plans are you 
making for future professional improvement 
such as summer school correspondence 
courses? Give approximate time when plan 
will be carried out, 


—A bill to increase the salaries of teachers in 
the District of Columbia has keen prepared and 
will be submitted to Congress in the near future. 
The bill provides for larger annual increments 
and for increases in the maximum salary. 

The bill provides for a minimum salary of 
$1,400 for kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers, with annual increments of $100 until a 
maximum of $2,000 is reached. Group B of grade 
teachers are to receive a minimum of $2,100; 
with increases yearly to $2,400. High school 
teachers, group A, are to be given a minimum of 
$1,800, with $100 added yearly, until $2,600 is 
reached, 

Group B, high school teachers, will receive a 
minimum of $2,700, to be increased $100 annually 
to $3,000. Heads of departments are to get $3,- 
i00 basic salary, with three $100 annual in- 
creases, and principals of normal schools and 
supervising principals are to receive $4,000 min- 
imum and $4,500 maximum. Junior high school 
principals will receive from $3,500 to $4,000. 

Supt. F. H. Beede of New Haven, Conn., re 
cently called the attention of teachers and prin- 
cipals to the need of caution on the part of 
children going to. and from school. Children 
have been urged to obey directions to keep in 
line on the walks for some distance from the 
school. The word of caution became necessary 
to protect children from the dangers of automo- 
bile traffic during dismissal time. 
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Protect the Children’s Health 


—as well as the taxpayers’ money 


A double responsibility rests upon 
those who build schools. First comes 
the pupils’ welfare; then comes the 
economical expenditure of public 
money. 


Both these requirements are met by 
the same flooring— Map te. Tough- 
fibred and tight of grain, this wood 
becomes smoother with use—because 
it never slivers or splinters, Maple 
is most easily swept clean. It dries 
quickly after scrubbing. Its hard sur- 
face provides no lodging place for 
germs and dirt. 


At the same time, because of its tex- 
ture, Maple will even outwear stone. 
Its endurance makes this by all odds 
the most economical floor you can 
put in a school—always warm, dry, 
sanitary, and an excellent anchorage 


for desks. 


Floor with Maple—in kindergarten, 
grammar school or high school— 


in class rooms, assembly halls, hall- 
ways and gymnasium. 


For this purpose there is no finer 
wood than the climate-hardened, 
slow- growth Maple of Michigan 
and Wisconsin—made into stand- 
ardized and guaranteed flooring ac- 
cording to the strict manufacturing 
rules and rigid inspection standards 
of the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Your retail lumber dealer can give 
you information regarding Maple 
and its kindred woods, Beech and 


Birch. 


Your architect will advise you in the 
selection of these three widely used 
woods for floors. 


- 
The letters MFMA on Maple, and grading rules which 
Beech or Birch flooring sig economically conserve every 
nify that the flooring is particle of this remarkable 
standardized and guaran. wood.This trademark is for 
teed by the Maple Flooring your protection. Look for it 
Manufacturers Association, on the flooring you use. 


whose members must attain 
and maintain the highest FMA 
standards of manufacture 
and adhere to manufacturing 











MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Floor wifh Maple 
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Kighty-seven years of service 


to schools 


a years ago, dur- 
ing Andrew Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, ships returning light from 
England carried crude chalk as ballast. 
Packed in barrels along with sand and 
dirt, it was sent out to the schools. A 
school master, choosing a lump, broke 
it, using a piece that most nearly 
fitted his hand. The remnants of the 
lump he discarded as waste material. 
Filled with grit, this crude chalk 
quickly ruined his blackboards, for 
no blackboard could have withstood 
the scratching of those tiny flint 
particles. 


[It was then that Waltham Chalk 
appeared, soon displacing the crude 
chalk in the schools. Free from grit, 
it left a soft white mark on the board, 
and was used with no fear of scratch- 
ing. Waltham became the standard 
by which all other chalks were judged 
—and it remains the standard today. 


As with Waltham Chalk, so with 
the many other American Crayon 
Company products. 


Hygieia Dustless Chalk is recog- 


nized as the finest of all dustless 
chalks. Made of 95% pure precipi- 
tated [english chalk, it is free from 
any substance that causes a_ black- 
board to shine and turn gray. And 
on the breaking machine it has proved 
stronger than any other dustless chalk. 


American Colored Chalk Crayons 
are adapted for use on blackboards, 
paper and all kinds of fabrics. They 
blend perfectly, producing soft, pastel- 


like effects. 


Prang Reliefo—the new relief 
paint for decoration. 


Prang Reliefo is the newest of the 
long line of American Crayon Company 
products. With it can be obtained 
the beautiful relief effects achieved 
by the ancient artists. It is an old 
Venetian formula developed for the 
use of modern students, designers and 
craftsmen. Prepared in nine colors and 
natural, Prang Reliefo offers the great 
advantage of producing color and 
relief at the same application. It is 
particularly adapted for school use, 
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 Crayonex.: 














for the work may be stopped at any 
point without injury to the problem. 
It may be applied to almost any sur- 
face. The equipment is small and 
inexpensive, as a small quantity will 
cover a large surface. 

Kroma Paste —a library paste of 
exceptional adhesive strength — is 
white, smooth and free from lumps. 
Its strength is the strength of the 


paper itself, for the paper will tear 


before the paste will release its hold. 


Prang Crayons and 
Water Colors 


Prang Crayograph, a hard pressed 
crayon, is an artist’s crayon designed 
for school use. Exceptionally true in 
color, it gives a flat tone to the draw- 
ing. Containing only enough wax to 
make it clean to handle, it is superior 
to any wax crayon. 


Prang Crayonex, the finest of all 


wax crayons, has met the severest 


tests in our laboratory and among 
teachers 
The 


and 


artists and throughout the 


colors are brilliant, 
blend remarkably 
well for a wax crayon, giving the beau- 


country. 
waterproof, 


tiful effects produced by oil colors. 





Prang School Water Colors contain 


from ten to twenty per cent more 


color value than any other school 


water colors. First brought. into use 
more than sixty years ago, they have 
popularity 
through their consistently high quality 


attained their universal 


alone. 


Prang Tempera Colors — opaque 
water colors which may be had either 
note- 


in jars or tubes—are true and 


worthy for their brilliancy. Particu- 
larly adapted for problems in. stick 
printing, toy painting, decorative de- 
sign and poster work, they are in wide 
use in American Schools. 

In buying or specifying your school 
materials—water colors, crayons, pen- 
cils, chalks, and paste—consider the 
fact that the American Crayon Com- 
pany has for more than eighty-five 
years been manufacturing and selling 
fact 
that its factories are the largest and 
of their 


to schools. Consider also the 


most thoroughly equipped 
kind, that the 
most economical, and that 
Company 


machinery is. the 
American 
Crayon products sell at 
the lowest price consistent with the 


highest quality. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon 
Company's new School Material Catalog 


~ CThe ~ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


~ NEW YORK 


SANDUSKY - OHIO ” 


v7 v vw 





























RECRUITING FOR EDUCATION. 


In recent years investigations have shown that 
normal schools are drawing an intellectually in- 
ferior type of student. In other words, the 
teaching profession is not attracting the most 
promising students. Educational leaders are 
earnestly inquiring why this is true. 

Recently the following question was sent to 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa, an organiza- 
tion composed of the leaders of American edu- 
cation: “What in your judgment are the im- 
portant reasons why more of the most capable 
young men who graduate from high schools do 
not prepare for life careers in Education? 

The general answers, together with their fre- 
quencies, appear in the’t able which follows: 
Inadequate salaries 184 
Lack of respect for education as a profession. 163 
Peculiarities and defects in the profession. .102 
High school pupils not informed 7 


Lack of permanence of position............ 69 
Defects of those in the profession.......... 52 
Defects in attitudes and qualities of high 
Se I SCS Bh a taed svdeddevec cue 38 
Lack of respect for those in the profession... 19 
High school students misinformed.......... 13 
Pressure of immediate economic demand.... 10 


The item “Inadequate salaries 
analyzed as follows: 
Salaries paid not commensurate with ability 


may be further 


and preparation required................ 121 
Business and professional careers more at- 

I I ola, . as oa pd S.dce'e 6 6'0 bale 22 
Current emphasis in society on large finan- 

I ee i ia's of as ace. od ee awe sce) 0.0 19 


Inadequate increase with length and effi- 
ciency of service to provide the standards 
of living demanded by aggressive men.... 7 


Initial and terminal salaries too low........ 6 
gg ee 3 
Power and influence accompanying wealth 
NN Be OU ok Dain d oo 'b on + Bie 6:05 8 00-08 2 
People in the profession are unable to accu- 
ee 6s iia sf Sid bie sb 6.0.6 6 640 bs 2 
Little or no opportunity to become independ- 
ee re yk aah aS % 4 ene 0 0 08 0 2 


“Lack of respect for education” can be broken 
up thus: 
Considered a woman’s 


Lacks respect and dignity of other 


job R3 


pr ofe: »S- 


ES Wak bade os kv ROR TRAD Ce ee oe 66 28 
Public does not respect leadership in educa- 
Eas 6 5 a:4.5 £ RAS A ees 600-4 60d 0 Ss 21 
Not yet recognized as a profession ........ 16 
Considered merely as a stepping stone...... 6 
Critical attitude of many communities toward 
NTE a oe bis'e Sars ah sae bo Be, cneibse ols bbb 4's 6 6 
Futility of older educational ideals and in- 
adequate foundation in science of the 
es yet chk vance canes 1 
“Peculiarities and defects in the profession” 


is subdivided as follows: 


Opnortunities for social and political activi- 


ok oa eee Mab v'uc oases 28 
Failure to rate teachers on the basis of pre 
ET EE a ae as, ee 9 
Inadequate standards of admission......... 6 
Job does not require or challenge strong men 
EE EY Sorel Lig’ win bln 03 's.-0-4 9099-4 0.0 6 
Not strongly enough organized to attract. 5 
Inadequate standards of preparation and in- 
adequate recognition given to training.... 5 
EP a 1 ee 5 
Administration imposes restrictions on free 
dom of thought and activity............. 5 
Frequently too difficult and exacting........ 5 
eB SR ee ee { 
Positions depend too much on politics...... { 
Not enough men in profession. to attract 
NOE hs new a:b de, 0.x we Gece Pa ein 4 
DE OTEDCES ... i i.s <ins0s hea ee bee nt 4 
Indefiniteness and wordiness in education 
IIT i a <p 0.0 ¢ 0 0 0 + « bse BM dee eee 3 
Failure to promot o1 basis OF MEFIL: +. 5. s*» 4 3 
Ethics of profession r ts individual free- 
dom of action ..... Pr were, oo Ae 1 
Remoteness from industrial and commercial 
Ia Sc Riehls, cee bese einen 1 
Too few large jobs at the top ............ 1 
Too much petty supervision Se es 
Lacks opportunity for self-display | fame l 
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Washington Schools Under Scrutiny. 

The schools of Washington, D. C., have been 
in trouble. Criticism has been directed against 
their administration and the results they ob- 
tained. Congress has brought leading school 
men throughout the United States to afford a 
remedy. 

It has been commonly held that the present 
system of control is inexcusably bad, that under 
it efficient and economical management is im- 
possible, and that the solution must be found in 
local rather than congressional responsibility. 

The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John J. Tigert, in a brief submitted 
holds that the responsibility for the efficiency of 
the schools, which is vested in Congress, is too 
remote and that the schools must become the 
direct concern of the people of the District of 
Columbia. 

He maintains that: “The plan of fiscal inde- 
pendence for boards of education having charge 
of the public schools has been established as an 
accepted and successful plan of administration 
in many of our larger cities, and appears to be 
growing in favor. By this plan, the board of 
education is vested with the power to initiate 
and levy taxes for educational purposes, subject 
to legislative restrictions, without review by 
other municipal authority (such as, City Council, 
Board of Estimate, etc.), and without interfer- 
ence by any other authority in the details of ex- 
penditure of funds.” 

He further states that: “Authorities on edu- 
cational administration are not in complete 
agreement as to the best method of creating a 
board of education. The authorities consulted 
by the Bureau of Education seem to be agreed 
that, while election of members by popular vote 
may work satisfactorily under certain condi- 
tions, the plan does not work as well in cities of 
200,000 population or over as some method of 
appointing. It is conceded that, generally 
speaking, the men and women who are best 
qualified for service on the board, will not, in a 
large city, offer to serve and make an active 
campaign for election. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, all things considered, appointment by 
the President, subject to confirmation by the 
United States Senate, seems most likely to in- 
sure a regard for the wishes of the citizens and 
the maintenance of a high standard of personnel 
in the board.” 

He further states that: “The chief functions 
of a board of education are deliberative, legisla- 
tive, and inspectorial, not administrative. The 
board should determine policies, and rely on edu- 
cational experts whom it employs to carry them 
out. The system of control should definitely 
provide for recognition of the superintendent of 
schools as the expert adviser and chief executive 
officer of the board. No member of the board 
should exercise administrative functions.” 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Rooms for slow children have been in oper- 
ation for two years in the Westport, Conn., 
schools. Under Miss Amy B. Dodge the work 
in the Bedford School has been very successful. 
The plan is likely to become a permanent part 
of the educational program. Beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1921, a new regulation of the school 
committee concerning the leaving grade of chil- 
dren became effective. Now children must com- 
plete the eighth grade unless they are 16 years 
of age, before they may leave school. This threw 
into the junior high school a class of children 
who were not able to carry. successfully the 
work as at present organized. The Terman 
group intelligence test was given to all pupils 


scores were low were then given the Terman 
individual test. In this manner a group from 
these two grades of those whose intelligent quo. 
tient was 76 or below was formed for a special 
teacher. With eighteen in this room the teacher 
will arrange and adapt the work according to 
the ability of each child. The details of the 
work must grow out of some experimentation 
but in general the class will be given much 
more manual work than classes of normal chil. 
dren receive. 

Mt. Vernon, O. A complete program of 
achievement and intelligence tests has been put 
into operation in all the grades. Tests con- 
ducted at the beginning of the year showed that 
the schools were almost standard in arithmetic, 
weak in spelling and form value in English, 
and about standard in story value in English. 
An attempt has been made to bring all weak 
spots up to the standard. 

Girardville, Pa. The “platoon” system has 
been inaugurated in all of the first and in some 
of the second grades because of crowded condi- 
tions. Pupils come with their teacher at 8:30 
and remain until 10:30. They come again ‘at 
12:30 and remain until 2:30. The same rooms 
are used by the “B” sections from 10:30 to 12:00 
o’clock, and from 2:30 to 4:30 o’clock. 

Martins Ferry, O. Steps have been taken 
toward grouping children into three sections 
using the intelligence tests as a basis for the 
grouping. The plan provides for parallel 
groups, advancing through the schools, with 
separate standards of promotion as an effort to 
promote on the basis of initiative. It is planned 
to modify the minimum requirements of the 
course of study for each group, to suit the needs 
and ability of pupils. The grouping has been 
accomplished in the eighth and ninth grades 
and steps have been taken toward a differen- 
tiated course of study for these grades. The 
seventh grade was tested and grouped at the 
mid-year and the sixth will be attempted next 
year. The plan prevents retardation and ulti- 
mately proves an economy measure. 

—Coshocton, O. The departmental plan of 
organization is in operation in the grades from 
the fourth up. It is approved by the teachers 
and parents and has been attended with success- 
ful results. The high school is being conducted 


on the five-period, supervised study plan. Per- 
iods are sixty minutes in length. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. The graded schools 


have been organized on the half-y 
basis. 

Seattle, Wash. The board has opened a 
special room at the Summit School for proba- 
tion pupils of the high school who are desirous 
of continuing their education. A special teacher, 
with university training, has been assigned to 
this room. 

Charleston, S. C. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, the school board has 
adopted a policy of assigning principals in rota- 
tion to the study of other school systems. In 
line with this policy, one principal spent a week 
last spring in Cincinnati, while another gave a 
week to a study of the New York City schools. 
The superintendent has prepared a list of the 
points to be noted and obtains advance informa- 
tion about the schools to be visited. This ma- 
terial is given to the visiting principals for ref- 
erence. A report on the results of the visit is 
made to the board and to the several teachers’ 
conferences. 

Martins Ferry, O. 
has been established 
jrainerd in charge. 


‘ar promotion 


A department of research 
with Mrs. Margaret 1. 
The director gives half- 








in both the junior and senior high schools. time to the supervising and carrying out of a 
Those of the seventh and eighth grades whose’ conservative but definite testing program. 
[Blectorate of the State oF i 
[| Governor ] 
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The Modern American School 
must be equipped with 
the most modern sanitary appliances 





BYERS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


Architects Plumbing Contractor 
W. M. BOWMAN & CoO. JOHNSON & DAVIS CO. 
Denver Denver 


Clow Plumbing Fixtures 
installed throughout 

in Denver’s latest and most modern 
Junior High School 


Years of satisfactory and economical service bring 
many demands for Clow Fixtures in new buildings 
where the best is desired. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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The McKinley School, Racine, Wisconsin vision 
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is another school receiving “The 
excellent satisfaction from to be 
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FLOORIN G 2 exam 
wa 9 
Over 14,000 feet of T-M-B Flooring have been laid . and t 
in the class rooms and corridors of this fine mod- re 
ern school building. ome 
The great durability and economy of this mate- 8. 
rial, its restful tread, and its sound deadening and —4 . aa. 
. . . . . ( 
sanitary qualities combine to make it a most ap- chase 
propriate and satisfactory floor covering for 4 * Pad and « 
school requirements. . 
l._brar 
tion 
Let us give you further details regarding the conte 
importance of installing T-M-B Flooring in prove 
new or old school buildings. Dept. 5. 5. 
laws, 
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Public School, South Stillwater, Minn. 
lemperatures reach 40° below where this School is located. 


After all ‘‘Good Health is the most precious 


SCHOOL BOARDS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” provides MORE HEALTH- 
FUL HEAT and BETTER VENTILATION for LESS COST. 


Write for Details and Name of Nearest Branch 


AMERICAN FURNACE & FOUNDRY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Watch for Photograph of Another Building Next Month. 


VENTILATION 


IS NECESSARY 


IN SCHOOLS 


TO PROMOTE 
GOOD HEALTH 


endowment of life’’. 

















CO. 


Actual Photograph of Apparatus 
in the above building 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARD 

DEMANDS. 

The board of education of New York has en- 
gaged in a legislative struggle for financial] in- 
dependence. It believes that it is not a good 
policy to have its budgets subjected to the re- 
vision and approval of city councils. The Meyer- 
Ullman bill now before the legislature provides 
for separation from municipal control. 

The existing powers of the board which are 
to be left intact, are briefly as follows: 

1. To create, abolish, maintain and consoli- 
date such divisions, boards or bureaus as in its 
judgment may be necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the school system, ex- 
cept the offices of superintendent of schools and 
examiner. 

2. To appoint all employees of the system 
and to determine their duties, except as other- 
wise provided in the law, as, for example, in re- 
lation to the superintendent of schools and the 
examiners. 

3. To have care and control of all school 
property not placed by statute under the con- 
trol of some other body or officer, and to pur- 
chase and furnish necessary textbooks, supplies 
and equipment. 

_ 4. To establish and maintain schools, classes, 
l.braries, lecture courses, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, etc., to authorize and approve the 
content of general courses of study, and to ap- 
prove textbooks for the schools. 

5. To prescribe necessary regulations and by- 
laws, and to perform all duties imposed by law 
or by the lawful regulations of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In addition to the powers now enjoyed by the 
board of education the following financtal powers 
are asked for: 





» 
oe 


1. To acquire real estate for educational pur- 
poses by purchase, condemnation, lease or other- 
wise. 

2. To construct, alter and repair buildings 
without reference to any municipal agency, pro- 
vided that the superintendent of school buildings 
certifies in-writing that the requirements of the 
building code, electrical code, fire prevention 
regulations and State law are observed. 

3. To “administer, transfer, allot, apply, and 
expend” all school funds, from whatever source, 
subject only to examination and countersigna- 
ture by the comptroller to prevent error and 
fraud. In this connection it is explicitly stated 
that: ‘The power of examination and counter- 
signature hereby given shall not be construed to 
authorize the Comptroller to dispute the amount 
of any salary established by or under the author- 
ity of the Board of Education, nor to question 
any payment authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion, except when necessary to prevent error or 
fraud. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

-The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has, through a careful study, established the fact 
that from 10 to 15 per cent of the children in 
four schools are undernourished. These children 
come from families in comfortable circum- 
stances. The under-weight girls outnumber the 
under-weight boys. It has also been ascertained 
that while the children eat enough, they do not 
eat the right food at the right time. 

The school board of Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
fuses to close the school doors against unvac- 
cinated pupils. It believes that the health 
authorities are inclined to exaggerate small-pox 
dangers. On the other hand, the Hartford, 
Conn., school board will bar unvaccinated chil- 
dren and resist all legal action taken by parents. 

The city and school officials of Rochester, 
N. Y., have joined in bringing a friendly suit in 
court to determine whether appropriations for 
school purposes are exempted from the constitu- 
tional limit on the tax budget. The litigation is 
of vital concern and immediate interest generally 
throughout the State of New York. The number 
of cities at or near the constitutional limit of 
taxing is annually increasing. At the same time 
the school needs are continually demanding more 


and more money. The city officials have de- 
clared that were it not for the limitation on the 
tax budget they would appropriate the entire 
budget requested by the board of education. 
For the past three years the schools have been 
financed by an annually increasing bond issue, 
until now more than $1,250,000 of current ex- 
penses are being met in this manner. 

—Amendments to the city school law to separ- 
ate city schools from municipal administration 
have been revised by the State Education De- 
partment of New York preparatory to being 
-introduced in the legislature. From present in- 
dications the bill, which will provide for elected 
school boards, financially independent, in all 
cities of the state except New York, will shortly. 
be ready. In reaching the decision for separate 
financing of the schools and for elected boards 
of education in all cities of the state for which 
it was legislating, the state department is pro- 
ceeding in line with the general tendency in 
school administration now in operation in the 
greater part of the state. 

Separate financing of public education is in 
practice in 10,000 or more of the rural districts 
of the state and in 800 union free school dis- 
tricts. It is in operation in a majority of the 
cities of the state. New York City is being left 
the sole exception by present legislative pro- 
posals. Seventy-nine per cent of the cities be- 
tween 25,000 and 100,000 elect their boards of 
education. In the larger cities the tendency is 
toward election. In New York State, it is pro- 
posed to increase from 31 to 57 the number of 
cities that elect boards of education. New York 
City is the sole exception because of political 
expediency and not because sound principles of 
school administration warrant it. 

—The Louisville, Kentucky, board of educa- 
tion asked the legislature to enact a law whereby 
the board might determine what the schoo! tax 
levy shall be, limiting the same at $1 per $100 
valuation. The legislature acted favorably. This 
will enable the board to carry out a comprehen- 
sive school building program. 

The Duluth, Minn., board of education has re- 
cently withdrawn its sanction and recognition 
extended in the past to the so-called secret 
fraternities of the Duluth high school. The ex- 
perience of the board during the past two years 
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All-Steel Boilers 


Best for School-houses 


] 


If you, School Trustees and Board of 


Educations, want your patronymics to go thundering down 


the pages of history,put Kewanee All-Steel Boilers in your school-houses- “then 
compose yourself to peaceful dreams. 


Bear in mind, gentlemen, that cast-iron boilers often crack 
when a chill wind from the North hits your neighborhood. Little Willie and 


Little Annie are back home with the sniffles, and often you have to close the 
schools until repairs are made. 


Kewanee All- Steel Boilers will carry on through the 
coldest winter and keep the breath of summer hovering about children. It 
will give more and steadier heat on less fuel than any other type of boiler made. 


Write today to the Old Man Behind the Boiler and ask. him for a list of school- 


houses throughout America, that are heated by Kewanee Boilers. 


He will tell 


you the Why ‘and wherefore and tickle you pink with useful information. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


Market and Washington Sts. 
4 
DES MOINES 


7 W. 42nd St. 
315 Hubbell Bide. 


BRANCHES: 


708 Builders Exchange 
808 Ist Natl. Bank Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Scott Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bidg. 

INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. DENVER 514 Boston Bldg. 
CANADIAN 


Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 


Que., 


in dealing with the secret student organizations 
has led to its recent action. 

The board has ordered that students who on 
May 138, 1921, were members of the Beta Phi 
Sigma, but no others may continue their affilia- 
tions subject to the further determination of the 
board. The students are forbidden to display 
the emblem of the organization, to prosecute any 
activities of the fraternity, to further its inter- 
ests or to increase its membership. 

No student may in any way display any fra- 
ternity emblem while associating with any stu- 
dents of the school. 

The board of education of Deadwood, S. D., 
has let a contract to a local dairy for furnishing 
half a pint of milk to each pupil in the first, 
second, third, and fourth grades of the public 
schools. The milk will be supplied at morning 
recess in sealed bottles and with sterilized 
straws. 

The school trustees of Helena, Mont., have for- 
bidden principals, teachers and pupils to act as 
agencies for sales or solicitations for subscrip- 
tions, except with the express consent of the 
trustees. Similar action was taken by the 
school board at Missoula, Mont. 

—The Milwaukee school board is considering 
a ban on fancy costume plays and dress parades, 
and to forbid children from soliciting school pro- 
gram advertising. Dr. Ida Schell, a member, 
says: “Does the wearing of spangles and ne- 
glecting of lessons improve the morals of our 
children? Does the staying up at night and 
high state of nervous tension preceding and fol- 
lowing these costume parades improve their 
health? Decidedly not. Children of poor par- 
ents feel their situation keenly when they can 
not have the elaborate dresses of their wealthier 
fellow-pupils. If the schools need pianos, mov- 
ing picture machines and other “extras” which 
are purchased with the proceeds of these enter- 
taiunments let them come to the school board 
for them.” 

—The school board at East Hartford, Conn., 
has decided to close the high school lunch room 
unless the students consume less candy and 
more wholesome cooked foods. 

The Kentucky Educational Survey Commis- 
sion Bill, in an amended form, nas recently been 
passed by the Senate. The purpose of the bill 
is to take control of the state school system out 


Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., 

of politics and to make the board of education 
appointive instead of elective. The commussion 
recommended an appointive board consisting of 
laymen, a bi-partisan organization of four Demo- 
crats and four Republicans. 

—Complete authority over all matters per- 
taining to the schools of the District of Colum- 
bia should be centered in the board of education, 
according to the testimony of Supt. F. W. Ballou 
before the joint congressional committee which 
has investigated the school situation. Dr. Ballou 
asked that all of the school business be handled 
by the board of education and that the board be 
held responsible for the schools and everything 
in them. He described what had happened to 
the estimates prepared by the board for the 
schools during the coming year, and explained 
how the board was clipped of all authority. 

Supt. Ballou went over in some detail the con- 
structive program for the school system which 
the: board had formally approved last December, 
and which had been discussed with civic organi- 
zations. It provides for expenditures of $10,- 
000,000 for buildings covering a period of five 
years, to bring the housing of the pupils up to 
the standards. It provides for a new salary 
scale for teachers, in accordance with a bill re- 
cently introduced in the Senate; for the read- 
justment of the administrative staff with a busi- 
ness manager who shall be an assistant super- 
intendent; increases in the medical inspection 
staff, and more playgrounds. 

After stressing the need of a new arrange- 
ment of the administrative staff, Supt. Ballou 
pointed to the need of a new compulsory school 
attendance law and of a school census. He 
urged the passage of a bill pending before the 
Senate for this law. 

Supt. Ballou also pointed to the need of money 
for the repair of the 154 school buildings in 
order to keep them from deteriorating. The 
amount of $200,000 has been provided although 
the school officials had asked for $422,000. In 
answer to the request for economy in school ap- 
propriations, Supt. Ballou replied that it should 
be considered poor economy to reduce school 
funds below a point where an efficient system of 
education could be maintained. 

—Detroit, Mich. Two statisticians of the board 
of education have varied in their estimates of 
capacity of six schools by 1,139 in their reports 


REPRESENTATIVES: The Dominion Radiator Co., 


DALLAS 
DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA, GA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Southwestern Life Bldg. 
1772 Lafayette Boul. 
1121 Nicholas Bldg. 

706 Rose Bldg. 

5 Candler Bldg. 

72 Fremont St 


1524-2 


Ltd. 

St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta. 

presented under date of February first. The 
investigation was incidental to the schoo! board’s 
proceedings for condemnation of property for 
the relief of crowded conditions at the Ferry 
School. 

The report of H. W. Anderson, one of the in- 
spectors, shows that none of the six other 
schools in the vicinity of this school is able to 
receive any part of the school’s overload. The 
report of A. B. Moehlman, the other statistician, 
contradicts this attitude with a lesser total esti- 
mate of capacity of 1,189. The enrollment m 
each report coincides. 

The reports which have been placed in the 
hands of the jury which will hear the proceed- 
ings are as follows: 

Moehlman Anderson 
ae ee ae eee ee 1854 1220 
A Eee re eee eee 495 560 
Te CRORE ECC TOT 1155 960 
SSP ere Creer 850 750 
i Bere. eerie ee 660 520 
CIO ia.e 5 sSccn see csad 835 700 

—Haverhill, Mass. The school board has 


denied a request of the city council, presented 
through the Mayor, asking for an investigation 
into the affairs of the school department. 

—The school board of New Bedford, Mass. 
has indicated its opposition to two bills before 
the state legislature. The board was unani- 
mously against the first bill, providing for the 
election of the entire membership at the muni- 
cipal election and providing further, that the 
members shall be elected one from each ward. 

The second bill gives the school board the 
power to fix the control of its annual appropria- 
tion for the conduct of the schools, the only way 
in which the city council retains any jurisdiction 
over the expenditure of the money being where 
the appropriation far exceeds the appropriation 
of the last year. 

-Dr. McCoy of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, who spoke recently at the 
mid-winter meeting of the Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association at New Haven, presented tables t0 
show that in cities where the school board is free 
from political control, by municipal councils, 
aldermen, etc., classes are small, buildings safe?, 
children have more piaygrounds, and other con- 
ditions are more favorable. 

(Concluded on Page 103) 
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East Side High School 


Des Moines, lowa 


























Dunham Vacuum Heating System 


Architects: Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Des Moines. 


15,000 square feet direct radiation supplemented by indirect heating 
coils and two full housed direct-connected supply fans 12’ diameter 


Radiation: 


wheel. 


on Re , The Heating and Power Plant (Two 500 H.P. boilers, generating set 
Buildings: about 75 K.W.) is in a separate building, located about 300 feet from 


the school building. It houses the boiler and engine rooms, swimming pool and gymnasium. 


G. TRADE 


UNI SERVICE 





C. A. Dunham Company 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 


52 Branch and Local Sales Offices in United States and Canada 


pu 338535855 — 
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In Service 


Since 1886 


This is one of a 
pair of Wolff pan- 
try cocks, which 
were made for 
Mr. Peter Willems, 
one of Chicago’s 
old time master 
plumbers, and in- 
stalled by him in 
1886 at 159 E. On- 
tario Street. After 
35 years of constant 
and _ satisfactory 
service they were 
removed Sept. Ist, 
1921, together with 
the rest of the 
Wolff installation, 
by Mr. Joseph I. 
Elliott, plumbing 
contractor. Mr. El- 
liott has the origi- 
nal from which this 
un-retouched pho- 
tograph was taken. 


The enduring pur- 
pose of this Com- 
pany and the thor- 
oughness of its 
methods may be 
judged from the 
fact that such serv- 
ice records as this 
are the usual thing 
with WOLFF 
QUALITY 
PLUMBING. 





SANITARY ENAMELWARE, RANGE BOILERS, 
POTTERYWARE, BRASS GOODS, MARBLE 


WOLFF 





>>——————— ——________. 
Wash and Bathe in Running Water 


























AMixometer Shower 
with concealed pip- 
ing for institutions. 


Usually, the Speakman H-895 
shower is preferred for institu- 
tion and school use. It has ex- 
posed Mixometer and supplies. 
However, where a shower with 
concealed piping and Mixometer 
is wanted, call for the Speakman 
H-952 shower, shown. Wall plate 
and entire Mixometer handle, 
like the rest of the shower, is 
brass, heavily nickel plated. Has 
Speakman Anyforce Head which 
allows bather to control shower’s 
force, or will be furnished with 
Hidden Control Head. 


School Boards interested in show 
ers, or in fact any sanitary fix 
tures, will find the Speakman 
Organization always ready to 
help in their individual problem 








Speakman H-952 





SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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TIVWENTIETH CENTURY 

Drinking Fountains are 
ideal for schools, from the 
biggest city building to the 
humble district structure. 
They embody the utmost in 
sanitation, durability and de- 


sign and are very moderately 
priced. There is a design to 
meet every requirement. You 
will find the model you want 
in our general catalog. A 
copy will be sent on request. 
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New York Chicago 





Rayen High School, Youngstown, Ohio 


Cleveland 





The danger point in any high school plumbing installation is the drain line from the laboratory. 
There is but one 100% material for this—Duriron. 
Entirely resistant to all corrosives, its life is unlimited, and it eliminates repairs and replacements. : 


Let us send you Bulletin No. 126-A on Duriron Drain Pipe. 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 


Salt Lake City 


Atlanta Denver 


Equipped with Duriron Drain Lines from Chemical Laboratory 





San Francisco Montreal 








(Continued from Page 100) 

-Washington, D. C. A plan whereby the 
board of education will be given complete con- 
trol, educational and financial, over the District 
school system, has been proposed as a means of 
obtaining adequate appropriations for the oper- 
ation of the school system. 

—Sharp criticism of the number of reports 
school board secretaries are compelled to make 
to the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
was made at the opening session of the State 
School Directors’ Annual Convention held dur- 
ing the week of February 8th. It was pointed 
out that fourteen reports were required, of which 
half were useless. 

—The New York City board of education has 
dropped further action in the case against Miss 
Sarah Hyrum, a teacher of cooking, who was 
charged with membership in the left wing of 
the Socialist party. Miss Hyrum who was re- 
leased on her good behavior, was given a severe 
reprimand and warned not to repeat the offense. 

—The control of the Maryland county school 
systems through boards of education will pass 
from the state executive to the voters of each 
county if the general assembly passes a bill in- 
troduced in the House. Under the bill, all mem- 
bers of county boards of education will be 
elected “by and from among the qualified voters” 
under the terms of the measure, and elections 
will be biennially when the county commission- 
ers are elected. 

The members of the board will take office the 
first Monday in June following and will serve 
for six years, or until their successors qualify. 
Vacancies will be filled by the members of the 
board. 

New York, N. Y. To expediate the school 
building program of the board of education, the 
board of estimates has approved the establish- 
ment of a corporate stock personal service 
schedule for the Bureau of Construction and 
Maintenance. Under this plan, it will now be 
possible to appoint ninety draftsmen, two en 
gineers and two inspectors. 

Conshohocken, Pa. The school board is 
planning to rush to completion a new $150,000 
school. It is estimated that more than three- 
score children are on half-time due to congested 
conditions. 

Cleveland, O. Jazz music and dancing, as 











well as other forms of emotional dancing have 
been ordered eliminated by Supt. R. G. Jones, 
following an informal report submitted by J. C. 
Carrothers, assistant superintendent, who made 
an analysis of school dances. 

—Commissioner David Hirshfield of the New 
York City municipal government has recently 
estimated that 170 school employes draw text- 
book royalties from books they sell to the 
schools. The record shows that the superintend- 
ent has sanctioned the use of 3,500 different 
kinds of books in the schools and also that his 
name heads the list of authors who have made 
substantial profits from book sales. Mr. Hirsh- 
field charges that the books used in the schools 
from which schoolmen and women draw royal- 
ties include 100 readers, 25 spellers, 49 arith- 
metics, fourteen geographies, 50 grammars, 28 
histories, 150 music readers, and more than a 
dozen dictionaries. A total of eleven membérs 
of the supervisory staff of the schools are listed 
among the authors, co-authors and editors of 
the books. 

—A bill has been introduced in the New York 
state legislature by Senator Downmg which has 
a vigorous supporter in the person of Dr. An- 
drew W. Edson, formerly associate superintend- 
ent of the New York City schools, and who re- 
tired a few weeks ago. The bill is designed to 
preserve the stability and independence of the 
board of superintendents and the honor and in- 
tegrity of the members. Dr. Edson believes the 
integrity of the school system is dependent upon 
the permanency and independence of the board of 
superintendents, every member of which has 
spent his whole life in educational work. 

—The League of Minnesota Municipalities will 
shortly take up the matter of another bill for 
the state printing of schoolbooks. The action 
of the league follows a protest against a one 
hundred per cent increase in the price of text- 
books called for under a five-year contract made 
with the American Book Company by the St. 
Paul education department. 

—Baltimore, Md. Strong opposition has been 


directed by the school board against the amend- 
ment to be offered in the first branch city coun- 
cil to an ordinance revising the tuition charges 
for non-resident pupils. The amendment in ef 
fect, will prevent the passage of the higher tui 
tion rates until next year. 


An interesting fea 


a 


ture of the situation is the fact that the city 
council, representing the taxpayers, legislates 
in the interest of non-residents, while the par- 
ents of city children are compelled to stand the 
expense of educating their own children and non- 
residents as well. 

—South Norwalk, Conn.—The board of educa- 
tion has extended the time for enforcing a rule 
that children must be vaccinated before attend- 
ing school. The enforcement of the rule at the 
present time would have kept three hundred 
children at home and would have called for a 
legal fight which the board was unable to finance. 

-New Britain, Conn. The elimination of non- 
resident pupils as a protective measure is pro- 
posed by the school board. The lack of room 
for city children, and the failure of the tuition 
rates to meet the expense, are given as reasons 
for the action. 

-Portland, Ind. The Jay County board of 
education has eliminated the county school com- 
mencements which have been held each year at 
the conclusion of the regular school year. 
Duplication of exercises and undue emphasis 
on graduation were given as reasons for the 
change. 

~Cumberland, R. I. Upon recommendation 
of the chief janitor, the school board has author- 
ized the superintendent to dispose of worn out 
equipment in the manner which seems most 
profitable to the schools. It was found that this 
unused equipment is a “white elephant” and be- 
comes somewhat of a fire risk. 

—The school board at New Haven, Conn., has 
taken action toward the elimination of “peep 
holes” in the classroom doors of future school 
buildings. The new Cemmercial High School 
which is fitted with mullioned glass panels in 
classroom doors, has received the displeasure of 
teachers because one of the nine glass squares 
in each door permits the passerby to look into 
the room. The teachers declare it to be a dis- 
turbing feature to teacher and pupil alike. 

—Chicago, Ill. The board has prepared sev- 
eral thousand printed rules and posters to be 
distributed among high school students and their 
parents. The rules which are intended to raise 
the school standards, are directed against emo- 
tional dancing, joy riding, smoking, and immod- 
est dress. Students are urged to keep early 
hours and to devote the greater part of the even- 
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A cool, refreshing drink 


Remember how much we enjoyed it, especially after romping about 
In those days, however, we didn’t 
have the many modern and healthful conveniences of today, and we 
were all obliged to drink from an old battered tin cup. 
dren can enjoy a cool, refreshing drink, 
just as we did years ago, but with an 
added assurance of absolute safety—no 
fear of contamination. 


during the noon and recess periods? 


tion. 





No. C-143 


Today the chil- 





























No. C-92 


° . . . 

Rundle-Spence“ Vertico-Slant”’ Drinking Fountains 
feature a “protecting jet” which absolutely eliminates all possibility of contamina- 
They are positively germ proof—correct in design—durable in construction, 
plus, economical in cost. 
Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the cor- 
ner of the mouth can rest—no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean. 
The bowls are of extra heavy vitreous china—of free open construction —and are 
principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs:to meet every requirement. 


Rundle-Spence 


63-75 Second Street 


Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ings of the week to their studies. Parents are 
invited to share the patronage and chaperonage 
of school functions. 

—Groveland, Mass. Supt. G. E. Caswell has 
issued an order prohibiting corporal punishment 
for an indefinite period. The order followed the 
punishment of a girl student causing the whole 
town to rise up in protest. More than a hun- 
dred citizens signed a petition for a public hear- 
ing to determine whether the punishment was 
excessive. The child stated the whipping was 
administered with a strap and that she received 
more than one hundred blows on the hands. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. A book exchange for 
pupils of the schools was successfully conducted 
by the parent-teachers’ association this year. 
Under the plan, children who passed into higher 
grades left their books at the exchange for sale 
to younger pupils. The exchange was patron- 
ized by practically every pupil. Books sold for 
half price, or in some cases, more where the 
book showed little signs of abuse. 

—St. Paul, Minn. A plan of saving twenty 
per cent on the cost of textbooks to pupils of the 
schools has been evolved by Commissioner Fer- 
guson. The plan involves the purchase of books 
from the book companies at cost and the selling 
of them directly to the pupils, at a charge of 
about five per cent for handling. It is estimated 
that the cost of books will be reduced from $18,- 
000 to $15,000 under the new plan. 

—At the annual business meeting of the Con- 
necticut Superintendent’s Association, the chair- 
man, Supt. John A. Young, of Westport, with the 
hearty support of the association put through 
an epoch-making program. 

First, an entirely thew constitution was 
adopted in one session, in itself a worthy achieve- 
ment. Annual dues of $3.00 were substituted 
for assessments. The most important step 
taken was that providing for the appointment 
of standing committees, whose purpose it will be 
to investigate certain educational problems and 
report the results to the association. Provision 
was made for financing this work. 

After the adoption of the constitution the 
chairman was authorized to appoint the follow- 
ing committees which are to make their report 
at the next annual meeting in February, 1923: 





(1) A committee of five to study the status 
of the superintendent of schools in Connecticut. 

(2) A committee of three to report at the 
annual meeting or earlier “a recommendation of 
a uniform plan of budget and expense report- 
ing.” 

(3) A committee on legislation to work in 
conjunction with a similar committee from the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

(4) A committee of five to be known as the 
Committee on Interstate and National Relations. 

—‘A poor school superintendent is exceed- 
ingly costly, even if he is paid a very low salary 
for his services,” said State Superintendent Dr. 
E. C. Brooks of North Carolina recently. “He 
may cost the people many thousands of dollars 
and they may never know that the money could 
have been saved and, too, without a loss of class- 
room efficiency.” 

In discussing suitable candidates for school 
board membership, the Washington, Pa., Repub- 
lican says: 


“What kind of a man is the best for the posi- 
tion? All investigators say that a business man 
makes the best director. He approaches the 
questions with a mind trained to make judg- 
ments accurately. He listens to the proposals of 
those who should have a technical knowledge 
and considers his reasons carefully and renders 
his judgments quickly. The bigger business 
man he happens to be the better director he 
makes.” 

Jacob J. Peres served as president of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn. school board in 1867. In 1901 his 
son Israel H. Peres served as president and for 
the past four years, ending with January 1, 
1922, another son, Harding Peres, served in the 
same capacity. 


Three Rivers, Mich. The high school athle- 
tic association has opened a high school supply 
store as a means of financing the association. A 
supply of typewriting paper, writing paper, pen- 
cils, tablets, pens, penholders and blue books are 
carried in stock in a small unused store room. 
The high school principal acts as manager of the 
store and the selling is in charge of one of the 
students, About ten per cent is made on sales 
so that the association has paid all of its expenses 


including new suits for the athletic teams. The 
students realize where the profits go and willingly 
buy their supplies at the school store. 

—Mr. Wm. D. Pratt has been reelected secre- 
tary of the board at Bellingham, Wash. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. Contagious and 
infectious diseases have been reduced to an ex- 
ceedingly low minimum through the utilization 
of school nurses. The nurses inspect each pupil 


absent for a day or more before re-admittance 
to classes. 

The local Rotary Club has cooperated with 
the schools in providing clothing and medical 
service for boys who need help to remain in 
school. So far, 78 cases have been assisted by 


the club at an estimated expense of $1,750. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma recently won the prize 
of $2,500 offered by the local Rotary Club in a 
contest on the best city in the state in which to 
live and rear a family. Thirty-nine other cities 
took part in the contest. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Director James H. Derse 
of the board of school directors has proposed 
that the schools remain in session this year 
during the two-day convention of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association to be held in November 
next. A movement has been begun to prevent 
the operation of such a rule. 


—The district supervisors of southern West 
Virginia have approved a resolution providing 
for the payment-of teachers on a twelve months’ 
instead of nine months’ plan. The purpose of 
the plan is not to compete with the industrial 
concerns but to make it possible for boards to 
obtain better teachers. It was felt that the 
best qualified teachers were not obtained be- 
cause of the salaries paid and the short teach- 
ing year. 

—New York, N. Y. An investigation into the 
cause for delay on the part of the city to appro- 
priate money due teachers who were in service 
during the war has been asked by the School- 
men’s Post of the American Legion. The city 
board of estimate had rejected a request of the 
board of education for an appropriation to pay 
the claim of evening school teachers in the war 
service. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


The following educational institutions bought Durand Steel 
Lockers during December, 1921—an average month. 


These were “repeat” orders—i. e., from institutions which al- 
ready had Durand Steel Lockers, and wanted more. 


DePaul University, Chicago, Ill..... 50 
Arvada Public Schools, Arvada, Colo. 150 
Leland Stanford University, Calif.. 57 


St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill..... 21 
Public Schools, Mineral Point, Wis.. 31 
High School, Pleasantville, N. Y.... 69 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago, Ill.... 642 
Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y....... 71 
Oxnard High School, Oxnard, Calif. 192 
Public Schools, Cashmere, Wash.... 20 


In addition to these, the following institutions ordered Durand 
Steel Lockers for the first time: 


Board of Education, Racine, Wis... 536 
Public Schools, Monroe, Mich....... 208 
Millburn, N. J., High School....... 377 
Public Schools, Richmond, Ind...... 1077 


Send for catalogues of Steel Lockers and of Steel Shelving. 
Let us have your specifications and we will quote prices. 


Durand Steel Lockers stand up—they give satisfaction’ 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Herrin Township School, Herrin, Ill. 60 
Board of Education, Owatonna, Minn. 100 
Board of Education, Springfield, Mo. 48 
Edison Public Schools, Edison, Wash. 16 
High School District, Los Angeles, 


| ARS ee ee 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo... 615 
Public Schools, Madison, S. D....... 72 
Grammar Schools, Merrick, L. I..... 6 








Thiel College, Greenville, Pa....... 348 

Sweetwater Union High School, Na- 
Bo A A eee 412 

Public Schvols, Rochelle, [ll......... 125 


1821 Park Row Building 
New York City 





























Perfection Ventilator 


USCON 


STEEL SASH 


HE window is one of the most important elements 

of the school, and Boards of Education every- 
where are demanding the utmost from their architects 
and engineers. 

The Truscon Perfection Ventilator Sash meets all 
the requirements for Window operating entirely out- 
side the sash frame. The Perfection Ventilator is 
reversible, facilitating the washing the outside from 
the interior. The tilted ventilator protects the pupils 
from direct draughts. Since there are no projections 
on the interior the windows may be screened and 
shaded like ordinary double hung windows. 
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There are types of Truscon Windows that 
harmonize with every architectural design. 








Like all Truscon Steel Sash they are made from 
solid rolled steel sections. Rigid construction makes 
it impossible for them to warp or get out of adjust- 
ment. Steel Sash are fire resistant, permanent and 
admit 40 to 60% more daylight than ordinary windows 


seaent 








Agel! 


of the same size. 

Truscon Steel Sash mean permanence without extra 
expense. In most cases they actually cost less than 
inflammable, perishable wooden windows. 

It is logical then that Truscon Steel Windows day- 
light more than 1,000 schools in every part of the 
country. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








Our 45 Engineering and Sales Offices in the 
principal cities are always at your service. 
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You build for permanency so 
why install toilet seats that are 


subject to deterioration from moisture and 


urine. You eliminate wood from toilet room 
construction, but you overlook the seat which is of greater 
importance, in that it comes intoCONT ACT with the person. 
Wood baseboards or partitions only created unhealthy 
atmosphere, because it absorbed moisture and needed re- 
painting and repairing, which you overcame with non- 
porous materials, slate, marble, etc. 


WHALE - BONE - ITE toilet seats are made of an 
IMPERVIOUS, acid-proof composition that has proven in years of 
service to be only material for the requirement, giving lifelong sanitary 
service. 


Your school bespeaks the progress of the community, so why use the 


same materials your forefathers did, instead of keeping up with the 
progress of up-to-date education? 


Sold by all leading plumbers and jobbers. 


If you cannot secure locally, ask Seat Department of makers. 
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THis RUNS 


CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BoNnE-ITE Seat 


NOTE CONSTRUCTION CUT OF THE POPULAR 
DESIGN No. 23-9 





NOTE CONCEALED 
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An Ideal Soap Fixture For Schools 
Here is a new soap system—sanitary, con- 
venient, economical; operating wholly on the 
time-proven gravity principle. Has no moving 


parts to get out of order. 
A simple valve delivers the right amount of 


container, easily filled. 


Watrous Patent Plumbing Fixtures repre- 
sent the most advanced ideas developed in 
plumbing science. They include Watrous 
Duo-jet Closets, Flushing Valves, Self-clos- 
ing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, etc. 
Complete catalog will be sent upon request. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
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without drip or waste, from one large 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
D mE . 


OJET 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| types. 
| Works easily and surely. 


Quiet in operation. 





| 
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PHILIP HAAS CO. 


No Better School Closet is Made || 
Than “Haas” Plate 700 


Sold in complete combination or less bowl, being in 
respect to this feature splendidly adapted for the replace- 
ment of worn out or obsolete equipment. 


Made in series including syphon jet and concealed tank 


Delivers a powerful flush. 


Wastes no water—the valve closes tight and stays tight. 
Easy of access for repairs when needed. 
Get our literature for full details. 


Thousands in actual service is the best evidence of its merit. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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RULES GOVERNING SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The board of education of New York City has 
adopted rules to govern the duties and powers 
of the superintendent of school buildings and the 
deputy superintendents of buildings. The rules 
include a number of amendments previously 
adopted by the board. The rules as adopted, 

read: 
Superintendent of School Buildings. 

1. Subject to the supervision and direction 
of the superintendent of schools, the superin- 
tendent of school buildings shali have charge of 
all matters relating to the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Maintenance. He shall advertise for 
bids for the erection, equipment, alteration, or 
repair of any building used for educational pur- 
poses when authorized by the board, and when 
such advertisement is required by law. He shall 
open such bids at the time mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement, in the presence of the secretary or 
his representative, and the comptroller or his 
representative, as required by law. He shall 
tabulate the same and shall submit such tabula- 
tion to the board of education for appropriate 
action. He shall give a bond to the board of 
education in the sum of $5,000 for the faithful 
performance of the duties of his office. 

2. He shall supervise the preparation of 
plans and specifications for new buildings and 
the equipment thereof, and for such other work 
as may be required. 

He shall direct the superintendent of all work 
done in connection with buildings under the con- 
trol of the board of education, and perform such 
other duties as mav be required of him. by the 
terms of the contract for such work entered into 
by the board, except that such plans and specifi- 
cations and superintendence shall not include 


heating and ventilating plants and mechanical 
equipment in connection therewith, and eleva- 
tors, which are under the charge of the Bureau 
of Plant Operation, in accordance with the by- 
laws. 

He shall submit all plans for new buildings 
and additions, and for those alterations which 
affect the occupancy or use of school buildings 
or premises proposed to be used therefor, to the 
Superintendent of Schools for presentation to 
the Board of Education. 

3. He shall attach to every bill for work done, 
materials supplied, or services rendered under 
his supervision or direction, a certifieate that 
such work, materials, or services have been 
actually performed, supplied, or rendered in ac- 
cordance with a contract, agreement, or accepted 
estimate, and, in case there is no contract in 


. writing, that the prices or charges are reason- 


able and not in excess of current or market 
rates; and he shall thereupon forward the bill 
so certified to the Auditor. The duties pre- 
scribed by this section may, with the approval 
of the Superintendent of Schools, be delegated 
to a Deputy Superintendent of School Buildings 
or the chief clerk of the Bureau of Construction 
and Maintenance. 

4. He shall certify all payments due on con- 
tracts for work under his supervision, and shall 
attach to the last payment thereon a certificate 
to the effect that the contract has been fully per- 
formed and the work finished complete in every 
respect and to his satisfaction; that the last 
payment is due and that all damages and allow- 
ances which should have been paid or made by 
the contractor have been deducted from said 
payment; he shall also require from the contrac- 
tor a certificate that there is no claim or demand 
for extra work or materials in connection with 
said contracts, except as stated therein. 

5. He shall have charge of and prescribe the 
duties to be performed by all persons employed 
in the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance, 
subject to such rules and regulations as may be 
adopted. 

6. Subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, he may recommend to the 
Board of Education the appointment of a 
Deputy Superintendent for each Borough, who 
shall be an architect or an engineer of good 


standing. He may, in his discretion, assign any 
such Deputy Superintendent to duty in any Bor- 
ough. Subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, he may recommend to the 
Board of Education the appointment of a Deputy 
Superintendent, who shall be an architect of 
good standing, to be assigned to the general 
draughting division. 

7. With the approval of the Superintendent 
of Schools, he may designate a Deputy Superin- 
tendent in his place and stead to perform all 
necessary duties. ° 

8. The Superintendent of School Buildings 
shall report to the Superintendent of Schools, 
for presentation to the Board of Education for 
its action, all amendments to contracts involv- 
ing additional work for which an expenditure of 
funds is required, together with a statement of 
the actual time, if any, necessary for the per- 
formance of the said work. Where changes in 
plans and specifications for work may be 
deemed advisable, and do not involve any liabil- 
ity for additional work, the Superintendent shall 
report his recommendation to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. These provisions, however, are 
not to be construed as limiting the powers of 
the Superintendent of School Buildings as to the 
interpretation of contracts, plans, and specifica- 
tions as therein provided for. 


9. He shall present to the Superintendent of 
Schools for transmission to the Board of Educa- 
tion, in January and July of each year, a report 
showing all new buildings and additions in 
course of construction, the cost of the same, and 
the dates upon which such buildings and addi- 
tions will be completed; all buildings for which 
proposals have been solicited, and for which con- 
tracts have been awarded; all buildings for 
which plans are being drawn; and other neces- 
sary information. 

10. As the interests of the school system may 
require, he shall examine all school buildings 
and their appurtenances, except those appurten- 
ances, under the charge of the Bureau of Plant 
Operation, with reference to their safety, sani- 
tary condition, state of repair, and the necessity 
of alteration or improvement, and shall report 
the results of such examination to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools for transmission to the Board 
of Education. 
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Schools Throughout the Country are Using 


"MONG 


They insure absolute satisfaction. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES are the result of 45 
years of experience in the manufacture of 
They are ideal for schools be- 
cause they are MODERN AND SANITARY. 
Toilet rooms in the schools must be sanitary. 
They are and will be when onc(y PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES are installed. 


plumbing ware. 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


* PLUMBING FIXTURES 


because 


Our experts will gladly give you ex- 
pert advice on the most appropriate, 
practical and most economical meth- 
od. This service is furnished gratis 
and entails no obligation. Avail your- 
self of it. Write us today. 


N. O. NELSON 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


BRANCHES 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Nonc(y 


The “NOnc(y Trade Mark is a symbol of 
quality, durability and entire satisfaction. 


MFG. 


Memphis, 
Houston, 








CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Tenn. 
Tex. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


























Deputy Superintendents of School Buildings. 

Sec. 20. 1. The Deputy Superintendents of 
School Buildings in the several Boroughs, under 
the immediate direction and supervision of the 
Superintendent of School Buildings, shall have 
charge of repairs and maintenance, improve- 
ments and betterments to all school premises 
and equipment, and also of the supervision of 
the erection of new buildings or additions and 
for the equipment thereof, in their respective 
Boroughs (except of heating and ventilating 
plants and mechanical equipment in connection 
therewith, and elevators, which are under the 
charge of the Bureau of Plant Operation, in ac- 
cordance with these bylaws). 

2. Advertised work. All work at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,000 or more, and all such other 
work as may be feasible, shall be performed 
under contract as required by law. 

Competitive bids. Necessary repairs, altera- 
tions, or improvements to school buildings, pre- 
mises, or equipment, costing less than $1,000, 
shall be made as required, and if other than an 
emergency, the same shall be upon the basis of 
a written specification, accompanied by plans 
where such be required. 

Whenever the proposed expenditure exceeds 
$200, at least three estimates shall be obtained. 
Whenever the proposed expenditure is less than 
$200, at least two estimates shall be obtained. 
Where bidders neglect or refuse to estimate, or 
where only one bid can be obtained, thus pre- 
venting the requisite number of competitive 
bids from being received, and where the work is 
of such character that delay may be followed by 
serious consequences, a report setting forth 
these facts shall be submitted to the Superin- 


tendent of School Buildings, for his action, be- 
fore the work is authorized. 
All bids received under this section shall be 


in sealed envelopes bearing the number of the 
school, the Borough, the nature of the work, and 
the name of the bidder. 

All bids shall be opened under the direction 
of the superintendent of school buildings after 
the time limit shall have expired, the results 
tabulated and the expenditures reported to the 
auditor of the board of education. 


Emergency work. Where an emergency or 
urgent necessity is deemed to exist, the deputy 





superintendent may issue an oral order for the 
performance of the required work where the 
estimated cost is not in excess of $500, and at 
once report the facts relating thereto, together 
with the estimated cost, to the superintendent 
of school buildings. 

All such orders, the estimated or actual cost 
of which is in excess of $200, shall be reported 
by the superintendent to the superintendent of 
schools for transmission to the board of educa- 
tion. . 

3. Each deputy superintendent shall attach 
to every bill for work done, materials supplied, 
or services rendered, under his supervision or 
direction, a certificate that such work, materials, 
or services have been actually performed, sup- 
plied, or rendered in accordance with a contract, 
agreement, or accepted estimate, and in case 


there is no contract in writing, that the prices’ 


or charges are reasonable and not in excess of 
current or market rates; and he shall thereupon 
forward the bills so certified to the superintend- 
ent of school buildings. 


4. The deputy superintendents of school 
buildings shall have charge of all furniture and 
other school equipment in their respective bor- 
oughs. They shall prepare and maintain for all 
furniture and equipment not in actual use, ac- 
curate inventories, and no property entered on 
such inventories, shall be delivered by the per- 
son charged with the care of the same, except 
on written orders from the deputy superintend- 
ent. They shall also prepare an inventory 
showing the quantity and cost of all shop ma- 
terials on hand December 31st of each year, and 
file a copy of the inventory with the superintend- 
ent of school buildings during the month of 
January following. 


CONTROLLING SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS. 


Supérintendent Randall J. Condon of Cincin- 
nati has provided the following principles and 
policies governing the control of lunch rooms in 
the elementary schools. 

1. It should be clearly recognized that the 
principal stands in the same relation to the lunch 
room that he does to every other department of 
the school of which he is the head, viz., that he 
is the responsible executive in charge of their 
supervision and administration and that what- 


ever is done by volunteer or paid workers is sub- 
ject to his approval and direction. 

2. While this must be fully recognized and 
accepted it is also to be understood that the vol- 
unteer service of organizations and individuals 
is most welcome and highly appreciated and that 
the principal may delegate to them such respon- 
sibility for the management and for the buying 
and serving of food as in his judgment will 
best serve the interests of the lunch room. 

3. When this is done it must be recognized 
that freedom and responsibility accompany op- 
portunity; also that while the principal may 
delegate a large amount of control he must re- 
serve the right to offer suggestions, to give 
directions, to pass upon the quantity and char- 
acter of the menu, to require a monthly account 
of receipts and expenditures, and especially to 
decide in regard to the manner in which pupils 
shall use the lunch room; and he must see to it 
that good order, consistent with natural freedom 
is maintained therein. He will decide in confer- 
ence with the management, as to the prices to 
be charged and as to the issuance of tickets to 
those who may not be able to pay. 

4. In schools in which lunch rooms are main- 
tained the serving of milk to children who are 
underweight is to be carried on as an integral 
part of the lunch room service. The principal 
will see to it that undernourished children re- 
ceive such lunch room service of milk and cooked 
foods as they may need but that wherever pos- 
sible they pay for the service. 

5. The principal knowing the conditions im 
his district will, in conference with the lunch 
room workers, decide as to the need for noon 
and recess lunches and will determine the condi- 
tions under which each is to be served. 

6. While the cook should work directly under 
the committee or organization in charge of the 
lunch room she must not be allowed to forget 
that she is an employee of the Board of Educa- 
tion and as such is responsible to the principal 
as to the character and amount of her work. 

7. The lunch rooms must be at all times, ex- 
amples of scrupulous cleanliness, attractiveness 
and good order in regard to the preparation an 
serving of food, and in regard to the equipment 
and storage of supplies. The pupils must also 

(Concluded on Page 111) 
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BADGER WIRE 


WINDOW 


tn oie. 1% Ali. 


ai | iii 


This illustration shows guard in 
place. 


GUARDS 


afford permanent protec- 
tion against the breakage 
of school windows from 
all causes. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS. 


The saving in broken 
windows makes the in- 
stalling of BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS a real econ- 
omy. Also ideal protec- 
tion for lights and win- 
dows in the gymnasium. 


Made to order in any size or shape to fit the 
window. BADGER WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
may be had with either round or Channel frame. 


They are easily installed. 


Order through your nearest 


School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
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PROJECTED SASH 


The windows with all-service ventilators 





Ventilators open out 
from bottom (see il- 
lustration) or in from 
the top, as specified. 
Both may be used in 
same window: e. g., 
upper ventilator to 
open out, acting as 
rain shelter; lower 
ventilator to open in, 
acting as wind shield. 
Either can be reversed 
_ for washing from in- 

side. 

Made of solid steel 
bars. Easy to operate. 
Cannot swell, shrink 
or warp. 

The ideal window 
for the average school 
at a very moderate 
price. Write for Bul- 


letin. 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Sales Offices: 
*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta 


*Warehouses in these cities 


Canadian Manufacturers:— The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 



























































G&G Model B Manually 
Operated Telescopic Hoist 
in use. After hooking on 
filled ash can nitthent leon 
ing grade, operator raises 
can to top of overhead 
crane, then swings hoisting the : 
head and dumps ashes in b> tay 
wagon without rehandling “yy : 
at grade. Empty cans are 
lowered by gravity, hook is 
disengaged and another 
filled can hooked and 


raised. 





G&G Model B Teles- 
copic Hoist when not in 
use. Note that sidewalk 
doors are closed. Hoist 
is compact, out of the 
way, yet can be put into 
immediate operation by 
a few turns of the teles- 
coping handle. 
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Ash removal becomes a one 


man job with this hoist 


NE man and a G&G Model B Hoist illus- 

trated will take care of ash removal in 
the average school. The work will be done 
with not only the least amount of labor, but 
the least possible amount of noise and with 
maximum safety. 


When ordering a G&G Hoist it is always ad- 
visable to ask for complete equipment, which 
includes in addition to the hoist, Sidewalk 
Doors, Automatic Sidewalk Door Opening and 
Closing Device, Spring Guard Gate, Operator’s 
Ladder, Swing Bail Ash Cans and Ash Can 
Truck. Thus, the sidewalk opening is always 
protected and there is no possibility of school 
children meeting with accident even though the 
workmen may be careless. 


Write for new catalog. Investi- 
gate the G&G method of remov- 
ing ashes. Talk it over with 
your architect. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 
Makers of 





Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 
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The installation of the “Ozone Pure Airifier” 


in connection with Fan systems of heating and 
ventilation in schools, permits of re-circulation 
of a large percentage of the total air volume 
handled. 











ADVANTAGES 
Saving in Cost of Operation 


1.—Reduction of 25 to 50% in coal 
consumption. 





2.—Reduction in Steam Consumption. 





Saving in Initial Cost of Mechanical 
Equipment 


1.—Tempering coils may be omitted. 
2.—Boiler capacity may be reduced. 


3.—Size of steam and return pipes, 
valves, fittfngs and pumps may be 
reduced. 


RESULTS 


Pure air in rooms, free from or- 
ganic odors and impurities. 


We have much literature on the questions of ventilating and 
heating which we shall be glad to send to anyone on request. 








The power consumed by the apparatus » oe O P Ai ‘fi C 
small, being only about 120 watts maximum for a 25, 

cu. ft. (per minute) machine when operating on alternat- zone ure Iririer ompany 
ing current. Based on an energy cost of 10c per kw. hr., 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

this would give a cost of 12c per 10-hour day. 








































Clean, wholesome air, containing the proper percentage of 
humidity, conditioned to a comfortable temperature, is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the mental faculties of the little tots 
alert, and their bodily vigor at its highest pitch. 





SE 
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supplies pure air by passing atmospheric air through a fine 
water spray to remove impurities, and through a conditioning 
mu chamber to regulate temperature and humidity. Uninter- 
rupted service 1s assured by an atomizer that 


j s WILL NOT CLOG 


The Turbo-Atomizer (shown in the circle) distributes a fine 
spray evenly throughout a spray chamber at low water pres- 





Public School, Mountain Lakes, N. J. Rasmussen & Wayland, Archts. 
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A sturdy Peerless Unit in each room supplying pure fresh air 
to the required amount, with perfect distribution and at the right 


NPA 


la 
a” 


j sure. Impurities washed out of the air § Semmbaratets. The cleiaticlts: a0 Web Petites Vek feet ; 
f = will not clog it, as the smallest water $ ote span ry oe ee ee waa Ayers ag 
he a Sa, idamione is %” in diameter. The savings in first cost of the building. Having the Unit directly in 


Turbo-Atomizer can be installed } the room where heat is required means savings in fuel and power 
in any air washing system. It bills. 

‘ [Z is an ideal unit for replacing 
sean ! A \= fine orifice nozzle installations. The Peerless Unit is a mechanical gem. The casing is built of 
j , WS ¢% * Pe ; . Send for Free .S heavy steel plate, metal furniture stock and finished in handsome 

SY S Bulletin Today olive green enamel, baked on and rubbed down to a smooth finish. 








- = S é | The radiator is of the vento type, noted for its efficiency. The 
oss ° te BAYLEY MFG. CO. motor is ball bearing and requires practically no attention. The 
Dept. H. Milwaukee, Wis. fan wheels are of aluminum, perfect in design and balance. The 
, | mixing damper gives positive control of room temperature. Our 
= mixing damper is the best designed for Units. 
: » 


x 
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Peerless Units are the ideal solution of your Ventilating prob- 


© 


lems. 


+ 








PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION C0., Inc. 


437-9 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIl., 
Boston, Mass., 
Cleveland, O., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen’s Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
Denver, Colo., 











*WEISTEEL Compartments can be in- 
stalled in either new or old buildings with 
equal facility. Only three bolts are required 
to erect—no drilling or fitting of any kind. 
A feature of special merit is the wall con- 
nection, which allows for variation in walls 
and permits setting partitions out a distance 
of one inch from wall. 

WEISTEEL Compartments have no un- 
necessary joints, no projecting screw or bolt 
heads or other dust and dirt “catchers.” 
Every sanitary requirement has been fully 
taken care of in their simple design and 
construction. They are furnished in either 
olive green or light gray, as desired. 


EVERY DETAIL IS A 


ye Sreel, 


Compartments 


Let us furnish specifications and prices 
on equipping your building. This serv- 
ice places you under no obligation. 
Booklet of full information sent on 
request. 


FEATURE 


WEISTEEL Compartments (of rigid steel 
construction), for Toilet, Shower and Dress- 
ing Rooms have many exclusive construc- 
tion features, which combined with their 
unquestioned utility and low cost make them 
the most popular, efficient and economical 
for school use. Many of the largest insti- 
tutions throughout the country have been 
equipped exclusively with Weisteel Com- 
partments because of their permanence— 
economy — satisfaction — sanitation and 
pleasing appearance. The cost of 
WEISTEEL Compartments is exceptionally 
low—-and the first cost is the only cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


110 W. 34th St. 
455 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
24 Milk St. 

Union Bldg. 


Mr. Walter Dubree, P. O. Box No. 145. 
Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobsen Bldg. 


Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. 





Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bldg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209% Main St. 

— Kans., Concrete Products Co., Caldwell Murdock 
z. 


Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, 8. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins P!. 

















Atchison, Kansas 


Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Toledo, O., Building Products Co., Summit and Sandusky 


Sts. 
Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bldg. 
ance Bldg. 
Rochester, N. 
Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Cowan, Atlantic Natl. Bk. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., 609 5th Ave. 


Y., American Clay & Cement Co., Insurance 























Upper Darby High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Liberal Arts School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lescher, Libbey & Mahoney, Architects. 
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(Concluded from Page 108) 

be taught to use the lunch room in such a way 
that they may receive the highest possible edu- 
cational and social return from its use. They 
must be orderly, courteous and reasonably quiet, 
except that conversation should of course be 
allowed and encouraged. They should (without 
wraps or hats) sit at the table whenever pos- 
sible. They must be careful in regard to the 
use of food and dishes; they should eat with 
good manners; clear the tables after eating, and 
return their dishes, properly sorted, to the desig- 
nated places. The lunch rooms should look as 
orderly and clean after lunch as before. 

8..The lunch room should, if possible, be 
made self-supporting; the charge snould be suffi- 
cient to pay for the food and the service which 
should, if possible, include a paper napkin for 
each lunch. 

9. They are not to be a source of profit to 
the schools. The service should be given at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with expendi- 
tures carefully administered; and with only 
such a balance as may be necessary to take care 
of the purchase of food and to maintain the 
equipment and supplies in accordance with the 
highest standards. 

10. We should not think of the elementary 
lunch rooms simply in terms of a “Penny 
Lunch” but as organized to serve a substantial 
meal for which the pupils are to pay a price suf- 
ficient for their maintenance. 

11. The sale of candy and other commercial 
articles of food should be reduced to the lowest 
limits. The sale of candy especially should be 
restricted to chocolate. 

12. Finally there should be the most complete 
harmony and cooperation among all the forces 
concerned in the management of the lunch 
rooms. Kindness, consideration and a recogni- 
tion of the other’s point of view should govern 
all deliberation and decisions; especially should 
there be great appreciation for the service of 
the mothers’ clubs, the “Penny Lunch” associa- 
tion and other fine organizations that have given 
such splendid and disinterested service in the 
schools. On the other hand all these organiza- 
tions will, I am sure, recognize that -the lunch 
rooms must be run as an integral part of the 
schools in which they are organized and that the 


principal must exercise a general supervisory 
and administrative control over all their activ- 
ities. 
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—Thomas S. Weaver, for 21 years superin- 
tendent of Hartford, Conn., schools died Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1922, at Willimantic, Conn., at the 
age of 77 years. At the time of his death he 
was the president of the board of trustees of the 
Watkinson Farm School. 

—John Callahan, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin, says: “We are very much inclined to 
flatter ourselves that we have provided a free 
public school system, from the kindergarten to 
the university, where every boy and girl in the 
state has an opportunity, but when we come to 
study the situation, allowing the facts to lead 
where they will, we must come to the conclusion 
that we are a long way short of this ideal.” 

—Principal Homer K. Underwood of New Lon- 
don, Conn., has driven fraternities from the high 
school. 





*Allen, Tex., who is 
a candidate for the state superintendency takes 
better rural schools as his platform. 

“The schools must stand ready to receive all 
types of children who can profit by proper in- 
struction and supervision to the extent that on 
leaving their benevolent control they can become 
independent economic units, making the reason- 
able contributions to citizenship and the produc- 
tiveness of the community,” said Supt. Wm. L. 
Ettinger recently in submitting the annual report 
of Dr. Andrew W. Edson former associate super- 
intendent in charge of special classes. The sole 
criticism of the special classes, according to Supt. 
Ettinger, has been the high per capita cost due 
to the need of well-paid teachers, the special 
equipment needed for such classes, and the small 
register maintained. However, a democratic 





scheme of education must not subordinate the 
imperative needs of the child to the mighty dol- 
lar that appears so formidable during budget 
hearings. 

—The annual report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Virginia for the school year 1920-21, 
shows that the city of Bristol has jumped from 
sixteenth place in 1919-20 to ninth place in 1920- 
21 in the state’s classification of school systems. 
This places Bristol well ahead of cities of her 
class, with the exception of Winchester, which is 
highly endowed. 

Bristol’s standing in the scale has been raised 
seven places, being the largest increase in the 
state, the city standing second in this re- 
spect having increased but four places. It is 
believed that when the next annual report ap- 
pears, Bristol will be nearer the top of the list 
than she now stands. 

—Mr. H. Courcy Richards, of Philadelphia, has 
been made consulting architect for William M. 
Michler and John M. Snyder, architects, who are 
preparing the plans for the two new schools at 
Easton, Pa. 

—Mr. George B. Moody, secretary of the 
school board of Titusville, Pa., and recently re- 
elected treasurer of the state association of sec- 
retaries, died February 20th, at the home of his 
sister in McKeesport. 

—After an interval of six years, Dr. David D. 
Scannell has again been elected chairman of the 
Boston school board. Miss Frances G. Curtis 
was elected treasurer. 

-Mr. D. P. Sisk. who has been connected with 
the school board of Oil Springs, Ont., since Jan- 
uary, 1887, has resigned the office of secretary- 


treasurer. Mr. B. A. Evoy has been appointed 
to the position. 
-—Dr. S. B. Leslie who has recently been 


elected to the vice-presidency of the first con- 
ference of boards of education of Oklahoma, has 
a record of twelve years as a member of the Ok- 
mulgee board and four years as president, with 
only two absent marks during this period. 

Supt. Herbert Preston of Warsaw, N. Y., 
has been reelected for the year 1922-1923, at a 
salary of $3,500 a year. 

—Mr. C. E. Dickey, first assistant county sup- 
erintendent of Allegheny County, Pa., has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the office of county 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers 
on account of sturdy construction, superior design 


and beautiful finish.. Illustrated catalog on request. 


See our Representative and Exhibit 
at the Cleveland Convention. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 326 W. Madisen St. 
San Francisco 
Rialto Building 


Lone bi oe 


















superintendent which has recently become va- 
cant through the retirement of Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton. Mr. Dickey has had considerable ex- 
perience as teacher in the rural schools, graded 
schools, high schools, and also as principal of the 
elementary and high schools. His long associa- 
tion with Dr. Hamilton and his knowledge of the 
policies of the administrative department make 
him peculiarly fitted to take up the task laid 
down by his predecessor in the office. 

—Crookston, Minn. The city board of educa- 
tion has reelected Superintendent G. H. Sanberg 
for a ninth term, and increased his salary to 
$4200 with all expenses paid to educational 
meetings, and six weeks leave of absence to do 
summer work as instructor in a teachers’ college. 
The Crookston schools have made progress along 
the lines of increased efficiency in their business 
administration and the successful operation of 
the socialized recitation. 

—Mr. John G. Kirk, head of the department of 
commercial education in the Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, has been made Director of 
Commercial Education for the schools of the 
city. Mr. Kirk is a college graduate and also 
holds the bachelor’s and the master’s degree in 
commercial science. He has filled positions on 
the faculties of the William Penn, Central and 
Frankford High Schools. 

—Supt. H. N. Goddard, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has announced his resignation, effective 
with the expiration of his contract August first. 

Mr. Frank Price has been appointed Acting 
Superintendent of Schools at Bay City, Mich., 
succeeding Frank A. Gause. 

Supt. O. C. Pratt of Spokane, Wash., has 
been reelected for a three year term and his 
salary increased from $5,300 to $6,000 a year. 

—Mr. William B. Jack, principal of the high 
school at Portland, Me., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools to succeed Wm. D. Fuller. 

Supt. C. F. Perrott of Stuttgart, Ark., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. W. T. Doggett of Denton, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. Mr. Doggett 
this year enters upon his third year as superin- 
tendent. 

—Supt. A. L. Moudy of Waterloo, Ind., has 
announced his resignation effective with the 
close of the school year. 


—Supt. H. G. Russell, of Beardstown, IIl., has 
announced his resignation, effective at the close 
of the year. 

Supt. John F. Bender of Pittsburg, Kans., 
has been reelected for the ensuing term of two 
years, at a salary of $4,500. 

—Mr. H. C. Buelb, for fifteen years superin- 
tendent of schools at Janesville, Wis.. died on 
February 28th, at Polo, Ijl., where he had been 
superintendent for the past three years. 

Supt. H. W. Stilwell of Texarkana, Tex., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. G. C. Bowman, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of schools at Thompsonville, 
Conn., was guest of honor at a farewell recep 
tion. Mr. Bowman was presented with a purse 
of gold in behalf of the students of the Enfield 
High School. 

—Supt. J. O. Crook, of Wagoner, Okla., has 
been reelected for a fourth term. 

-Paul Y. Eckert has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Neptune Township (Ocean Grove) 
New Jersey Schools, at a salary of $4,000. 

—At the Monmouth County Supervisors’ 
Round-Table Lincoln Dinner, held at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., Commis- 
sioner John Enright was presented with a dia- 
mond stick pin and Hon. M. A. Rice, President 
of the State Board of Education, with a solid 
gold fountain pen, suitably engraved. Commis- 
sioner Enright and President Rice are both Mon- 
mouth County men. 

Mr. E. R. Bentley, superintendent of schools 
at McAllen, Texas, has announced his candidacy 
for the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction to succeed Miss Anne Webb Blan 
ton. 

Mr. John C. Diehl has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools at Erie, Pa., succeed 
ing Ira Bush. 

Supt. D. W. Horton of Lafayette, Indiana, 
has been reelected for another term of two 
years. 

Mr. W. F. Webster has been appointed act 
ting superintendent of schools for Minneapolis, 
following the departure of Mr. B. B. Jackson 
for New York. 


An organized campaign to oust superinten- 
dent Albert L. Barbour of Haverhill, Mass., by a 








coterie of teachers collapsed and caused expres 


sions of confidence by the local business men’s 


club. 

Mrs. Grace Strachan Forsythe has been 
elected Associate Superintendent of the New 
York schools to succeed Dr. Andrew W. Edson 
at a salary of $8,500. She is the first woman 
to occupy that position. 


William McAndrew and Clarence E. Meleney 
were unanimously re-elected associate superim 
tendent of the Greater New York schools 
Superintendent of school buildings C. B. JL 
Snyder and superintendent of school supplies 
Patrick Jones were also re-elected. 


TACT AND EFFICIENCY IN PRESIDING 

The session was devoted to school architec- 
ture. Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati pre- 
sided. The Chicago convention of superintend- 
ents had listened to architects Garber and Per- 
kins and here and there persons rose to leave. 

Condon: Hold on there! The two best num: 
bers are still to come. Now listen! Mr. Dono- 
van has come all the way from California to tell 
us something about the wonderful Pacific Coast 
architecture. A hundred Chicago kindergarten 
children are anxiously waiting to entertain you 
for ten minutes. Which will you have first? 
Donovan or kindergarten? 

Audience: Kindergarten! 

Condon: Then will you stay to hear Dono 
van? 

Audience: Yes! 

And the audience remained until the program 
closed. 


“Jumping on the school board is getting to be 
a favorite indoor sport,” says the Minneapolié 
News, and then adds that “the schools would be 
in a bad way if nobody were sufficiently inter 
ested to “start something once in a while.” 
There is something consoling in that, to be sure. 

The Chicago school board voted to print its 
own books, and then somebody discovered that 
school books must first be written before they 
ean be printed. Then another discovery was 
made, namely, that there must be a school if 
which teachers are taught how to write school 
books. Final question: Who will print the 
textbooks for the school on textbook writing? 
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A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire 


Escape provides safety to the 
children in this building. 
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A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape is the Best Insurance 


Policy for a School Building. 


Many school house buildings are equipped with fire escapes that com- 
ply with the law but are found inadequate when actual service and 
protection is required in relieving the room of the frightened and 


panic-stricken children. 


It is a conceded fact that a Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape 
is the safest, speediest, and has a capacity of approximately 85 chil- 


dren per minute. 


A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape usually takes care of the 
second and third floors of a school building. On each floor there are 
generally located 5 rooms, each containing an average of 30, or a total 


of 150 children. 


The average legal allowance in case of the accidental death of a 
child is $5000. This multiplied by the number of pupils served by a 
Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape makes a total of $750,000. 

A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape installed on a two story 
building will average, completely installed, $525.00, or a SAFETY 


INSURANCE of .0007%. 
These figures are based on one year’s protection. 


The Standard 


Gravity Spiral Fire Escape will last for the life of the building. 

The safety and welfare of the children under your care constitutes 
your first consideration. Dollars and cents should not influence your 
decision in installing the very best type of fire protection—A Standard 


Gravity Spiral Fire Escape. 


Write for F. E. Catalog. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
227 Fulton St. 549 W. Washington St.. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
225 Electric Building 


Representatives in all principal cities. 








Twenty children lost their lives 
when fire destroyed this Peabody, 
1 
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For All School Requirements 
Twenty-two years of experience in the manufacture of 
school paper insures satisfaction both in Quality and 


Price. 


We Manufacture 


Penmanship Papers, 
Examination Papers, 
Ledger and 

Journal Papers, 
Legal Cap and 

Foolscap Papers, 
Typewriting Papers, 
Mimeograph Papers, 
Hectograph Papers, 
Drawing Papers, 
Construction Papers, 


PAPERS 





Poster Papers, 
Ring Book Papers, 
Composition and 
Note Books, 
Examination Books, 
School Tablets, 
Writing Tablets, 
Loose Leaf Note 
Book Covers, 
Loose Leaf Note 
Book Papers. 


3ecause of our improved manufacturing facilities and 
location in the great paper making district we can 


guarantee prompt service. 


Write for complete catalogue 


BAKER PAPER COMPANY 


OSHKOSH 


WISCONSIN 


Shades that are Right— 


For eyes and for lungs 


Whether the day is cloudy or bright—cold or 
warm—Hartshorn two-way shades insure an un- 
varying and proper flow of light and air. 

Never a glare to injure young eyes, never a 
checking of free and adequate ventilation. It keeps 
lungs strong and eyes free from strain. 

School Boards of many municipalities have 
adopted this scientific control of light. 
Write for samples of color 214 and 204 on 


tinted Cambric, which have been analyzed 
and passed by competent chemists. 




















STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Up for a Day- 


Syracuse University 


spectators 
Bleachers. 


mar the finest floor. 
wildest crowds. 
industrial plants and civic organizations large and small 
from Atlantic to Pacific are among their users. 

Knockdown Bleachers come in sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 
15 seats high. 
boards lower than the 
Most of our customers re-order one to several times-— 
proof of satisfaction. 


Leavitt Mfg. Co., 365 Griggs St., Urbana, IIl. 





Turn Them Away? 


Don’t disappoint the fans. 






University of 
California g 4 
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You can seat enough extra 
at just one event, to pay for Knockdown 
They are suitable for field or indoor. Won't 
Heavily ironed and rigid; built for 
Colleges, high schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 


Sound lumber, painted one coat. Foot 


seat boards—no soiled clothes 


Get full information. 





KNOCKDON 


BLEACHERS 

















Or to Stay 































. PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





THE CHICAGO LINE 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
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ONE OF OUR PLAY OUTFITS 























SEND FOR CATALOG No. 2 
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When schools become crowded and im- 
mediate relief is necessary, the only 
practical solution is an 


M. @® M. 
Portable School 


It does away with the necessity of 
using basements and renting buildings 
or having pupils in school only part of 
the time. ;The investment need only 
be temporary, as the school may be 
sold when permanent schools have 
been built. Ask for catalog showing 
detailed construction. 


Ask for Catalog 


Mershon & Morley Company -:- Saginaw, Mich. 


Established 1898 











UNIVERSAL VISUAL INSTRUCTION DISPLAYOR 


for 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A Practical and Economical Device for Displaying to Students in 
Class Rooms 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Such as: 
Pictures, Maps, Charts, Specimens, Samples and Other Demonstrating Subject-Matter. 


Patented September 18, 1917 





Complete Universal Visual Instruction Displayor with sheets 

containing pictures and specimens. heets swing wide open 

similar to the action of the leaves of a book and are visible from 
every part of the classroom. 


Every Educator Is Intensely Interested In Visual Education 


Students Must Have Visual Aids if The Universal Visual Instruction Dix 
They Are To Understand and playor Economically Provides the Prac 
Remember. tical Means of Visual Instruction. 





Complete Displayor Showing Bracket, Arms and Metal Slides 
Without Sheets. Price Complete Displayor $5.00. 


‘On a bracket only 8 inches long, there is hung over 85 square feet of 


display space. Sheets open to a wide angle, so that they can be seem 
from any point of classroom, 


Send for Circular No. 1206. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 


133 West 23rd St. ; 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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being left unlocked for pupil “B.” 


sium periods per day. 


400 Arnold Ave. 
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The Only Factory in America Manufacturing Steel Lockers Exclusively. 


Durabilt.““Gym” Locker 


The latest development in Gymnasium Locker Equipment. Saves 
floor space, yet affords ample room for clothing and gym suits. 
Each cabinet consists of one standard locker, 12 x 12 x 60, and six 
gym-suit lockers, 6x 12x30. Gym suits hung on hooks in these 
long, narrow compartments dry out and ventilate much better than 
in “box” lockers. Full perforated doors permit maximum circula- 
tion-of air. Plenty of room inside for suit, shoes, etc. 


METHOD OF USE 


The standard lockers are numbered from 1 up. The gym-suit 
lockers of each cabinet are lettered A, B, C, D, E and F. Classes 
are divided into six groups. All pupils in Group “A” enter gym- 
nasium at one time; take gym suit from compartment “A” and 
place street clothing in large locker, attaching padlock. When 
leaving, padlock is replaced on compartment “A,” the large locker 


ADVANTAGES 


Ample space for street clothing. Gym suits air and dry thor- 
oughly. Compartments for street clothing and gym suit are adja- 
cent, hence no confusion. Only one pupil for each cabinet in gym- 
nasium at one time, hence no crowding. No wire baskets required. 
Practically as cheap as “box” lockers, and far more satisfactory. 


Can be furnished with four, six or eight 
gym-suit compartments per cabinet. Write 
for prices, stating how many pupils are to 
be accommodated and number of gymna- 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


AURORA, ILL. 











ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The auditor of Newton County, Indiana, 
has recently received reports from the state 
board of accounts on the results of examinations 
made of the school records for the town of 
Kentland. The examination revealed that the 
records were correct but that the entries in the 
books do not indicate the purposes: for which 
money is used. It is pointed out that entries 
do not show the purpose for which the dis- 
bursements were made and bills are not kept 
in such manner as to be readily referred to. 
Under the law, it is required that each entry of 
disbursement in a financial record must con- 
tain a brief statement as to’its purpose and 
bills must be systematically arranged and item- 
ized so that the board may know what it is 
paying. 

—Seattle, Wash. The night schools were 
closed early this year as a result of radical econ- 
omies on the part of the board. The action be- 
came necessary by reason of a reduction of 
$250,000 in the budget. 

—New Haven, Conn. The board has extended 
the high school day two hours in order that 
backward students of the freshmen classes may 
make up their deficiencies. All students who 
are not up to standard are required to remain 
two hours longer each day until the work is 
made up. 

Supt. C. D. Stiles of Westfield, Mass., is 
opposed to the raising of the compulsory school 
attendance age at the present time because of the 
cost to the city and the further congestion of 
the schools. Mr. Stiles holds that to raise the 
legal age from 14 to 16 years would entail a 
cost of half a million dollars. 

—Gardiner, Me. Comparing schoolhouses of 
the early part of the 19th century with those of 
today, a sharp contrast is shown in an old record, 
dated May 5th, 1835, recently uncovered, which 
Shows that the troubles of education are not of 
recent origin. The record was of District No. 
%, Which was located in what is now Spear’s 
Corner in West Gardiner. In 1845 a vote was 
carried to build a new school which was finished 
the next year. A total of $405.36 was raised 
and a balance of $7.09 remained after the ex- 
penses were paid. The building was used until 
about twenty years ago, when the right and title 
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to the West Gardiner Academy was acquired by 
the town. 

In 1837 the school teacher was boarded at the 
small sum of $1 a week and in 1842 her board 
cost only 69 cents a week. In one case the pay 
of teachers was only $1 a week, while the highest 
salary paid to a male teacher was $20 a month. 

—Supt. Jd. H. Newlon of Denver, Colo., has 
announced the appointment of Rufus H. Palmer 
of the Grant Junior High School, to the newly 
created position of Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation. In line with a progressive policy, the 
Denver schools have inaugurated a system of 
classroom supervision which will insure for the 
boys and girls a thoroughly efficient type of in- 
struction. Methods of presentation, desirable 
subject matter to be taught, and economy of 
time will receive the attention of the new direc- 
tor. 

Failure to fix substantial pay for teachers, 
lack of uniformity in the educational policy of 
cities and towns and the need of a more definite 
establishment of the responsibilities of both state 
and municipal school authorities, are set forth 
in the report of the special state commission on 
public school finances and administration, as 
reasons for the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the Rhode Island school system. 

The report urges an increased appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries by the state and the estab- 
lishing of a minimum salary for teachers, to be 
paid by compulsion of law in all schools. A 
minimum salary of $650 per year is urged, 
which amount is higher than many of the towns 
of the state are now paying young teachers. 

The commission also asks increased state aid 
for cities and towns but providing for a strict 
compliance with the school laws and the penal- 
izing of towns Which. do not comply with the 
laws. Amendments to the law are asked in 
order that it may be determined whether cer- 
tain exemptions from taxation for school pur- 
poses are proper. A more rigid enforcement of 
the law will provide funds for increased appro- 
priations without requiring any increased taxa- 
tion. 

_Lewiston, Me. The tuition in secondary 
schools has been raised from $60 to $75. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The rules of the board 
have been revised coincident with an order plac- 


ing the entire control of the schools under the 
direction of the superintendent. 

Chicago, Ill. Mr. Hart Hanson, of the Chi- 
cago board of education, who spoke recently be- 
fore the Cook County Women’s Clubs, pointed 
out that the board is in a quandary over the 
textbook situation. Mr. Hanson points out 
that the proposal to print all the schoolbooks 
is a dangerous experiment and that the schools 
are in danger of getting inferior books. He 
declared the proposal is as foolish as to try to 
build a fence around the city and refuse to re- 
cognize the talents or abilities of outsiders. He 
called attention to the fact that only two states 
—California and Kansas—have tried the publi- 
cation of their own books. In the former case, 
the state was compelled to resort to the leasing 
of copyrights and the renting of book plates, 
and in the latter complete failure resulted. 


Memphis, Tenn. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that in future in all schools where 
there are domestic science departments, no 
luncheons shall be served on the grounds or in 
the schools, except by these departments. The 
domestic science departments must be held re- 
sponsible for purchasing and handling all sup- 
plies needed in the lunchrooms. 

The board has re-adopted a rule providing 
that the marriage of a woman teacher shall 
automatically sever her connection with the 
school system. The rule was set aside during 
the shortage of teachers. 

Hartford, Conn. New requirements for ad- 
mission to the state normal schools have been 
issued by Commissioner A. B. Meredith. The 
requirements which were adopted in February, 
will go into effect in September, 1922. They 
are as follows: 

1. All candidates must be 16 years of age or 
over at the time of admission. 

2. Upon certificates—Graduates of approved 
high schools or institutions of equivalent rank 
will be admitted upon presentation of certifi- 
cates of admission signed by the principal of the 
high school, and a physician’s statement that 
the candidate is free from serious physical de- 
fects. The certificate of admission shall state 
that the candidate is of good moral character, 
has completed at leastefifteen units of approved 
secondary school work, and has had an average 
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THE LOGICAL VENTILATOR FOR SCHOOLS 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS 





THE MODERN VENTILATING SYSTEM 


NOISELESS — PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


NO OPERATING 


1003-5 PARK AVE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OR MAINTENANCE COST 


THE AUTOMATIC VENTILATOR COMPANY Inc. 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE TO RESPONSIBLE SALES ORGANIZATIONS. 
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standing of not less than 80 on a passing mark 
of 70 for the senior year. Of the fifteen units 
three must be in English and seven must be 
taken from the following subjects: Algebra, 
one unit; geometry, one unit; history, one or 
two units; Latin, two or four units; French, two 
or three units; German, two or three units; 
science, one to four units; physiology and hy- 
giene, one-half to one unit; arithmetic, one- 
half unit; civics, one half or one unit. 

3. Upon examination—Graduates of ap- 
proved high schools or other institutions of 
equal rank who cannot meet the foregoing re- 
quirements will be admitted upon passing an 
examination and must offer for examination 
three units in English and seven units from the 
list of subjects necessary for certification. 
Candidates wishing to take examinations must 
present their applications to the principal of the 
normal school they propose to enter not later 
than two weeks before the date of examination. 
This application must contain a statement 
signed by the high school principal that candi- 
date is of good moral character. The usual 
physician’s statement is also required. 

4. Mature persons of successful teaching ex- 
perience may be admitted to any one of the nor- 
mal schools upon conditions approved by the 
commissioner of education. 

—Pittsburgh; Pa. The collection of funds in 
the schools by organizations has been ordered 
discontinued by the school board. An exception 
was made for a collection already planned by 
the Junior Red.Cross. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school board has ord- 
ered that requisitions for supplies be forwarded 
to the supply department by the department 
whose needs require the particular supplies 
called for. The superintendent of supplies must 
take up with the finance committee such pur- 
chases of supplies as the committee may deem 
necessary. 

—The Appellate Court of Frankfort, Ky., has 
rendered a decision to the effect that the city of 
Lexington and not the board of education is 
liable for the $400,000 worth of school bonds 
voted three years ago for the building of schools. 
The decision was given to settle the yuestion as 
to whether the bond iss%e was an obligation of 


the city or the board. The validity of the bonu 
issue had been previously settled. 

—Napavine, Wash. Through the building of 
its new high school by day labor and eliminating 
all unnecessary cost features, the board has ef- 
fected an economy of $1,000 in construction 
costs. The total cost of the work was $21,000. 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT AT 
CHICAGO. 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

I asked the clerk at the desk in the hotel if 
he knew a man by the name of Ezekiel Cheever 
and he said he didn’t. But he said, “There’s 
Winship over there. He is the best known man 
here. Perhaps he knows him.” I asked the 
Doctor and he said that no one knew him, and 
so far as he knew, no one wanted to, either.” 

I heard United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John J. Tigert speak this morning. 
You would like him since you are such a good 
Democrat. But to be honest, I must admit he 
is an awful burden for the Republican party 
to carry on its shoulders. I doubt if he knows 
straight up, and if I see our Congressman the 
next time he is home, I shall tell him so. 

Swift & Co. the packers, invited about 30 
New England superintendents out to their plant 
for luncheon, and they gave us, a splendid time. 
Everything was home cooking you might say. 
We had oleomargarine, one sausage, one slice 
of bacon, one lamb chop and one lamb’s kidney. 
And for dessert we had fresh strawberries and 
cream. Chester Stiles said he had such a good 
dinner that he wouldn’t be surprised if the 
price of ham advanced a little, and for once he 
would not growl about it either. After dinner 
we went through the plant. It was very inter- 
esting and not at all like the way Cederic Philips 
kills back home, but I did not enjoy it. Even 
yet I shudder when I think of the way that 
man would give those poor hogs the high sign. 


I noticed a sign in the Elevated Railroad ste 
tion that read like this. “Entering and leaving 
by the car windows is prohibited.” Judging 
from the newspapers, this rule does not apply 
to private dwelling for it seems to me as if 
some one is being held up and robbed or houses 
are being broken into every hour of the day 
here. 

I wish you could have heard the school chilé 
ren of Chicago sing. It was great. They sang 
one song called Chicago, which I am going to 
change over so it will fit our town. I also 
heard a group of sixty kindergarten children 
give a band concert that was very clever. 

The rural school people put on a strong pre 
gram this year and Miss Charl Williams, the 
president of the N. E. A. is certainly a wonder 
ful person. You can not tell me that all the 
big schoolmen are in the large cities. She 
measures up with the best of them. 


I went up to the Harvard Dinner on Wednes- 
day evening and enjoyed the event greatly. 
You are a Yale man, so I want to ask you the 
question that was asked Mr. A. B. Meredith, 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut. 
It was this. Connecticut is the only state ia 
the Union to increase in illiteracy during the 
past year, and it is the only state to house 
Yale University. What is the reason for the 
illiteracy ? 

I see I have written more that I intended # 
when I began, so I will close suddenly. 

Affectionally, 
Rusticus. 

P. S. I forgot to say that the reason why 
I shall not be home Sunday is that I am going 
to stop off in Detroit and visit the Ford work& 
Maybe I shall get some inside information 
about the price of new cars in the spring. 
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- , No. 4035 
4035 Laboratory Balance. Improved Design. 


a large range of weighings possible. 
tural design. 
mounted on a heavy iron pillar. 


top for carrying. With leveling screws. 


large capacity of 2 kilograms and sensibility of .05 gram, making 
Beam is made of light, struc- 
Knife edges of specially hardened, best quality steel. 
An adjustable shelf for gravity work is mounted over one pan. Pans 
are 54% inches in diameter, hangers with 5% inch spread. 
Pillar is hollow, giving the entire 
instrument more stability than ordinarily, with a heavy ring at the 


A Sign of Quality 


BALANCES 


That permit of a Higher Accuracy under Severe Conditions. 


qualifications of 


development. 





Very high grade. A 


of porcelain glass. 


Beam 


curacy for special work suited to such balances. 


WELCH EQUIPMENT 


are the result of long experience and constant care in supplying 
the best to schools and colleges. 

A department is maintained for inspection, improvement and 
This insures the best and the newest. 


FOR YOUR LABORATORY 





4041 Balance, Harvard Trip, Agate Bearing. 
balance is 2,000 grams. 
Entire balance work is mounted on a heavy 
iron base very nicely japanned. The base is fitted with a hole which 
may be used to mount the balance on a 13 mm. rod and supported 
for specific gravity determinations. 
which is used to suspend specimens in specific gravity determina- 
tions, making this balance universal in its use. 


Will 
stand hard usage of the laboratory class and maintain their ac- 


These special 





No. 4041 


The capacity of this 
Sensibility is 0.1 of a gram. Platforms 


Below each scale pan is a hook 





WELCH 





1516 Orleans Street 





A thei of Service is 
W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies. 


Chicago, IIL 
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CITY ELEMENTARY AND 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
1921-22. 

In December, 1921, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation requested the city school superintendents 
In cities with population of 2,500 and above to 
send him information showing the distribution 
of the salaries paid elementary and junior high 
school teachers and elementary and junior high 
school principals for the present year, 1921-22. 
he data regarding the salaries of elementary 
nd junior high school teachers received up to 
February 5th have been compiled and presented 
in this circular; data regarding the salaries of 


UNIOR HIGH 
ALARIES, 


elementary and junior high school principals 
will appear later in a City School Circular. 
Since 1444 of the 2404 cities in the United States 
of 2,500 or more population are included in this 
study, the figures given are undoubtedly repre- 
sentative of the salaries actually paid elemen- 
tary and junior high school teachers in the 
cities throughout the country and can be used 
unhesitatingly as guides by boards of education 
wishing to compare salaries paid in their re- 
spective cities with the average throughout the 
country. 


The median salary for a few of the states 
represented by only one or two of their cities 
might be somewhat different if more cities had 
reported; since possibly only the one or two 
paying the highest or the lowest salaries sup- 
plied the information requested. 

The tables are arranged to show the per cent 
of teachers receiving salaries of less than $1000, 
$1000 to $1099, and so on. In the tables show- 
ing the salaries paid in the different States the 
median salary group is indicated. 


Table I. Distribution of Salaries of Elementary Teachers in 1,444 Cities. 

Cities Cities Cities Cities 
100,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
Popuiation 100,000 25,000 10,000 

(49 reports) Population Population Population 
ee, Clee, RN 6s on tee Ok cae 742 1,512 2,381 7,077 
FESR ee 19,748 14,480 12,280 13,411 
St eee rer 22,406 4,250 1,332 600 
DQM cies isa) Kiccde VLE Rw 13,619 402 170 72 
ee mn ND ess bee devceucbicns 12,867 27 9 18 
ee renee riers 69,382 20,671 16,101 21,106 
Median PE 4 cS Gta wd nalp cis kgao wale $1,848 $1,379 $1,241 $1,097 

Table VI. Distribution of Salaries of Junior High School Teachers in 707 Cities. 

Cities Cities Cities 
Cities 25,000— 10.000- 2,500 
100,000 100,000 25,000 10,000 

Population Population Population Population 
me than OLBOO: i. is ciccccestcadbcuue 23 75 234 
Oe i ioe wd wa ade tn 336 1,477 1,476 2,443 
nO — ON Ss os a ee 985 1,198 599 300 
SE Or eaten 1,115 196 127 41 
$2,400 and over ............ Pe ob -at ee 50 46 4 
Total No. Teachers . 3,013 2,944 2,323 3,022 
Memen Qu -Stc tact eke cvnratei: $2,050 $1,595 $1,450 $1,290 








Table II. Distribution of Salaries in Cities of 


100,000 or More Population. 


Cities 
FS: 2% SN ere ee 
$1,200—$2,000 ..... SPEER Say epee 58.21 
ees: FO 19.5 
eS Pre ere ren eye. 18.5 


Total No. Cities 

Largest No. in State—6—Ohio. 

Smallest No. in State—1—Ala., Colo., D..C., 
Ga., Ill., Kans., Ky., La., Neb., R. I., Tex., Utah, 
Wis. 


Table III. Distribution of Salaries in Cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 Population. 

Cities 

eee ee Oe os efecs db ke eerie eee 7.3 

es eee oe ea a Spee. 67.2 

Seen See... hs... os ba eo haee eee 27.5 

mh 8 A” Perera ees re Py SSP 8.0 


Total No. Cities—49. 
Largest No. Citises—1? 
Smallest No. Cities—1 
C., S. D., Tenn., W. Va. 
Table IV. Distribution of Salaries in Cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 Population. 


New Jersey and Pa. 


Ariz., Ark., Neb., 8S. 


Cities 
Leese Cian Shee so... 5 s5.05 b00 0 o> one Ween 14.8 
CT OO0 C6 UO 5 iia ionic aces ce 44.2 
Sh Vy” ~ 
=e gO ere AS he Ne 8.8 


Total No. Cities 
Largest No. Cities 
Smallest No. Cities 
Wyo. 
Table V. Distribution of Salaries in Cities of 
2,500 to 10,000 Population. 


286. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ariz., Md., N. Mex., 


— 


Cities 
Less than $1,000 sane ie 5 
oe SSF re rere rire ree 45.5 
$1.300—-31,400 ..... POPE Eee Fe CR 18. 
CEE Oe 0E0 .6 haces ss > ctdiarneen eee 3. 


Total No. Cities 

Largest No. Cities—110—Pennsylvania, 
Smallest No. Cities—2—Delaware. 

Attention is called to the fact that one-third 
of the teachers in cities of 2,500 to 10,000 popu- 
lation are teaching for less than $1000 a year, 
which amount is a low minimum salary for pro- 
fessionally prepared teachers, and that one-half 
of the elementary teachers in this group of 
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Gives Up the Last Drop 


Can’t Soil Fingers 
Refillable 


S. STAFFORD, Inc. 


603-609 Washington Street, New York 


Established 1858 
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Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
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Stafford’s Inks has been indorsed by 
School Superintendents the country over. 


Write for our CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS, giving your dealer’s name, and 
ask for special terms on quantities to cover 
your requirements. 











cities receive less than $1097 a year. In the 
group of cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population 
conditions are somewhat better, but even in this 
group 15 per cent of the teachers receive less 
than $1000 a year. In cities of 25,000 to 100,- 
000 population, 7 per cent of the teachers have 
not advanced to the $1000 class. In cities of 
100,000 or more population comparatively few 
teachers receive less than $1200 a year. 

—One third of the elementary school teachers 
in cities from 2,500 to 10,000 population are 
teaching for less than $1,000, and only one-fifth 
for more than $1,200 a year, according to City 
School Circular No. 8 on teachers’ salaries, just 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The report shows that as the cities increase 
in size, the salaries of elementary teachers are 
higher, the average for cities from 10,000 to 
25,000 population being $1,240; from 25,000 to 
100,000 population, $1,380; and in cities of 100,- 
000 or more population, $1,848. 

Excluding cities of 100,000 or more population, 
the highest salaries of elementary teachers are 
paid in California, Arizona, Montana, and New 
Jersey. In the group of cities of 100,000 or 
more population, first honor goes to New York 
state, second to Wisconsin, and third to Pennsy]l- 
vania and Illinois. 

The average salary for junior high school 
teachers for cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population 
is $1,290; from 10,000 to 25,000, $1,450; from 
25,000 to 100,000, $1,595; for 100,000 or over, 
$2,050. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

—Atlanta, Ga. An amendment to the rules 
of the board is proposed under which teachers 
will enjoy permanent tenure during satisfactory 
service and good behavior. 

—Supt. A. C. Davis of Yakima, Wash., has 
warned his teaching staff against affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Davis 
points out that he is not opposed to unions, but 
inasmuch as teachers are leaders of children of 
all kinds of people, they should remain neutral. 

—Clinton, Mass., is the first city in the Bay 
State to hegin a campaign for reducing the sal- 
aries of teachers. The municipal finance com- 
mission has recommended that school employes 
who receive more than $1200 a year have their 
salaries reduced by $100. 


—Houston, Tex. Failure of the voters of the 
city to grant the schools an increase in the tax 
rate from 50 to 75 cents to take care of an an- 
ticipated deficit of $500,000 will mean that 
teachers’ salaries will be reduced or the school 
session reduced by two months. 

—Auburn, Neb. The school board in at- 
tempting to inaugurate a system of retrench- 
ment, has started by reducing the salaries of 
the teachers. The 28 teachers were asked to ac- 
cept a reduction and the superintendent was 
notified of a reduction of $500. The latter tend- 
ered his resignation effective with the close of 
the year. 

Mrs. Mary M. Abbe, head assistant of the 
Marshall School, Chicago, Ill., has been elected 
president of the Chicago Teachers’ Association, 
to succeed Mrs. Ida L. Fursman. 

New York, N. Y. Despite the large increase 
in teachers’ salaries, there is a pronounced 
teacher shortage, according to F. L. Mills, direc- 
tor of the division of appointments and records 
of the New York City board of education. 
Teachers’ salaries in New York City now go as 
high as $3,700, and $500 extra as head of a de- 
parment in high schools. Teachers claim the in- 
creased pay is more than offset by higher rents 
and other living costs. 

—Montpelier, Vt. Graduation from an ap- 
proved four-year high school or academy will be 
required, beginning in September, 1922, for ad- 
mission to any teacher training class, according 
to action taken by the state board. Heretofore 
three years of high school have made the stu- 
dent eligible for the teacher training class. 

—State Supt. W. C. Wood of California has 
prohibited the issuance of certificates to teach- 
ers entering the state from the outside. The 
action was taken to check the influx of teachers 
from the East because of the high salaries paid. 

—Manchester, N. H. The board has denied a 
request of the Teachers’ Guild for an exten- 
sion of the Easter vacation. The teachers failed 
to offer a good reason for the extension of time. 

—The State Education Department of Ohio 
has begun a movement to find out whether 
school teachers in the making will be a credit to 
the profession they enter, after they are out of 
the normal schools. The department has en- 
deavored to find the answers to these questions: 


neeeiemianl 





How much mental ability does a school teacher 
need ? 


Are teachers persons of superior mental ¢a- 
pacity? 

Do they need to be? 

There are more than 1300 students enrolled in 
county normal schools. Assistant State Diree- 
tor of Education Bliss is convinced that there 
are all classes of persons in normal schools, 
some of superior mentality, and others of such 
low mentality that they would be sad misfits as 
teachers. 

Intelligence tests were given teachers-to-be 
last year, and in 1920. Last year’s tests re 
sulted in four per cent of those examined being 
advised to enter other work. Then, in an effort 
to find out if teaching success corresponded to 
mental ability as shown by the tests, county 
superintendents were asked to report on the 
work done by those examined. They were asked 
to grade the young teachers as superior, excel 
lent, good, fair and poor. 

Replies showed that 61 per cent of those who 
were rated “superior” in the intelligence tests 
were graded “superior” or “excellent” by their 
superintendents. Thirty-one per cent of those 
rated as having average ability in the intelli- 
gence tests were doing superior or excellent 
work. Of those who were graded “low ability” 
in the intelligence tests, none was doing superior 
work and only 14 per cent excellent work. Only 
10 per cent of those who made high grades in 
the intelligence tests are doing work that 
rated as fair or poor. 

“It is apparent from this survey,” said Bliss, 
“that our best prospects for success are to be 
found in individuals of above-average ability, 8 
while keeping in mind that we cannot fi 
enough people of this type to fill the teaching 
profession, we can constantly strive to get more 
and more of them.” 

—Springfield, Mass. The deadlock over the 
matter of salary increments has been broken 
through an agreement entered into by 
Mayor and the local school board. Under the 
agreement, it is proposed to reduce by $100 the 
present maxima for all classes of teachers. 
payment of the annual increments is to be Te 
sumed beginning September, 1922, and the bo 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Municipalities are Burdened with Taxation today. 
HIGH GRADE BOOK COVERS is One Way to Save Large Sums. 
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NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
“THE BEST BOOK COVER EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE” 
MILLIONS OF THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 


ONE It is made of a single reg of the high- 
est grade stock which is tough as 
cloth, outwearing three ordinary 
covers. 

TWO It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE It is easily and quickly adjusted and 
fastened. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sani- 
tary glue which do not come loose. 

FIVE It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX It fits snugly and presents an unbroken 
surface. 

SEVEN The patented device for adjusting the 
cover saves much time, enabling the 
pupils to do neat work in fitting it. 

EIGHT Considering its remarkable strength 
and adequate wearing qualities it 


FOUR 





If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjust- 
able Book Covers we shall be very glad to send samples 
for your consideration. If you call for bids will you 
kindly send us your specifications ? 


has no equal in flexibility. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of a Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


| 


Syracuse, New York 


Cc. A. BRYANT CO., DALLAS, DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE STATE OF TEXAS 











(Concluded from Page 120) 

has power to grant each teacher the same 
amount of increments as he or she would have 
received if no interruption in payments had oc- 
curred during the school year 1921-22, subject of 
course to the reduced maxima. The payment of 
the back increments is to be dependent upon 
the favorable decision of the court and the ap- 
proval of an emergency appropriation or other 
suitable provision of funds. 

Winchester, Ky. The Clark county school 
board has ordered that all teachers who began 
teaching the week of January 2nd be paid for 
all time taught, after that, until seven months 
are completed. All teachers who did not teach 
the week of January 2nd will be credited with 
teaching and paid accordingly. The adjustment 
has been made to settle misunderstandings aris- 
ing from the board’s action in closing the schools 
from December 3, 1921, to March 1, 1922. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for high school 
teachers. Under the new schedule, teachers will 
be given increases of $200, making the maxi- 
mum salary $2,200 and the minimum $1,600. 

The high school has been reorganized, so that 
beside the head of each department, there will be 
a first, second and third assistant. The pro- 
posed scale of wages will be paid as follows: 
Heads of Departments (male) $2,200; female, 
$2,000; first assistant (male), $2,100; women, 
$1,900; second assistant (male), $1,900; female 
$1,700; third assistant (male), $1,800; female, 
$1,600. 

—Plainfield, N. J. The board has adopted a 
plan of equal pay for women and men teachers 
in the high school. The 35 women teachers in 
the high school will receive an additional $100 
I salary this year. The maximum of $3,400 
Which is now paid to men teachers will be 
reached in from four to five years. 

Norfolk, Neb. The board has adopted a 
Salary schedule based on ten equal installments, 
and providing for salaries ranging from $900 
to $1,700, dependent upon the amount of train- 
ing and experience of the teacher. Fifty dol- 
lars will be allowed for each year’s experience 
after the first year, in schools other than Nor- 
folk. Grade teachers may increase their sal- 
aries by $50 a year with each year of profes- 


sional training. High school teachers may in- 
crease their salaries by $100 upon receiving the 
master’s degree. In the grades $250 will be al- 
lowed for ten years’ experience, while in the 
high school $400 will be allowed for eight years’ 
experience. Summer school attendance is re- 
quired from all teachers and principals once or 
twice in every three-year period. 

—Phillipsburg, Pa. The board has ordered 
that the “old-guard” members of the teaching 
force shall be given $200 additional salary next 
year. The increases are in the nature of an ad- 
justment to which the older teachers were en- 
titled. A discrimination against them in favor 
of the younger teachers who are graduates of 
the state normals is now eliminated. 

—The maintenance of the present salary 
levels are deemed necessary to keep up school 
efficiency according to the resolution adopted by 
the Nebraska ‘Association of School Boards and 
School Executives at its recent convention. 

—A proposal for a ten per cent cut in teach- 
ers’ wages was voted down by the New Britain 
School Board. 

“The plea for the maintenance of teachers’ 
salaries at the present standard should be pre- 
sented on the professional rather than the eco- 
nomic basis,” said Payson Smith of Massachu- 
setts recently. “Salaries should be kept on a 
scale that will attract and hold teachers of the 
kind needed to keep the standard of the educa- 
tion of our children where it ought to be.” 

A survey reveals the fact that more than 
half of the teachers of Idaho are new in their 
positions. Marriage and a tendency to roam are 
given as the cause. The teachers’ association of 
the state has recommended that no changes in 
salaries be made. 

-The women teachers. of Boston are urging 
“equal pay for equal service.” 

—Plainfield, N. J. The board of estimate has 
approved a request of the high school women 
teachers providing for equal pay for men and 
women doing the same work. The board has ap- 
propriated a fund to give all high school women 
teachers an increase of $100 the coming year as 
part of the annual plan to bring the salaries up 
to a par with those of the men, or a maximum of 
$3,400. All teachers have been given increases 
ranging from $100 to $300. 


The salary schedule provides a maximum of 
$2,100 for grade teachers, $3,400 for high school 
teachers, $2,200 for eighth grade teachers, and 
$2,300 for teachers of subnormal children. 

‘Renton, Wash. A _ teachers’ council con- 
sisting of the superintendent, the high school 
principal, three grade principals, the elementary 
supervisor and six teacher representatives has 
been established. The council meets once each 
month, or more often if necessary, considers pol- 
icies and makes recommendations to the board 
for the betterment of the schools. The council 
seeks to make available for the district the full 
creative force of the teachers, to provide a 
strong unifying force for the teaching corps, to 
create a definite and legitimate channel for 
teacher-representation on the board, and to 
unify the administrative-professional elements 
of the school system. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board of education 
has recently adopted a salary schedule which is 
intended to attract strong teachers interested in 
advancement in the profession. 

The schedule which is divided into four classes 
based upon training, provides for an annual in- 
crease in salary within each class. Teachers in 
Class One receive increases of $110 for a period 
of seven years. Those in Class Two $220 for a 
period of eight years, those in Class Three $130 
nine years, and those in Class Four receive in- 
creases of $140 for a period of ten years, when 
the maximum is reached. The schedule applies 
to elementary as well as high school teachers. 

Teachers entering the service for the first 
time must have had two years of approved, full- 
time teaching experience in schools maintaining 
at least a nine months’ school year. The mini- 
mum salary paid in Class One is $1,200, while 
the maximum for Class Four is $3,000 per year. 

Any teacher, upon completion of the required 
amount of work, may enter an advanced class 
upon the same conditions to which he is entitled 
by right of time service in the class from which 
he passes. 

Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger of New York City 
has recently issued a bulletin warning teachers 
that they must be citizens of the United States 
in order to hold their positions. Teachers who 
marry alien husbands forfeit their citizenship 
and may not continue in the teaching service. 
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IT SAVES TIME AND CONFUSION 


FEDERAL 


SCHOOL TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our engineering department is at 
your service to handle any special 
problems you may have in this line. 


Send for our new complete catalog 
showing circuits and systems. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IS NOW RECOGNIZED AS AN 
ESSENTIAL PART 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE UP-TO-DATE SCHOOL 


are especially designed for this class of service. 
We invite your investigation and will gladly 
supply information upon request. 
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Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Send for our 
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WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON & CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and ‘quality, 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York Sales Office: 
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Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 
Chemistry 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Send for circular describing this desk. 
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EYESIGHT CONSERVATION. 

The Eyesight Conservation Council of Amer- 
ica, located in New York City, has recently dis- 
tributed circulars of information on the conserva- 
tion of eyesight for use in the schools of the 
country. The Council has as its aim to place 
directly in the hands of every teacher, literature 
which will call attention to the great need for 
conservation of vision in the schools and the 
teachers’ responsibility in this subject. 

The Council points out that it is important 
that the conservation of eyesight should begin 
with the school children. Out of 24,000,000 
school children in the United States, not more 
than a third receive reasonably adequate tests 
of vision, and not more than a third of those who 
are tested have the defects properly corrected. 

The Council offers every possible service in 
this work. Vision charts with instructions for 
use have been prepared for examination by 
teachers. The routine tests of vision can be 
easily made by the teachers as the tests involve 
to an unusual extent mental and educational, as 
well as health factors, and require a knowledge 
of the pupil pessessed by the teacher as well as 
simple methods of examination which all teach- 
ers can easily learn. The introduction of the 
tests does not entail a large outlay of money. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

—Northampton, Mass. School dental clinics, 
established in 1917 by the local manufacturers 
of a prophylactic toothbrush and maintained by 
that company for the past five years, were taken 
over by the school system on March first. 

The equipment comprises two clinics outfitted 
with paraphernalia similar to that used in the 
Forsyth dental infirmary. A dentist is em- 
ployed on half time and a dental hygienist on 
full time. A large part of the service of the 


clinic is in the direction of preventive work with 
children of the primary grades. 

—Health Commissioner R. S. Copeland of 
New York City has recently reported the com- 
pletion of Schick tests among 150,000 school 
children. About a third of that number have 
been injected with toxin-antitoxin and nearly 
130,000 injections were made. Steps will now 
be taken to re-test many of these children to 
see whether the injections have produced im- 
munity from diphtheria. 

—Point Pleasant, W. Va. Milk, or hot choco- 
late is furnished underweight pupils in the 
schools as a means of overcoming malnutrition. 
The plan was developed through the cooperation 
of the school and health authorities and is in 
line with the work carried on in a number of 
small cities. 

As a beginning, fifty pupils whose physical 
records showed them to be underweight were 
selected for the first lunches. The milk is fur- 
nished free of charge but pupils who care to do 
so, may pay the small sum of fifteen cents a 
week. The milk is served once each day and is 
supplied through the local Red Cross. 

—Washington, D. C. Dr. William Emerson, 
founder of local nutrition clinics for delicate 
children, in a recent address at the Department 
of the Interior, declared that more than one- 
third of the children in the schools of the Dis- 
trict are physically unfit, and of these the ma- 
jority are from the rich class. Dr. Emerson 
holds that less than four per cent of the malnu- 
trition of children is caused by poverty, because 
the majority of the under-nourished are in the 
homes of the wealthy and well-to-do. 

Dr. Emerson had numerous pictures to show 
in detail the several defects which children are 
liable to develop, also progress charts showing 
the progress in health during special courses, 
and some of the remarkable gains in weight. 

Concluding his talk, Dr. Emerson pointed out 
that the cooperation of parents and teachers is 
needed in order that every child may be given 
the benefit of treatment for these defects. He 
maintains that conditions in the school and 
home, and food and exercise constitute the prin- 
cipal causes of malnutrition. 

—Lubec, Me. A system of medical inspection 
has been introduced in the schools. Local phy- 


sicians made the examinations and recorded th 
results on charts. Parents were notified of th 
conditions and those unable to pay for treatment 
were assisted by the parent-teachers’ associatio 
and the woman’s club. 

—Thompsonville, Conn. The School 
adopted a resolution recently asking that par 
ents have their children vacc.inated in order t 
prevent the spread of smallpox. 

—Joliet, Ill. Underfed children will be pro 
vided with two meals a day under the will d 
August Belz, who left $40,000, the income @ 
which is to be used in feeding indigent children 
The-schools have been supply.ng free meals fo 
some time to seventy children. 

—Efficient medical inspection of children i 
the schools of the state is strongly recommended 
by the Illinois Department of Health. The de 
partment holds that many times a child becomes 
ill and proper examination is not made to de 
termine the exact nature of the illness. A dis 
ease not recognized as serious is spread among 
the children of the schools and into their families 
causing an epidemic. 

—Connecticut was the first of nineteen states 





boartf 





to enact laws requiring the testing of schod 
children’s eyes. Statistics show that 25 per cent 
of the school children of the country have dé 
fective vision. This has been established by 
questionnaire covering fifty cities and reports 
from rural districts. The principal defects dis 
closed are hypermetropia, or farsightedness, 
myopia, or nearsightedness, and astigmatism. 

Sixty-four conservation or vision classes have 
been established in 37 cities. Eighteen classe 
are located in Massachusetts, 27 in New York, 
21 in Ohio, eight in Michigan, six in Wisconsi, 
four each in Minnesota and Pennsylvania, two 2 
Louisiana and one apiece in Connecticut, Illino# 
and Washington. 

Only five cities have eye clinics. These af 
New York, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Milwaukee 
and Rochester. The New York clinic secure 
the correction of eye defects of 8,799 children @ 
one year by refraction and glasses. 

Remedial steps most generally approved and 
adopted in all cities which have specific 
include instructions from board of public heal 
given to normal students and teachers, prelimi 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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The attention of every Teacher, Superintendent, and Supply Agent is called to the 


LETS for all school purposes. 


THEY HAVE 


Quality and uniformity in the paper stock. 
Brightness and clearness in the ruling. 
Squareness and solidity in the binding. 
Attractiveness in the cover designs. 


Reasonableness in all the selling prices. 





“PERFECT GOODS ONLY” 
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manifest advantage of the BLAIR TAB- 





They are the product of one of America’s model factories, made under the most sanitary conditions, of the best of material, 
by experienced skilled labor and ultra-modern machinery. 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer and sold by all progressive dealers. 


This is the Trademark of 


Quality ‘B/ Service 
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Look for it! 


ANOTHER WASTE PRODUCT 
RECLAIMED. 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


Comparative Cost of Coal, Oil, Slabs, Hogged 
Fuel and Sawdust. 
High school group. Four buildings heated 
from central heating plant, 76 rooms. 
1919 $672.00 16” slabs at $4.00 per cord. 
1920 568.00 16” slabs at $4.00 and $3.50 per 
cord. 
Sawdust at $1.50 per unit of 200 
cubic feet. 
Washington grade school, 26 rooms. 
i919 $210.00 Coal at $7.50 per ton. 
1920 108.00 Hogged fuel at $4.00 per unit of 
200 cubic feet. 
Sawdust at $1.50 per unit of 200 
cubic feet. 
Longfellow grade School, fourteen rooms. 
1919 $192.00 Coal at $7.50 per ton. 
1920 168.00 16” slabs at $4.00 per cord. 
1921 32.00 Sawdust at $1.50 per unit of 200 
cubic feet. 
Monroe grade School, sixteen rooms. 
1919 $200.00 Oil at $1.85 per barrel. 
1920 80.00 Oil and slabs. 
1921 38.00 Sawdust at $1.50 per unit of 200 
cubic feet. 
Garfield grade school, seventeen rooms. 
1919 $180.00 Oil at $1.85 per barrel. 
1920 101.00 Hogged fuel at $4.00 per unit of 
200 cubic feet. 
Sawdust at $1.50 per unit of 200 
cubic feet 


1921 109.00 


1921 49.00 


1921 44.00 


THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


disagree with this rule. Serious complications, 
however, arise where children are excluded from 
the schools for non-compliance with the vac- 
cination rule, and where on the other hand the 
compulsory attendance laws are rigidly en- 
forced. In one instance the parents were sub- 
jected to a penalty for refusal to send the child- 
ren to school because they were opposed to vac- 


Cc l n 


Yours for good tablets 


j. ¢. 


BLAIR COMPANY 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 





In a few eastern cities the school authorities 
have refused to carry out the vaccination regu- 
lations provided by the local health departments, 
but in the main these regulations are observed 
throughout the United States. 
here must be that where 
science has evolved generally recognized pre- 


The conclusions 


ventives against disease these must be recog- 
nized until their inefficiency is conclusively de- 
monstrated. This is the view taken by the 
school authorities throughout the country, and 
it is the only logical view that can be taken by 
them on the situation at this time. 


THE STOCK ROOM IN ORDER. 


(Concluded from Page 51) 
during the year, and if necessary another set 
of shelves could be set up. 

Last of all a desk and chair were found for 
the sewing teacher to use when she gives out 
books, and our task was finished. She has her 
hours when teachers may get or turn in books 
but neither teachers nor pupils are allowed to 
enter the “holy of holies.” 

The expense incurred was entirely dispropor- 
tinate to the increase in efficiency obtainable in 
the handling of books. <A glance at the card 
suffices to show whether more books need to be 
ordered, the teachers feel an added responsibility 
for the care of the sets in their charge, and order 
reigns where once was chaos. 


—Bernice Elliott. 
PENSACOLA HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 60) 
clinic; the center room is for the various com- 
pulsory medical examinations, and a small rest- 
room on either side, one for boys and one for 
Each rest- 
white 
Red Cross first 


girls, complete with toilet in each. 
room is equipped with hospital cot, 


enamel table and chairs and 


aid kit. The entrance to auditorium balconies 
is from corridors. In the bal- 
cony is located a projection room built in ac- 
cordance with under writers’ requirements for 
motion picture use. Two small 
have been placed over the dressing rooms on 
either side of stage for emergency use. 

All corridors and toilet rooms throughout the 
building have a composition floor of “marble- 
oid” with sanitary cove base of the same materi- 
al. 

Owing to geographical location the greater 
part of the school year falls in warm months, 


second-story 


classrooms 


therefore the question of ventilation was an im- 
portant one. To secure this a type of window has 
been used permitting, when fully opened, 100 
per cent ventilation per opening. Opposite 
these windows in the corridor walls, above the 
black boards, have been placed pivoted sash 
permitting free passage of air through the 
rooms into the corridors. Unilateral lighting 
is used throughout the building. 

The exterior of the building is classic in de- 
sign, with walls of three shades of buff brick 
laid Flemish bond. The main cornice is of 
white terra cotta with green terra cotta in- 
All other exterior trim is of 
The main entrance motif 
Over the en- 


serts in frieze. 
white terra cotta also. 
has a somewhat Gothic feeling. 
trance is modelled, in terra cotta, five panels 
representing the five departments, manual 
training, domestic science, academic, commer- 
cial and domestic art. . 
The building is heated by a vacuum steam- 
heating system, equipped with two boilers, so 
connected that either one, or both, can be used. 
In the boiler room are located all other mechani- 
cal equipment, hot water storage tanks, stor- 
age batteries, and generators. In lighting the 
building, semi-indirect fixtures were used. 
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quent career. 


Elementary Grades. 


something to express. 


popularity. 


Junior High School. 


Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue 


ary examinations by teachers of all pupils in 
rooms, accurate examination by a qualfied eye 
expert, notice to parents and a followup by 
nurses to see that notice has been complied with. 

Continuous eye tests and complete records are 
also maintained for each pupil, with general 
supervision of all known cases by medical exam- 
iners. Financial aid is given through specific 
funds or local charities for parents or guardians 
too poor to have children’s eyes given proper at- 
tention. 

Much remains to be accomplished if the 
menace of defective vision is to be combatted 
successfully. Those who have given the sub- 
ject much thought advocate the adoption of 
satisfactory systems in school districts to com- 
ply with existing laws governing defective 
vision; enactment of laws compelling parents or 
guardians to comply with notices to provide re- 
fractory aid for children; extension of eye clinics 
and conservation classes to all cities and rural 
schools; codification and unification of state 
laws regarding defective vision, and enactment 
of sane measures, compelling eye tests in schools 
in the remaining 29 states that have not adopted 
a law of this nature. 

—Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
ordered the pupils to furnish certificates of suc- 
cessful vaccination. 

—Southington, Conn. A report has recently 
been made on the results of a medical survey of 
school children made last fall by the local phy- 
sicians, assisted by the school and Red Cross 
health nurses. The total number of children ex- 
amined was 1,849. The total number found to 
be abnormal was 1,212 and the normal children 
total 619. The abnormal children were found 
to be suffering from decayed teeth, tonsils and 
adenoids, large glands and poor eyes and ears. 

Children suffering from malnutrition number 
88; valvular troubles, 62; orthopedic, 31; tuber- 
culosis, 39; and nervous trouble, one. The cor- 
rections have been hard to make as many of the 
parents lack the necessary money for dentistry, 
glasses or for tonsil and adenoid operations. 

The posture of the children was found to be 
bad in many cases and physical instruction is 
urgently needed in the schools, especially in the 
rural schools. About 80 per cent of the local 
school children have not been vaccinated. 


Aldine Language Series 


"THE great aim of education is 

to start the child right in his 
thought processes, to get him to 
think right at the earliest possible 
stage of his mental development ; 
to encourage consecutive, 
tained thinking in its elementary 
forms, and to carry this process 
through his whole school life as a 
proper foundation for his subse- 


To teach him to think clearly and express himself 
intelligently at the outset is the vital function of the 


A basic principle of the Aldine Method is that we 
learn to do by doing; to think and express our thoughts 
by thinking and expressing; but, that before we can 
expect children to think and talk, we must give them 
something interesting to think and talk about—before 
we demand expression, we must give them command of 
This the Aldine Language Books 
do in a manner so attractive to pupils, and through the 
accompanying Manuals, in a way so helpful to teachers, 
as to insure their instantaneous success and enduring 


The series consists of three books with a Teacher’s 
Manual for each, and is designed to cover the language 
and grammar work of the Elementary Grades and the 


NEWSON © COMPANY 
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The report recommended the urgent need of 
hot lunches for the children suffering from mal- 
nutrition and also for the 200 Lincoln and high 
school pupils who carry cold lunches. Three of 
the rural schools are now having hot cocoa for 
the children who carry their lunches. 


—The school boards of the State of Washing- 
ton have recently been told by the attorney gen- 
eral that they have “no power to compel medical 
attention of school children by parents.” Where- 
upon the Daily Chronicle of Spokane remarks: 
“To give a school board power to say that John- 
ny’s tonsils must be taken out or Maggie’s teeth 
must be filled would be an absurd and dangerous 
invasion of the rights of fathers and mothers to 
judge for themselves; and all the good inten- 
tions of the directors or teachers or school phy- 
sicians would not excuse such an attempt to 
seize powers that do not belong to them.” 


—Tuesday, March 7th, was observed as 
“Health Day” in the public schools of New 
York City with the examination of 800,000 to 1,- 
000,000 children for physical defects. Greater 
attention was given this year to vision, and with 
the cooperation of the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America, both parents and children 
were encouraged to prevent the physical and 
economic evils that result from lack of care for 
the eyes, 


A scrutiny by medical men has shown that 76 
per cent of the suspected cases of defects se- 
lected by teachers were accurate. The school 
authorities believe that a showing such as this 
by 18,000 lay teachers can hardly be surpassed 
even by medical men, and it is planned to have 
Health Day an annual event in the schools of the 
metropolis. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


—Reorganization of the high school program 
at Seattle, Wash., on the basis of eight periods 
of 45 minutes each, has been proposed to the 
board by the Voters’ Information League. The 
league holds that the plan will save the district 
$135,000 a year on teachers’ salaries, make un- 
necessary the completion of the Garfield High 
School, and make for efficiency of instruction 
through the elimination of supervised study. 


Essentially for the Pupil 
The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


In this new series fully 50% of the work is done 
without pencil and 75% is devoted to review and 
Advance work is presented gradually and 
logically so that the average pupil can instruct himself 
almost from the beginning. The socialized, dramia- 


tized lessons assure interesting and live arithmetic 


In Nation Wide Use 
The Woodburn & Moran Histories 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 


Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to the present—7th and 8th Grades 
In nation wide use because teachers recommend 
them to one another. 
America of today in an interesting narrative, authentic, 
impartial, and inspiring, with beautiful illustrations, 
simple maps, and many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE 










These histories explain the 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO 


—The school system of Bristol, Va., has 
changed from sixteenth to ninth place in the 
state classification of city school systems of Vir- 


ginia. The Bristol, Va., schools moved up faster 
in the classification than any other system in the 
state of Virginia. The city holding second 
place moved up four places during the year 
while the Bristol schools moved up nine places. 


—The Superior Court of Seattle, Wash., has 
ruled that the new election law passed by the 
last state legislature does not affect school 
districts of the third class. The law undertakes 
to combine all city, port, waterway, drainage 
and school district elections on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in May. The purpose of 
the law is to combine all the elections and thus 
reduce the expense of advertising and holding 
elections. It is expected that the case will be 
carried to the Supreme court. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has upheld 
the legality of the Siman language law which 
prohibits the teaching of foreign languages to 
pupils below the ninth grade. The decision was 
rendered in a case where Robert T. Meyer, 4 
teacher in a parochial school of the German 
Lutheran church was convicted and fined for 
evasion of the law. Meyer had attempted to 
teach German by means of biblical stories on the 
basis that this was religious instruction rendered 
necessary by reason of German sermons. The 
court held that the obvious purpose of the law 
was that the English language should become 
the mother tongue of all children reared in the 
state, and that the enactment of such a law 
comes within the police power of the state. 

—The Meyer-Ullman bills which were in- 
tended to place the New York schoofs in the con- 
trol of the New Board of Regents are dead. 
The attention of the school authorities of the 
state is now directed to a bill introduced by As- 
semblyman J. S. Wright of Chautauqua which 
will establish an elected board of education ™ 
every city in the state except New York an 
make the schools financially independent of the 
legislative and executive branches of the city 
government. The bill was drawn by officials of 
the State Education Department at Albany and 
is believed to be the most meritorius educationa 
measure introduced in years. 
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Choice of Applications. 
Simplification of Processes. 
Problems from Real Life. 


Continuity of Plan. 


An fF WN 


Recognition of Differences in 
Children. 


Modern Primary Arithmetic 
Modern Intermediate Arithmetic 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Intelligence Tests and Their Use. 
The Twenty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Paper, 288 
pages. Published by the Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Il. 
_ This year book is divided into two parts. The 
first treats the nature, history and general prin- 
ciples of intelligence testing, and part two deals 
with the administrative use of intelligence tests. 
_ The studies touch upon various phases of the 
intelligence tests and are presented in the form 
of essays by recognized authorities. 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing. 
By A. N. Palmer, Spanish Edition. Paper, 95 
pages. A. N. Palmer Co., New York, Chicago. 
American publishers of penmanship systems 
have not had much occasion to invade the for- 
eign language field. It is said that the Eng- 
lish texts have been in use in South and Central 
American countries and that the presentation 
of the Palmer method in the Spanish language 
IS Suggested by that fact. 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. 


By Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh. 
Part One Grades I-IV, 40 pages. Part two 
Grades V-VI, 64 pages. Part Three Grades 
VII-IX, 126 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

These three books contain an abundance of 


Well chosen and carefully graded words. The 
Instructions to the teachers on how to teach 
Spelling, how to prompt pupils to their task, 
together with directions to pupils, are amply 
treated. 

Practical Business Arithmetic. 

By Helen J. Kiggen. Cloth, 404 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 
This textbook aims to render a specific ser- 
Vice in that it addresses itself to the newer 
Conditions that have arisen in the field of edu- 


Watson and White’s 


MODERN ARITHMETIC 


This series makes available for every school the 
best methods and material for the study of Modern 


Arithmetic. It challenges comparison with respect to 


1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 


Modern Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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FOURTH YEAR 
60 cents 
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SEVENTH YEAR 
| 80 cents 
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Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 





The STANDARD CLAssic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 


This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic REApeERs feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


The purpose of dramatic reading is to 


FIFTH YEAR 
60 cents 


SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 
EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston 
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cation. The appeal of the book is found in that 
it provides the arithmetic employed in sales- 
manship, dressmaking, millinery and domestic 
science. 

The problems, aside frora those found in all 
arithmetics,. deal with cloth, ribbons and but- 
tons of a sewing room, the several supply arti- 
cles of the kitchen, and the factors which apply 
to everyday business life. 

Farm Buildings. 

By W. A. Foster and Deane G. Carter. Cloth, 
377 pages, illustrated. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 

This work touches upon an important and 
hitherto much neglected study. Farm buildings 
have been largely the outcome of immediate ex- 
pediency and individual notions rather than de- 
liberate planning. It treats of the location, 
planning, construction and repair of farm struc- 
tures. 

The authors have brought to their service 
the simple and practical that has been evolved 
as the result of experiment and experience. 
The Training of a Secretary. 

By Arthur L. Church. Cloth, 194 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This book lacks substance. It deals with 
office mechanics and routine, and minimizes the 
executive function of the secretary, as exempli- 
fied in modern business and government. The 
art of preparing minutes, filing documents and 
the employment of devices, are dealt with. 
Much space is wasted in enumerating the mere 
secretarial routine of a large corporation, and 
the kind of adding machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, etc., etc., employed. 

In an introductory, the author seeks to pre- 
sent a historic outline: of the secretarial office 
in which he strives to entertain rather than to 
instruct. A few portrait cuts of men who have 
acted as secretaries are present. 

The principles and policies which govern the 
modern secretary in his relations to the several 
factors about him, to the interests he subserves, 
and the psychology of the executive duties 
which devolve upon him, are almost wholly 
ignored, while the mechanical, clerical and rou- 
tine are unduly elaborated. The essence of the 
job, in its deeper aspects, and its intellectual 
essentials, is ignored. 


Intelligence of High School Seniors. 

By William F. Book, Cloth, 371 pages, illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

The author deals with mental tests, as re- 
vealed in a statewide survey of the high schools 
of Indiana. After discussing the purpose of 
tests he points out the lessons they afford and 
their application in the direction of improve- 
ments. 

The studies are quite thorough and bring out 
all the essential facts relating to the intelligence 
of the high school seniors covering all the 
studies that are engaged in. 

The Complete Primer. 

By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. [II- 
lustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Cloth, 128 pages. 
Price 72 cents. Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

This book is a one volume edition of the 
author’s popular “Economy Primers,” first is- 
sued in 1920. The book is distinugished by its 
inclusive vocabulary, based upon natural child 
interests and mental abilities; by its careful 
grading, by the emphasis and thorough drill, and 
by the skillful adaptation of the entire content 
to child activities, self-expression and all around 
development. The book is illustrated in color 
and has complete word lists for drill. 

The Legal Status of the City School Superin- 
tendent. 

By John ©. Morrison. Cloth, 162 pages. War- 
wick & York, Baltimore, Md. 

This book is valuable as a careful statement 
and analysis of the present status and relation- 
ship of the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education. The study is limited to 227 
cities of 30,000 population, which in 1918 con- 
tained 34,000,000 people, or practically 33 per cent 
of the entire population of the United States. 
As a basis for the investigation, the essential 
legal status of the schools is described as state 
agencies for which the state has set a minimum 
of efficiency and has given the local community 
a large measure of initiative, control and respon- 
sibility in administration. The growth and com- 
plexity of education requires trained leadership 
in administration, to secure which the state has 
defined certain qualifications, and duties to be 
required of the person entrusted with this leader- 
ship. Beyond this still narrow limit, the local 
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Where Dixon Pencil Experts met the country’s 
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board of education has full control and is res- advocate it, he tends strongly to the notion that Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests. 
ponsible both to the community and to the state. the superintendent should be a state official, 

The book briefly describes the historic develop- locally appointed, with the board of education 
ment of the superintendency and then very fully Only advisory in its powers and relations. Witn 
analyzes the legal provisions in state laws and this theory in mind he is insistent that the su- 


Tests I and Il. By J. L. Stenquist. Test |, 
7 pages, 8%xl1l inches. Test Il, 7 pages, 8%xll 
Price per package of 25 examination booklets, 
including key and record sheet, $1.50. Manual of 


MEAS\ 


: : nti Training 
local charters The relationships are defined to perintendent shall have some important powers Vireclions, Zi pages, 2U cents, net World Book over lat 
(a) the board, (b) the public, (c) the municipal not now generally granted, and while he com.- Co., Yonkers, N. Y. ™ 
4 “itie ; rdinates . ’ , i- yromises finally in granting teacher participa- sie ; f some exp 
authorities, (d) subordinates, (e) county offi D - ety > has “ils” and : reel f These tests have been developed in New York §.¢ “ 
cials, (f) state officials. The entire range of re- tion in the shape of “councils” and a measure 0 f the fe 


lationships and duties are re-classified to bring ocal approval through the board, he is clearly ans Py ona — ey = er ee 
out the powers of the superintendents as (a) 0t satisfied with the value or need for this. a Pgh oe Page. pt eric palo populatio 
advisory, (b) initiatory, and (c) independent. From the standpoint of the superintendency as cada cad eens ¢ ys? _ the anil ot |i o9 

The tabulation of facts found in the laws is quite Profession and of school administration as an 5! le te , Mah _ bes yale eg , 1 aD = 4 ormance 
exhaustive and while there is confusion and even ¢Xpert form of educational and social service, PUP¥S fo recoghize tie use +? pte OF one, | Mfore hel 
contradiction in many of the laws, the author all this is splendid and the argument as the ae ot sn gaan sem Er school sy: 
brings out the big facts clearly and sharply. author makes it is logical, convincing and com- penn Ree ag! Bt Figs tpe ee tional no attem 
The range of the study is further amplified in Plete. It fails, however, to reckon with the hu- tal oo ~ ‘te ». ned gape 5c + bay esl mye dk 
the fourth chapter by an intimate analysis of 34 ™an factor, with political and other local condt- - om } Ape nate “ ‘te Steen ny me Sigg 
or 35 city charters which are of comparatively tions, with actual practice that does not show pd ag i to napa ; aa a ty hea pe est-fitted 
recent date and which reflect typical conditions i” the laws, and with the fundamental democra- ‘Trade sing’ed out or are devices mncluder ™ 


lead to a 


: . rT . s . tself in te 

and improvements of school administration tic and representative character of our institu. Teauire special skill or previous experience. The child 
Quite the most interesting chapter is devoted tions. It would not be possible for a school anes 't Me miley 40 Solve menanaaee rob Intellig 
to a summary and discussion of opinions on the superintendent of long experience to have writ- ‘I e and a J WW BOlvVe mvens ai Pp g 


status of the superintendency from upward of a_ ten the final chapters of this book with all the ng = — boon = _ a they shor 
hundred superintendents and other professional splendid confidence which the author displays in “4 vie ) ish re fa nl ee and 0 Rage the to the w 
schoolmen and from fifty school board members his thesis. An older experienced administrative er oe po i ge ater i ore g°een fit 

in New Jersey. While the opinion of the pro- Would too clearly see the need for supermen to atta. : Comngeete manea - etrections, a have eve 
fessional schoolmen is in advance of the’laws in have all the knowledge, experience, and profes- sheets, etc., are supplied by the publishers. , 
the direction of centralizing and increasing the sional ability required to function successfully as The tests appeal to us as valuable for voc# : teache 
authority of the superintendent, the judgment of the author recommends. Ans ae ues Sane we tional guidance and offer, we believe, an opening has come 
the school board members is not in dissent, ex- that such oy ae sndeed who would care wedge for the establishment of tests of the ef becomes 

cept in the matter of buildings and financial ‘%° &xercise such autocratic powers, who would not 


; ; A A ‘iency of manual training and vocational COU fthe , 
ehehtion seek public approval and support of their poli- re . ue untr: 
a ; ; . ce cies, their acts and their omissions, through a ~~” sify the j 
The final chapters discuss the subject from . : Ls 
“the viewpoint of the public” and suggest th« strong, clear-headed, able, board.of education Nature Near Home Ms quest 
. lf yO1N Ol e t S - : : : ane “~ 7 . 
fundamentals of an ideal code. with ample power, and with ultimate responsi John Burroughs. Cloth, 94 pages. Price, 48 freflection 


The author has supreme confidence in the su- bility to the community. cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


perintendent as a competent public official, to The American people, especially in the smaller Five of Burrough’s incomparable papers make stated th 
whom the education of the community may be conimunities, will not brook in this generation up this latest addition to the Riverside Liter® lb | 
entrusted with a minimum of restraint and con- a reduction of the school board to a purely advi- ture Series. Each has been chosen for its inter my, Dut ; 
trol on the part of anyone. While he must ad- sory position or the removal of the superinten- est to young people. Each is a masterpiece ™ nformati 


Civilizati: 


mit that a large part of the American people dency into an inner bureau that is not respon- observation, in charming description, in nee telligence 
still believe that the board of education is the sive immediately to local sentiment and control. understanding of the character, if we may call j.. amow 
direct representative of the people, and as such The story of city superintendencies in their per- it that, of plants, animals, stones. Still som@ fy 


is the employer much like the board of directors sonal aspects show clearly how strongly we are how the book does not satisfy but rather leaves 4 ed. 
for a corporation, while the superintendent fs.the holding to democratic control and how sanely' strong discontent that the author with all his The in 
chief executive or general Manager (and in that we are progressing in giving superintendents powers of seeing and enjoying nature overlooks Becure jn, 
sense an employee) he chafes very much that powers and duties which are humanly within the ultimate cause of all creation—the primary 
this should be true. While he does not openly’ their abilities, cause, the Creator Himself. 
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MEASURING THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
SCHOOL PUPILS. 


(Concluded from Page 37) F : 
training due, doubtless, to the failure to dis- 


latent potentialities. There has been 
some expression on the part of board members 
of the fear that scientific measurements will 
lead to a “card-indexing” of the entire school 
population— that a child, because of his per- 
formance, will be denied the opportunities here- 
tofore held up as characteristic of the American 
school system. But there has been and will be 
no attempt to tell the child what he is to do, 
only a desire to help him find that thing he is 
best-fitted to do. The whole problem resolves 
tself into the definite effort of being fair to the 
child. 

Intelligence tests are of such a character that 
they should not be given by persons untrained 
fo the work. Some boards of education have 
seen fit to employ trained workers and some 
have even appropriated funds for the training 
f teachers in that particular field. The writer 
has come to feel that a test loses its value and 
becomes a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
the untrained. Mr. Edison’s attempt to clas- 
sify the intelligence of college students through 
Ms questionnaire is an example. There is no 
reflection on the unequalled contributions to 
‘vilization by that leading inventor when it is 
‘tated that he did not measure intelligence at 
ill, but rather achieved a measure of general 
nformation. We have come to look upon in 
telligence as adaptability to new situations, not 
48 amount collected and 


filed. 


cover 


of facts or theories 





h all his 
overlooks 
. primary 


The instruments we now have enable us to 
fecure in a remarkably short time a measure of 
intelligence which, under ordinary and custom- 
Fry conditions, would take many months to se- 
ure. Some of them have been perfected to a 
igh degree, others will need to be improved. 


Electrically Operated. Easily cleans 
100 erasers in fifteen minutes. 


Dust, 


The Simplex Eraser Cleaner is a prac- 
tical method of thoroughly cleaning 
erasers quickly and absolutely without 
It is substantially built of steel, 
simple in construction and nothing to 


Order Through Your Nearest School Supply Distributor 
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get out of order. 
chine on felt softens and actually im- 
proves the cleaning efficiency of the 
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Hand Operated. Any child can thoroughly 
clean 50 erasers in fifteen minutes. 


The Simplex Eraser Cleaner Eliminates 
Delays and Confusion 


The action of the ma- 


14 East Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





understands what they mean and what to do 
with the results achieved, will give us far great- 
er service in the public schools than the trial— 
and—error, hit—or—miss, heretofore 
pursued. 


WHAT KIND OF AN ARCHITECT DO 


YOU WANT TO EMPLOY? 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


“4. Should any contractor desire more than 
one set of plans and specifications, he will de- 
posit an additional $25.00.” 

It goes without saying that when drawings 
and specifications are put out for figures, it is 
the intent of the owner to secure a large number 
of competitive bids in order that the maximum 
chance may be had of locating the one willing to 
undertake the work for the least money. Ob- 
viously, this object is thwarted by any such re- 
strictions as those given above. Rather than 
charge contractors for the privilege of figuring, 
they should be afforded every possible conven- 
ience and encouraged in every way. Those who 
lose out are put to sufficient expense in estimat- 
ing and transportation without being saddled 
with an additional charge. Architects are fully 
aware of this fact and none who have at heart 
the interest of their clients, rather than their 
own mercenary desires, will impose any such re- 
strictions. 

On the other hand, a board of education which 
deliberately employs an architect because of a 
low fee, may expect him to recoup at their ex- 
pense, either openly or secretly. 

In the interest of good building and clean bus 
iness administration of building funds, let us 
hope that the practice of hiring the cheapest 
rather than the best among competing archi 
tects, will soon be distinctly a thing of the past. 


GRAPHIC AIDS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Continued from Page 40) 
The function chart of routine is shown in 


policy 


Any of them, placed in the hands of one who 


Figure 3, budget routine. Here the functions 
of each individual are shown in a separate rec 
tangle, with appropriate designations, here al- 
phabetical, to show the order in which the in- 
dividuals exercise these functions. Lines with 
arrow-heads aid in showing more clearly the 
next step in the process. 

Here the process originates with the principal, 
who forwards to the secretary a list of the bud- 
get requirements he thinks necessary for the 
coming year. In the office of the secretary these 
requirements are collated, and the purchasing 
agent determines the money cost of each article. 
The committee of the whole approves, alters or 
rejects items until the whole of the requisitions 
has been handled. The board then levies suffi- 
cient tax-rate to provide for the proposed ex- 
penditures, and turns the tax duplicate and the 
certified rate over to the tax-collector for action. 
Meanwhile it authorizes the expenditure of 
money according to the approved budget. 

Bids on the several items are asked for and 
tabulated. The board authorizes the secretary, 
its agent, to purchase in accordance with the 


bids. When the material is ordered, the prin- 
cipal is furnished with a duplicate copy of the 
purchase order, which is used as a means of 


checking quantity and quality of goods de- 


livered. The return of the purchase order copy 
properly approved by the principal acts as a 
release for the payment of money to the con- 
signor of the goods, thus completing the pro- 
cess. 

This type of chart segregates in one place th 
individual, so that it is 
possible to study the duties to be discharged 
It is not so easy to discern 
deviations from a straight line policy with this 
type of chart, hence it is not a positive check 
against waste effort and unnecessary motions. 

(Concluded in April) 


functions of a given 


by a given factor. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
erayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 


National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 
Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 


NATIONA 


the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 


your supply dealers. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 





SPICELAND, 
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Practical Decorative 


Every school should be equipped ; 


DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
MEET EVERY SCHOOL — IREMENT 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPING. 


(Concluded from Page 43) 

Not until the marks for June, 1922, are in 
hand can indication of the 
Logically 
measurement of 
the child’s intelligence and the measurement 
of the intelligence reduced to the 
common denominator of mental age and then 
compared. 

Meantime there are 


we have the first 
relative success of the new scheme. 
it seems bound to come: the 


of his use 


some educational workers 
who may like to try this 
of which, though partial, seems to a certain ex- 


tent assured. 


first plan, the success 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS IN 
TENNESSEE. 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


do not enter the teaching profession, but of those, 


who do, we find them going into the high schools, 


the towns and cities, and the large consolidated 
schools. 

There may be several reasons for this. The 
salary 
the larger schools, living conditions in the rural 
districts are unsatisfactory for the teacher, and 
the dearth of social life in many rural commun- 
ities cause some of the young teachers to refuse 
to work there. 

The normal schools have been unable to supply 
trained 


in the one-room school is lower than in 


rural schools. 
Teacher-training departments have been organ- 
ized in the county high school of the 
where there is a demand for 
trained teachers in order that the boys and girls 
who will go from that high school back into the 
rural schools of the 
training for their work. 

Forty counties in Tennessee 
themselves of state aid fi 
this year. It is 


enough teachers for the 


in some 


counties great 


country may have some 


have availed 
wr teacher-training work 
that this will 


oped improve 


conditions in the rural districts of these coun- 
ties. 

The schools will have to pay better salaries in 
the rural communities and provide better homes 
for the teachers. 
to the need 
community 


The public should be aroused 
of training teachers so that every 
trained teacher, or 
will help 
Salaries should be based on 
training and not on the position. 


will demand a 


teachers. Consolidation of schools 


solve the problem. 


MODERN SCHOOL PLANTS IN THE 
SOUTH. 


(Concluded from Page 62) 

The regular classrooms are planned for thirty 
students each. Most of them are located on the 
second floor, accessible to a centrally located, 
generous-sized library (25’x54’) which is ample 
students at a time. Four 
classrooms, each 22’x34’ including a 
lecture room, an instructor’s room and a dark 
room occupy a generous section on the ground 
floor. 


for sixty science 


laboratory 


The equipment of these rooms is planned 
with a view to multiple uses. 

two rooms 
for sewing and millinery, a model dining room, 
a fitting room, an office 


Two domestic science laboratories, 


and several accessory 
and store*rooms complete the home economics 
group unless the cafeteria-lunchroom (40'x44’) 
and kitchen with which the group correlates, be 
included. The accommodates 200 
pupils at once and is planned for instructional 
use except during the luncheon periods. 

Owing to the drop in grade the shop areas 
occupy the lower tier of rooms in the wings 
where a space 33x78’ is apportioned to each ac- 
tivity except the mechanical drawing and print- 
ing. Shops for these latter activities are located 
on the first floor. 

There are two art studios, aside from the me- 
chanical drawing room, one for freehand draw- 


cafeteria 


with Draper’s Adjustable Wiz 
’ dow Shades—the most practicg 
en oe durable and easiest operating 
window shades made. 
Let us solve your window shag 
problems. Tell us how mag 
windows there are in youl 
school building, give us the gig 
and our experts will be glad & 
make suggestions and will quot 
you on equipping your building 
This service places you under no 
obligation. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO 
INDIANA 
ing and the other for commercial art. Thee 
ter portion of the building is carried up tof 
third story for these quarters where also an 
illery for regular and special exhibition # 


poses is included as an auxiliary to the gre 
Incidentally, this extra 
to the 


central height adds m 
terially architectural effect of the bu 
ing. 

A generous portion of one of the second i 
wings is apportioned to the commercial subje 
typewriting, office practice &@ 
banking. The bank opens into the main com 
dor near one of the side entrances and can @ 
veniently be used by the whole school. 
Unusual Foresight in Plans for Negrv Ed 

tion. 
like Savannah, 


bookkeeping, 


Durham, is making un 
provisions for its negro schools as is india 
by the accompanying floor plan illustrati 
Few colored schools are as rich in content ag 
new Durham school and the proposed cole 
at Savannah. It is evident that 
cities through their educational facilities for 
the col 
raising the im 
living, of health, of intelligence, and of mé 
skill. 


school 


present and coming generatio: of 


race will succeed in stal 


“Retrenchment is absolutely necessary bee 
we have come to the end of the road as fs 
financial joy riding is concerned,” says a Dé 
newspaper in discussing the school fnanell 
that To provide the pupils with 
school buildings is no doubt a financial joym 
to every school board. 

“What is intelligence?” A tee .er in 
York wants to know. Perhaps, some of@ 
teachers in the West can tell him. There 
great abundance of it raised out there and 
distributed. 


city. 





